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Two  tropes  of  Romantic  discourse  stubbornly  remain  in  contemporary 
criticism— organic  growth  and  the  Romantic  metaphor.  The  human-nature 
exchange  found  in  organic  growth  and  the  Romantic  metaphor  derives  from  the 
same  Naturphilosophie  that  informs  the  early  19‘*’  century  thermodynamic  law  of 
the  conservation  of  energy.  But  like  thermodynamics  with  its  second  law  of 
entropy.  Romantic  exchange  must  contend  with  losses  and  seepages.  The  second 
law  introduces  into  physics  time's  arrow  and  the  non-linear  disjunctions  of 
singular  points  accompanied  by  heterogeneous  space.  I use  these  same  elements 
of  temporal  flow  and  spatial  disjunction  to  read  against  the  spatial  architecture  of 
Romantic  metaphor  and  organic  growth. 

The  first  Wordsworth  chapter  examines  the  Penrith  Beacon  section  of  The 
Prelude  where  the  economy  of  the  sublime  gives  way  to  transformation  in  which 
the  disoriented  poet  discovers  entropic  forces.  Such  forces  fashion  strange 
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interrelations  of  man  and  nature  in  Wordsworth's  poetry,  such  as  the  Leech  gather 
as  rock  and  sea-beast  and  the  Cumberland  beggar  as  bird  and  sun.  The  second 
Wordsworth  chapter  looks  at  the  landscape  aesthetics  from  Gilpin  and 
Gainesborough  to  Wordsworth  and  Constable.  The  former  two  use  abstract  and 
isomorphic  geometry  to  order  the  landscape.  In  contrast,  Wordsworth  finds 
points  of  singular  intensity  that  disturb  categories  of  the  landscape  tradition.  In 
contrast  to  stationary  landscape  scenes,  Wordsworth  and  Constable  use  clouds  to 
reveal  temporality. 

The  first  Blake  chapter  looks  at  how  properties  from  different  objects  in 
Blake's  visual  and  verbal  texts  migrate  to  and  converge  upon  other  objects  and 
how  the  force  of  this  convergence  enacts  a change  in  identity.  Transformational 
relations  become  increasingly  evident  in  Blake's  text  of  the  1790s  and  culminate 
in  The  Four  Zoas.  The  instability  of  the  Zoas  defies  and  critiques  the  political, 
economic,  and  industrial  machinery  of  publication  during  the  turn  of  the  century. 
The  second  Blake  chapter  examines  how  Blake  manufactures  textual  spaces  self- 
reflexively  to  include  the  role  of  the  author  and  of  the  reader.  The  focused 
example  of  in  this  chapter  is  the  title  page  of  Milton  where  Milton's  renunciation 
of  Eternity  disrupts  conventional  relations  in  the  narrative,  in  the  act  of  reading 
and  in  authorship. 
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CHAPTER  1 

THERMODYNAMIC  TRANSFORMATION 
COUNTERING  ORGANIC  GROWTH 

Civilization  is  the  economy  of  power.  — J.  von  Liebig* 

The  way  objects  function  in  time  and  space  constitutes  a system.  Until  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  operative  organizing  principle  was  the  mechanical  system.  In 
mechanics,  a primary  set  remains  fixed  and  stable  while  objects  in  the  set  undergo 
movement  or  variations.  Think  of  a solar  system.  Here  a set  of  materials  is  distributed 
through  a pre-defmed  space  and  moves  according  to  Newton's  laws.  Or  consider  the 
mechanics  of  gear,  tackle,  and  pulleys  that  follow  the  rotary  motion  known  for  centuries 
but  made  definitive  by  Louis  Poinsot.^  A unique  characteristic  of  mechanical  systems  is 
that  time  direction  is  reversible.  The  system  works  the  same  backwards  as  forwards. 
Mechanics  represent  a small  set  of  all  possible  means  of  organizing  material,  since  in 
most  systems  time  is  unidirectional— things  decay,  change  form,  and  lose  or  gain  energy. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  begins  a new  way  of  organizing  physical  reality  that 
takes  into  account  time's  arrow,  the  single  direction  of  time.  Heat  operates  as  the  new 
organizing  principle.  Scientific  inquiries  into  light,  electricity,  friction,  meteorology,  and 
steam  engines  introduce  the  transformative  role  of  heat  transfer  and  energy  loss  due  to 
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The  engineer  considers  only  four  moving  agents  which  can  be  applied  to 
machines:  animal  power,  water,  wind  and  fuels.  The  physicist  adds  to  these 
natural  causes  of  motion  electricity,  magnetism,  the  force  of  affinity  between  air 
and  water  and  that  force  whose  action  on  the  atmosphere  manifests  itself  in 
variations  in  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  a barometer.^ 

Heat  is  not  simply  another  technological  tool;  it  became  a new  system  for  organizing 
objects  in  time  and  space.  Rather  than  objects  in  a mechanical  system  working  by  mass, 
weight,  and  speed,  this  new  system  organizes  energy  through  differences  in  temperatures 
and  circulations  by  means  of  reservoirs.  Thermodynamic  motive  powers  introduce 
transformations  of  objects.  For  example,  one  form  of  energy,  heat,  becomes  another 
form,  work.  And  unlike  mechanical  systems,  the  structure  and  functioning  of 
thermodynamic  systems  includes  its  own  irrecoverable  losses  of  energy. 

The  steam  engine  serves  as  the  leading  representative  of  the  new  thermodynamic 
system  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Not  only  does  the  steam  engine  provide  the 
technological  muscle  for  the  revolution,  it  also  gives  early  physicists  in  a clear  and 
dramatic,  observable  and  controllable  form  the  capacity  of  heat  to  perform  work.  The 
prevalence  of  these  fire-engines  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall  and  the  Midlands  makes  Britain 
the  leader  not  only  in  industry  but  also  in  the  new  field  of  physics.  Some  of  the  best 
engineers  of  the  early  1800s  are  in  Wales  and  the  best  scientists  in  the  study  of  heat  are  of 
the  Scottish  School.''  Engines  bailing  water  and  hauling  coal  in  mines  are  soon 
accompanied  by  steamboats,  railways,  and  steam-engine-enhanced  water  mills  populating 
the  British  landscape.  If,  as  Joseph  von  Liebig  says,  "Civilization  is  the  economy  of 
power,"  then  following  the  development  of  thermodynamics  will  provide  an  insight  into 
the  organization  and  entropic  disorganization  available  in  the  age  of  the  steam  engine. 
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From  the  Savery  engine  of  1698  with  its  single  chamber  to  the  very  first  Newcomen 
machine  of  1712  that  solved  the  problem  of  air  filling  the  cylinder,  to  the  first  truly 
thermodynamic,  double  chamber  engine  of  Watts  in  1765  and  his  subsequent  perfections 
of  the  engine  well  into  the  1790s,  it  is  evident  that  the  closed  system  of  the  steam  engine 
lost  power  over  time  and  that  a steady  supply  of  external  heat  was  necessary  to  maintain 
the  machine's  functioning.  At  best,  one  could  speak  of  degrees  of  efficiency.  It  is  the 
conservation  of  energy— an  increase  in  efficiency— that  is  the  greatest  concern  in  the 
development  of  the  steam  engine  as  the  muscle  for  the  industrial  revolution. 

Later,  as  we  shall  see,  Clausius's  introduction  of  the  figure  "entropy"  allows  physicists 
to  make  sense  of  the  aberrant  forces  in  relation  to  overall  structures.  Thermodynamics 
points  to  the  problem  of  keeping  a system  closed  and  stable  amid  possible  seeps,  gaps, 
and  internal  instabilities.  With  various  openings— the  organization  of  the  system— the 
system  as  an  organ,  opens  outward  to  external  forces.  And  with  internal  instabilities, 
participation  of  external  forces  become  necessary  to  prevent  collapse  of  the  "closed" 
system.  Dependence  upon  an  outside  expands  the  parameters  of  the  system  to  include 
participation  from  other  sources.  Organization  according  to  closed  parameters  gives  way 
to  leaks,  eddies,  drifts,  and  turbulence,  external  infusions  of  energy,  and  variants  in 
external  parameters. 

The  early  nineteenth  century  marks  the  birth  of  the  physics  from  natural  philosophy 
with  the  study  of  heat  and  particularly  with  the  study  of  thermodynamic  processes  of  the 
steam  engine.  At  this  same  time  we  witness  the  height  of  Romantic  literature.  In  this 
chapter  I introduce  events  that  intersect  the  scientific  study  of  heat  and  the  foundation  of 
Romanticism.  The  meeting  of  Davy  and  Coleridge,  Wordsworth's  choice  to  describe  his 
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work  as  a gothic  church,  Turner's  witnessing  the  demise  of  the  great  sailing  vessel  the 
Teremaire  at  the  hands  of  the  steam  boat  and  other  such  occurrences  act  as  a border 
between  coincidental  events  and  significant  moments  in  art  and  science.  Consequently, 
my  work  borders  between  historical-cultural  connections  and  allegorical  relations.  In 
situating  occurrences  between  causal-historical  and  interpolated-allegorical  models  of 
reading,  I am  using  (co)incidents  as  aleatory  points  that  disrupts  these  systems  while  at 
the  same  time  I will  use  these  moments  to  reeonfigure  Romantic  ideology. 

Metaphor  and  the  First  Law  of  Thermodynamics 
In  late  October  of  1799,  Coleridge  records  his  first  experimentation  with  nitrous 
oxide,  "I  felt  a highly  pleasurable  sensation  of  warmth  over  my  whole  frame. . . The  only 
motion  which  I felt  inclined  to  make,  was  that  of  laughing  at  those  who  were  looking  at 
me.  My  eyes  felt  distended,  and  toward  the  last,  my  heart  beat  as  if  it  were  leaping  up 
and  down."^  The  gas  was  issued  to  him  by  Humphry  Davy  who  had  been  conducting 
experiments  on  various  gases  for  Dr.  Thomas  Beddoes's  Pneumatic  Medical  Institution. 
Coleridge's  account  would  join  those  Davy  kept  of  other  prominent  literary  figures  Maria 
Edgeworth,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  and  Robert  Southey  as  well  as  the  inventor  James  Watt  and 
the  notable  Joseph  Priestley  Jr.  whose  father  had  discovered  nitrous  oxide  in  1772  but  did 
not  consider  the  gas  breathable.  More  important  than  the  experiments  themselves  is  the 
friendship  formed  between  Coleridge  and  Davy.  Coleridge's  interest  in  Davy's 
experiments  increases,  and  in  1 800  he  negotiates  with  Longman  for  the  publication  of 
Davy's  Researches,  Chemical  and  Philosophical,  Chiefly  concerning  Nitrous  Oxide  and 
Its  Respiration.  Not  only  did  the  two  men  share  scientific  interests,  they  exchanged  an 
interest  in  poetry,  both  publishing  in  the  Christmas  1799  edition  of  the  Annual  Anthology 
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edited  by  Southey.  Informing  the  scientific  and  literary  pursuits  of  both  men  was  a 
philosophical  interest  in  wedding  metaphysics  and  natural  philosophy.  This  coincidental 
meeting  of  the  soon  to  be  prominent  scientist  and  the  notable  poet  would  lead  to 
important  developments  in  their  respective  fields. 

To  add  to  this  coincidence  and  to  understand  the  tie  between  Coleridge  and  Davy, 
consider  what  each  of  these  men  are  doing  in  April  of  1799,  just  six  months  before  their 
first  meeting.  In  1798  the  brilliant  and  eccentric  Dr.  Thomas  Beddoes  invites  the  then 
nineteen  year  old  Humphry  Davy  to  become  superintendent  of  his  new  Pneumatic 
Medical  Institution  founded  for  experimentation  with  gases  and  treatment  of  illnesses  by 
inhalation  of  these  "factitious  airs."  On  April  10,  1799,  Davy  writes  Davies  Gilbert  about 
the  nitrous  oxide  discovery,  "I  made  a discovery  yesterday  which  proves  how  necessary  it 
is  to  repeat  experiments.  The  gaseous  oxide  of  azote  [nitrogen]  is  perfectly  respirable 
when  pure.  It  is  never  deleterious  but  when  it  contains  nitrous  gas.  I have  found  a mode 
of  obtaining  it  pure,  and  I breathed  today,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Beddoes  and  some 
others,  sixteen  quarts  of  it  for  near  seven  minutes.  It . . . absolutely  intoxicated  me" 
(Hoover  12).  It  is  in  this  same  letter  that  Davy  expresses  an  interest  in  a unifying  "active 
power"  that  would  make  sense  of  the  multitude  of  imponderable  fluids  currently  in  vogue 
to  explaining  forces  in  nature: 

The  supposition  of  active  powers  common  to  all  matter,  form  the  different 
modifications  of  which  all  the  phenomena  of  its  changes  result,  appear  to  me 
more  reasonable  than  the  assumption  of  certain  imaginary  fluids  alone  endowed 
with  active  powers,  and  bearing  the  same  relation  to  common  matter,  as  the 
vulgar  philosophy  supposes  spirit  to  bear  to  matter.^ 

At  the  same  time  that  Davy  is  looking  for  a common  power,  Coleridge  is  in  Germany 

studying  Schelling's  Naturphilosophy  and  Kant's  reflections  on  Newton.  In  April,  he 
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writes  Poole,  "What  if  the  vital  force  which  I sent  from  my  arm  into  the  stone  as  I flung  it 
in  the  air  and  skimmed  it  upon  the  water-what  if  even  that  did  not  perish!  It  was  life!—\X 
was  a particle  of  being!— \X  was  power!  and  how  could  it  perish?  Life,  Power,  Being! 
Organization  may  and  probably  is  their  effect— cause  it  cannot  be!"^  From  the  fields 
of  natural  philosophy  to  linguistics,  throughout  his  life  Coleridge  wants  to  translate 
phenomena  from  one  state  to  another,  "Things  identical  must  be  convertible."*  Coleridge 
brings  his  interest  in  conservation  and  convertibility  of  "Life,  Power,  Being!"  back  to 
England,  and  along  with  this  interest,  he  brings  his  study  of  Schelling  and  Kant. 

The  philosophies  of  Schelling  and  Kant  provide  the  background  for  the  first  law  of 
thermodynamics,  the  law  of  conservation  of  energy.  Kant  posits  that  matter  itself  is 
derived  by  repulsive  forces  balanced  by  attractive  forces.  Schelling's  notion  of  matter 
follows  from  Kant's  "metaphysico-dynamical"  concepts  put  forth  in  Metaphysical 
Foundations  of  Natural  Science  (1786).  In  1797,  Schelling's  Ideas  for  a Philosophy  of 
Nature  posits  that  matter  is  the  balance  of  opposed  polar  forces  in  Nature.  Disruption  of 
these  forces  activates  matter.  He  goes  on  to  show  how  opposing  forces  work  in  light, 
heat,  electricity  and  chemistry.  Ultimately,  he  believes  that  the  explanation  for  these 
polar  forces  cannot  be  given  empirically  but  must  come  from  the  higher  science  of 
philosophy.  For  Schelling,  the  polarity  of  forces  develops  as  an  unfolding  into  difference 
of  an  original  unity,  "magnetic,  electrical,  chemical,  and  finally  even  organic  phenomena 
would  be  interwoven  into  one  great  association  . . . [which]  extends  over  the  whole  of 
nature"  (quoted  in  Kuhn  338).  He  concludes  Ideas  by  saying,  "the  final  goal  of  all 
consideration  and  science  of  Nature  can  only  be  knowledge  of  the  absolute  unity  which 
embraces  the  whole. Schelling  with  his  opposing  forces  and  underlying  "absolute 
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unity"  ushers  in  a dynamic,  organic  system  in  contrast  to  the  mechanical  cosmology  of 
Newton. 

Davy,  too,  is  looking  for  a new  system  of  organization.  As  early  as  his  first 
publication,  written  in  1798,  Davy  begins  to  show  his  suspicion  over  multiple  fluids  to 
explain  heat  and  light.  Likewise,  he  begins  to  distrust  the  notion  of  electric  and  magnetic 
fluids  when  it  is  forces  of  matter  that  are  part  of  the  phenomenal  world.  Kant's  and 
Schelling's  dynamic  concept  of  matter  as  forces  and  chemistry  as  affinities  rather  than 
Newtonian  attractions  appeals  to  Davy.  But  because  he  does  not  read  German,  it  is 
through  his  conversations  with  Coleridge  that  he  imbibed  Naturphilosophy.  From  his 
conversations  with  Coleridge,  Davy  concludes  that  "matter  in  its  essence  and  reality 
could  never  be  an  object  of  human  perception.  Only  the  forces  of  matter  are  part  of  the 
phenomenal  world.  The  imponderable  fluids  were,  therefore,  unnecessary.  They  were 
used  by  the  philosophically  naive  who  insisted  upon  a material  basis  for  force"  (Williams 
69). 

This  strand  of  German  thought  continues  in  British  science  as  Davy  passes  his  ideas 
on  to  his  renowned  pupil  Faraday.  While  Faraday  was  originally  a strong  believer  in  the 
fluid  theory,  since  his  first  attendance  of  Davy's  lectures  in  1812,  the  new  notion  of  forces 
begins  to  take  hold  of  him  (Williams  68,  84).  The  underlying  unity  of  forces  becomes  a 
motivating  idea  in  Faraday's  work.  In  1838  in  the  Fifteenth  Series  of  the  Experimental 
Researches,  he  claims  a convertibility  of  forces  including  electricity,  magnetism,  heat, 
and  light.  Force  can  neither  be  created  nor  destroyed;  it  can  only  change  its  manifestation 
(Williams  450-59).  In  1845  he  publicly  announces  that  he  "long  held  the  opinion,  almost 
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amounting  to  conviction, . . . that  the  various  forms  under  which  the  forces  of  matter  are 
manifest  have  one  common  origin"  (quoted  in  Williams  364). 

Faraday  is  one  of  some  dozen  scientists  who  works  out  a theory  of  conservation 
between  1837  and  1847.  Mayers,  Joule,  Colding,  and  Helmholtz  posit  energy 
conversion.  Carnot,  Seguin,  Holtzmann,  and  Him  consider  the  restricted  case  of  heat 
converted  into  work.  And  Mohr,  Grove,  Faraday,  and  Liebig  think  of  electrical,  thermal, 
and  dynamic  heat  as  all  manifesting  a single  force. It  seems  rather  amazing  that  so 
many  scientists  working  independently  would  arrive  at  the  same  theory  within  the  span  of 
a decade.  For  may  of  these  scientists  it  is  not  the  empirical  evidence  and  the  technical 
problems  that  led  to  the  discovery;  rather,  there  is  a drive  toward  an  underlying 
metaphysical  unity  that  served  as  the  formative  idea  for  a conversion  principle.’’  As  with 
Faraday,  in  the  case  of  over  half  these  scientists,  their  thinking  of  force  or  energy  as  an 
organic  whole  derives  from  Schelling's  Naturphilosophie. 

While  Faraday  is  among  those  who  thought  in  terms  of  conversion  and  even 
established  convertibility  of  some  forces,  it  is  not  he  but  another  British  physicist,  James 
Prescott  Joule,  who  is  credited  with  the  equation  for  the  conservation  of  energy.  From 
1 843  to  1 847  Joule  traces  the  amount  of  chemical,  heat,  electric  and  magnetic  work 
needed  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a substance.  In  his  first  experiments,  he  defines  the 
general  equivalent  for  a quantity  of  energy  conserved  in  a transformation  by  measuring 
the  amount  of  mechanical  work  needed  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a quantity  of  water  by 
one  degree.  Joule's  experiments  amount  to  the  measurement  of  the  conversion  of  energy 
(although  the  concept  energy  had  yet  to  be  founded  officially)  provided  a "guiding 
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principle"  for  understanding  changes  in  physical,  chemical  and  biological  systems. 
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With  the  ability  to  convert  between  various  types  of  transformations  from  work  to  heat, 

nineteenth  century  physicists  seem  to  be  in  sight  of  a means  of  unifying  the  whole  of 

nature.  Joule  expresses  this  hope  for  unifying  nature  in  "Matter,  Living  Force,  and  Heat": 

Indeed  the  phenomena  of  nature,  whether  mechanical,  chemical,  or  vital,  consist 
almost  entirely  in  a continual  conversion  of  attraction  through  space,  living  force 
(N.B,  kinetic  energy)  and  heat  into  one  another.  Thus  it  is  that  order  is 
maintained  in  the  universe— nothing  is  deranged,  nothing  ever  lost,  but  the  entire 
machinery,  complicated  as  it  is,  works  smoothly  and  harmoniously.  And  though, 
as  in  the  awful  vision  of  Ezekiel,  "wheel  may  be  in  the  middle  of  wheel,"  and 
everything  may  appear  complicated  and  involved  in  apparent  confusion  and 
intricacy  of  an  almost  endless  variety  of  causes,  effects,  conversion,  and 
arrangements,  yet  is  the  most  perfect  regularity  preserved— the  whole  being 
governed  by  the  sovereign  will  of  God.  (quoted  in  Prigogine,  Order  Out  of  Chaos 
108-09) 

Again  and  again  the  founders  of  the  conversion  principle  use  the  language  of  natural 
unity.  And  behind  this  unity,  as  a final  end,  is  the  "sovereign  will  of  God"  who,  of 
course,  prefers  order  to  disorder  and  unity  to  chaos. 

While  Coleridge  brought  Schelling  and  Kant  to  the  scientific  community  in  Britain, 
this  is  but  one  path  of  his  influence.  He  promotes  Naturphilosphy  through  his  poetry  and 
his  influence  on  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth.  The  Romantic  image  asks  readers  to  posit  the 
same  sorts  universal  order  as  the  first  law  of  thermodynamics.  For  Joule  figuring  the 
problem  of  thermal  conversions,  "everything  may  appear  complicated  and  involved  in 
apparent  confusion  and  intricacy  of  an  almost  endless  variety  of  causes,  effects, 
conversion,  and  arrangements,  yet  is  the  most  perfect  regularity  preserved"  such  that  " the 
entire  machinery,  complicated  as  it  is,  works  smoothly  and  harmoniously"  (Prigogine, 
Order  Out  of  Chaos  109).  So  too  do  the  Romantic  poets  contemplate  the  "complicated 
and  involved"  relationship  between  humans  and  Nature  and  ultimately  posit  an  exchange 
that  "works  smoothly  and  harmoniously."  Nature  is  characterized  by  its  diversity  and  its 
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variety;  yet,  it  may  be  thought  of  by  its  unity.  Ultimately,  it  is  the  unity  of  Coleridge's 
"Multeity  in  Unity"  that  wins  out.  If,  as  Coleridge  wished,  "we  could  see  the  thought 
which  is  present  at  once  in  the  whole  and  in  every  part"  then  the  complexity  of  nature 
would  give  way  to  a greater  unity.  By  seeing  everything  "at  once,"  the  mind  imposes 
on  Nature  the  frame  of  the  picturesque.  The  conglomerate  of  things  in  nature  is  ordered 
as  objects  in  one  neatly  framed  scene.  A single  and  static  image  prevails. 

One  need  not  venture  far  into  Romantic  criticism  before  finding  extensive  work 

tracing  the  influence  of  Schelling  and  Naturphilosophie  in  British  Romantic  literature. 

Rather  than  trace  German  influence  on  British  Romanticism  as  has  been  done  already  by 

Abrams,  Hirsch,  Beers,  and  Levinson,  I will  highlight  a few  relevant  passages.  Consider 

Coleridge's  famous  development  of  the  symbol  as  mediator  between  the  real  and  the 

ideal,  or  even  further,  the  actualization  of  a real-ideal  union  (Appleyard  227): 

Now  allegory  is  but  a translation  of  abstract  notions  into  a picture-language, 
which  is  itself  nothing  but  an  abstraction  from  an  object  of  the  senses;  the 
principle  being  more  worthless  even  than  its  phantom  proxy,  both  alike 
unsubstantial,  and  the  former  shapeless  to  boot.  On  the  other  hand  a symbol  is 
characterized  by  a translucence  of  the  special  in  the  individual,  or  of  the  general 
in  the  special,  or  of  the  universal  in  the  temporal.  It  always  partakes  of  the  reality 
which  it  renders  intelligible;  and  while  it  enunciates  the  whole,  abides  itself  as  a 
living  part  in  that  unity  of  which  it  is  the  representative.  The  other  are  but  empty 
echoes  which  the  fancy  arbitrarily  associates  with  apparitions  of  matter,  less 
beautiful  but  not  less  shadowy  than  the  sloping  orchard  or  hill-side  pasture-field 
seen  in  the  transparent  lake  below.  Alas,  for  the  flocks  that  are  to  be  led  forth  to 
such  pastures!*^ 

Here  Coleridge  lays  out  a vast  territory  and  closely  regulated  economy.  First  the  symbol 
moves  vertically  between  an  ideal  world  and  the  real,  temporal  world.  The  image  stacks 
meaning  vertically,  taking  details  from  the  special  and  particular  and  adding  layers  of 
universal  and  ideal  significance.  Following  Heinrich  Steffens,  Coleridge  uses  a vertical 
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axis  as  the  fixed  line  of  being  and  the  horizontal  axis  as  the  movement  of  becoming.*^ 

The  stacking  of  meaning  vertically  privileges  being  at  the  loss  of  horizontal  sliding  of 

signification,  the  movement  of  the  image  through  and  into  other  suggestive  moments  of 

the  text.  Seeing  the  "special  in  the  individual,  or  the  general  in  the  special  or  of  the 

universal  in  the  temporal"  is  the  act  of  seeing  in  a single  moment,  the  arresting  of  the 

temporal  in  a moment  of  union  between  abstract  and  concrete  housed  in  the  image.  And 

even  if  the  image  is  aided  by  the  horizontal  progression  of  the  surrounding  narrative  to 

draw  its  particular  and  universal  significance,  the  image  remains  a static  center  piece 

around  which  the  concentric  rings  of  the  tale  are  formed.  Following  Home  Tooke's 

grammar,  Coleridge  invests  in  nouns  as  substantives  that  provide  windows  of  meaning 

rather  than  make  use  of  verbs  as  passports  to  travel,  moving  objects  and  attributes  across 

fields  of  signification,  gamering  meaning,  and  losing  and  gaining  new  possible 

configurations  of  identity.  The  static  vertical  stacking  of  the  symbol  ensures  stability.  It 

stands  in  contrast  to  verbs  of  transport  that  would  risk  the  loss  of  signification.*^ 

Coleridge's  passion  for  unity  manifest  in  his  published  prose  and  notebooks  also  can 

be  found  in  his  poetry.  Take,  for  example,  "The  Eolian  Harp"  where  the  narrator  revels 

in  the  discovery  of  "O!  the  one  Life  within  us  and  abroad,/  Which  meets  all  motion  and 

becomes  its  soul."’*  But  for  Coleridge  the  tmest  revelation  of  philosophical  tmth  is  in 

Wordsworth's  poetry.  In  Wordsworth's  famous  "Tintem  Abbey,"  we  find  the 

manifestation  of  a unifying  principle; 

A presence  that  disturbs  me  with  joy  . . . 

Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused  . . . 

A motion  and  a spirit,  that  impels 

All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought. 

And  rolls  through  all  things.'^ 
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The  poems  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  establish  a central  image,  a single  picture  of  the 
everything  "at  once"  that  will  provide  a cohesion  for  diverse  elements.  The  central  image 
in  Tintem  Abbey  is  not  simply  a "spirit"  that  moves  through  Nature  as  might  a nymph  or 
dyad;  rather,  the  spirit  serves  as  an  underlying  principle  that  unites  humans  and  nature, 
"All  thinking  things"  as  well  as  "all  objects  of  all  thought."  And  there  is  no  waste  nor 
excess  as  "All  thinking  things"  as  well  as  "all  objects  of  all  thought"  participate  in  a 
harmonious  interrelation.  The  exchange  between  humans  and  Nature  is  made  clear  in 
Wordsworth's  relentlessly  revised  poem  The  Ruined  Cottage: 

Thus  disciplined 

All  things  shall  live  in  us  and  we  shall  live 
In  all  things  that  surround  us. . . . 

For  thus  the  senses  and  the  intellect 
Shall  each  to  each  supply  a mutual  aid  . . . 

And  forms  and  feelings  acting  thus,  and  thus 
Reacting,  they  shall  each  acquire 
A living  spirit  and  a character 
Till  then  unfelt.^® 

Between  sense  and  intellect,  between  physics  and  metaphysics  moves  a "living  spirit" 
that  partakes  of  both  and  unites  the  two  much  as  Coleridge  imagined  when  he  assigned  to 
the  symbol  the  task  of  actualizing  a real-ideal  union.  We  arrive,  then,  at  one  massive 
organism  that  is  both  infinite  and  particular,  organic  and  divine,  and  that  unites  humans 
and  Nature.  Much  like  scientific  conservation  of  energy,  in  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge  there  is  an  easy  exchange  between  man  and  nature  via  the  poet  and  his 
faculty  of  Imagination. 

In  a variety  of  ways  Romantic  poets  have  tired  to  develop  a closed  literary  system. 

The  literary  movement  comes  recommended  by  its  own  criticism  complete  with  prefaces. 
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footnotes,  letters,  and  biographies  suggesting  how  the  literature  is  to  be  read.^^  The 
literary  and  critical  works  advertise  the  poetic  image  as  the  figure  of  efficiency  and 
totalization  encompassing  humans  and  Nature  and  moving  between  real  and  ideal  worlds. 

While  Coleridge  attempts  to  expand  the  possible  signification  of  an  image  by  his 
theory  of  the  symbol,  his  is  still  a closed  economy  of  conservation  since  the  image  does 
not  allow  for  drifts  and  leaks  of  meaning.  In  The  Statesman's  Manual,  Coleridge 
contrasts  the  poetry  of  organic  growth  which  springs  from  the  imagination  and  finds 
natural  affinities  between  the  concrete  and  the  abstract  to  mechanized  fancy  which 
artificially  couples  images.  This  contrast  between  a dynamic,  organic  poetry  and  a 
mechanical  poetry  would  seem  to  coincide  rather  nicely  with  a shift  from  a Mechanical 
Age  to  the  Thermodynamic  Age.  The  parallel  is  instructive  in  its  half  truth.  That  is, 
organic  poetry  fits  neatly  with  the  first  law  of  thermodynamics,  the  law  of  conservation 
of  energy,  but  is  at  odds  with  the  second  law  of  entropic  loss. 

The  image  seems  to  travel~is  organic  and  dynamic— but  only  seems  to  do  so.  The 
image  has  a pre-established  telos.  In  any  moment,  its  past  and  future  can  be  predicted. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  no  surprises  in  Romantic  poems;  rather,  the  surprises  are 
prescribed  by  expectations  of  the  narrative  (as  a tale  or  as  the  grand  narrative  of  history) 
and  by  architecture  of  the  symbol.^^  The  law  of  conservation,  the  first  law  of 
thermodynamics  and  the  law  governing  Romantic  images,  remains  within  the  economy  of 
a mechanical  system  of  exchange.  In  a mechanical  system,  from  any  particular  moment, 
any  other  moment  in  the  system  can  be  calculated.  Past  and  future  are  contained  within 
the  specifics  of  each  particular  point  and  time.  As  a consequence,  time  itself  as  evolution 
of  a system  has  little  relevance  . Time  can  move  as  easily  backwards  as  forwards. 
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The  use  of  images  that  seem  to  move  but  are  in  fact  fixed  according  to  the 

architecture  of  organic  growth  finds  an  equivalent  in  the  plotting  of  movement  according 

to  the  classical  dynamics  of  a mechanical  system.  In  classical  dynamics,  all  points  and 

times  in  an  operation  are  equivalent  since  we  can  move  from  any  one  point  to  any  other 

through  a conversion  by  a change  in  variables.  In  the  ideal  world  of  dynamics,  a machine 

transmits  all  of  the  energy  it  receives  into  motion;  all  energy  is  conserved.  Starting  with 

a certain  amount  of  potential  energy  (a  raised  weight,  for  example)  an  "equal"  amount  of 

kinetic  energy  can  be  produced.  As  a weight  drops,  each  moment  of  time  yields  a spatial 

position  with  a changing  ratio  of  potential  to  kinetic  energy.  While  most  dynamic 

systems  are  more  complicated  than  this  simple  example,  the  principle  remains  the  same. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  the  total  energy  of  an  isolated  system  was  summarized  by  a 

new  function,  the  Hamiltonian.  This  function's  "canonical  variables"  of  coordinates  and 

momenta  describe  a dynamic  system  completely.  The  Hamiltonian  makes  some  basic 

assumptions  about  the  units  of  canonic  variables.  It  treats  the  units  as  if  they  were  in  a 

free  particle  system,  disregarding  or  "eliminating"  the  interaction  between  units  by  a 

change  in  representation.  In  such  a system,  called  an  integrable  system,  units  change  in 

isolation,  working  independently  of  all  other  units.  Prigogine  explains. 

We  have  already  noted  that  in  dynamics  "everything  is  given."  Here  this  means 
that,  from  the  very  first  instant,  the  value  of  the  various  invarients  of  the  motion  is 
fixed;  nothing  may  "happen"  or  "take  place."  Here  we  reach  one  of  those  dramatic 
moments  in  the  history  of  science  when  the  description  of  nature  was  nearly 
reduced  to  a static  picture.  Indeed,  through  a clever  change  of  variables,  all 
interaction  could  be  made  to  disappear.  (Prigogine,  Order  Out  of  Chaos  71-72) 

Likewise,  Romantic  texts  want  to  show  a relation  between  objects  and  between  subject 
and  object  but,  like  classical  dynamics,  the  relation  is  always  one  of  easily  convertible 
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variables.  The  Romantic  image,  or  for  Coleridge  the  symbol,  ensures  an  exchange 
without  loss  between  different  moments  of  a text  and  different  sorts  of  meaning.  With 
the  Romantic  image,  from  the  ideal  to  the  real  and  from  the  specific  to  the  universal, 
"everything  is  given." 

By  way  of  the  three-body  problem,  however.  Bums  and  Poincare  were  able  to  show 

that  dynamic  systems  are  not  isotropic.  While  we  may  be  able  to  hide  the  interaction 

between  units,  such  interrelation  cannot  be  eliminated.  The  interactive  multiplicity  of 

Nature  refused  to  submit  itself  as  a homogeneous  world.  While  a dynamic  system  would 

permit  the  plotting  of  a trajectory  through  homogeneous  space,  there  are  instances  in 

which  a trajectory  may  become  intrinsically  indeterminate  at  particular  "singular  points." 

In  such  moments,  the  fluctuations  move  beyond  what  could  be  predicted  in  an  integrable 

system.  Maxwell  illustrates  the  possibilities  of  such  singular  points: 

In  all  such  cases  there  is  one  common  circumstance— the  system  has  a quantity  of 
potential  energy,  which  is  capable  of  being  transformed  into  motion,  but  which 
cannot  begin  to  be  so  transformed  till  the  system  has  reached  a certain 
configuration,  to  attain  which  requires  an  expenditure  of  work,  which  in  certain 
cases  may  be  infinitesimally  small,  and  in  general  bears  no  definite  proportion  to 
the  energy  developed  in  consequence  thereof  For  example,  the  rock  loosed  by 
frost  and  balanced  on  a singular  point  of  the  mountain-side,  the  little  spark  which 
kindles  the  great  forest,  the  little  work  which  sets  the  world  a fighting,  the  little 
scruple  which  prevents  a man  from  doing  his  will,  the  little  spore  which  blights  all 
the  potatoes,  the  little  gemmule  which  makes  us  philosophers  or  idiots.  Every 
existence  above  a certain  rank  has  its  singular  points:  the  higher  the  rank,  the 
more  of  them.  At  these  points,  influences  whose  physical  magnitude  is  too  small 
to  be  taken  account  of  by  an  finite  being,  may  produce  results  of  the  greatest 
importance.  All  great  results  produced  by  human  endeavor  depend  on  taking 
advantage  of  these  singular  states  when  they  occur,  (quoted  in  Prigogine,  Order 
Out  of  Chaos  73) 
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The  law  of  conservation  does  not  provide  room  for  such  transformative  leaps  from 
singular  points.  Under  the  first  law  of  thermodynamics,  nature's  energy  is  benign  and 
orderly.  But,  there  is  another  level,  more  active  and  destructive,  that  goes  beyond 
conversion,  "Indeed  only  difference,  such  as  a difference  of  temperature  or  of  potential 
energy,  can  produce  results  that  are  also  differences.  Energy  conversion  is  merely  the 
destruction  of  a difference,  together  with  the  creation  of  another  difference.  The  power 
of  nature  is  thus  concealed  by  the  use  of  equivalences"  (Prigogine,  Order  Out  of  Chaos 
111).  What  would  happen  if  in  Romantic  literature  we  concentrated  on  the  field  of 
differences  rather  than  equivalences?  What  if  multeity  sprung  loose  from  the  reigns  of 
unity?  And  what  if  the  Romantic  metaphor  went  awry? 

The  Gothic  Church  Meets  the  Second  Law  of  Thermodynamics 

In  1824  Said  Carnot  laid  out  the  dynamic  properties  of  heat  that  would  serve  as  the 
outline  for  a new  thermodynamic  cosmology.  Influenced  by  his  father's  work  on 
increasing  productivity  of  the  water  wheel,  Carnot  found  that  the  steam  engine  works  at 
maximal  efficiency  under  two  conditions.  First,  for  heat  to  generate  power,  there  must  be 
a difference  in  temperature.  And  secondly,  for  maximum  power  there  must  be  no  useless 
flow  of  heat.  For  the  second  condition  to  be  true,  there  must  be  no  contact  between 
bodies  at  different  temperatures.  This,  of  course,  sets  up  a logical  impossibility  (Cadwell 
192-95).  To  get  around  the  contradiction,  Carnot  concedes  that  a slight  difference  in 
gradient  of  temperature  will  produce  maximal  results.  Some  thirty  years  later,  Clausius 
will  use  Carnot's  ideal  engine  as  the  limit  case  for  his  work  on  entropy. 
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In  the  Camot  engine,  the  final  conditions  are  equal  to  the  initial  conditions. 
Clausius  explains  why  this  limit  case  cannot  be  attained.  Changes  in  thermal  gradient 
and  shifts  in  the  arrangement  of  molecular  particles  cause  an  irreversible  net  energy  loss 
to  the  system.  Temperature  change  and  molecular  arrangement  constitute  what  Clausius 
calls  the  "transformational  content"  of  the  system.  He  calls  this  magnitude  "entropy," 
from  the  Greek  word  for  "transformation"  (Cadwell  271-72). 

Romanticism  attempts  to  establish  a seamless  exchange  between  humans  and 
nature.  In  doing  so,  it  arrives  at  one  massive  organism  that  embraces  the  infinite  and 
particular,  organic  and  divine,  and  that  unites  humans  and  Nature.  This  organism  is  a 
poetic  double  chambered  steam  engine  exchanging  energy  between  humans  and  Nature. 
If  we  follow  Clausius's  observation  regarding  transformational  content  of  a steam  engine, 
then  our  double  chambered  Romantic  engine  which  flows  between  humans  and  Nature 
and  attempts  a conservation  of  energy  between  the  two  will  exhibit  elements  of  disorder 
during  the  process  of  exchange.  But,  as  we  might  suspect,  this  loss  in  the  exchange  is  not 
readily  conceded  by  the  Romantics  who  consider  themselves  prophets  of  a singular 
underlying  order. 

Let  us  consider  an  example  of  Romantic  construction  of  order  based  on  a static 
spatial  diagraming  then  its  possible  undoing  by  entropy's  irreversible  temporal  flow. 

Together  in  Alfoxden,  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  plan  for  "the  FIRST  GENUfNE 
PHILOSOPHIC  POEM,"  conceived  after  the  joint  venture  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  in 

The  plan  was  the  product  of  the  annus  miabilis  in  which  "each  had  given  love 
and  intellectual  companionship  unstintingly  to  the  other.^^  The  poem  was  to  be  written 
by  Wordsworth  and  to  develop  ideas  he  and  Coleridge  were  pursuing  in  conversations. 
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According  to  Wordsworth's  Preface  to  The  Excursion,  the  poem  was  constructed  as  a 
grand  edifiee  encompassing  the  topics  of  Man,  Nature,  and  Soeiety.  Coleridge  had  the 
further  ambitions  that  the  poem  would  include  a survey  of  the  senses  refuting 
philosophieal  materialism,  the  fall  of  man  as  evident  from  both  savage  and  eivil  states, 
and  the  manifestation  of  divine  Redemption  as  seen  through  an  organic  philosophy  (Gill 
3 1 0).  The  massive  poem  was  pursued  piecemeal  for  some  fifteen  years. 

With  The  Recluse  eompleted  in  1814  as  the  middle  book  of  a tripartite  structure, 

Wordsworth  publicly  announced  his  projected  "philosophieal  poem."  The  whole  poem 

was  never  to  be  written,  in  part  because  of  the  poor  reviews  of  The  Recluse  and  in  part 

beeause  of  the  very  impossibility  of  the  task  Wordsworth  had  set  before  him.  The 

Prelude,  which  remained  unpublished  until  the  author's  death,  was  to  be  the  first  section 

and  "ante-chamber"  to  the  Work.  The  whole  of  the  Work  was  to  be  laid  out  like  a "gothic 

church"  such  that  "minor  Pieces,  which  have  been  long  before  the  Public,  when  they  shall 

be  properly  arranged,  will  be  found  by  the  attentive  Reader  to  have  such  connection  with 

the  main  Work  as  may  give  them  elaim  to  be  likened  to  the  little  cells,  oratories,  and 

sepulchral  recesses,  ordinarily  included  in  those  edifices"  (The  Poems,  vol.  2,  33).  As  a 

prospectus  to  the  Work,  Wordsworth  quotes  the  final  lines  from  his  Home  at  Grasmere: 

How  exquisitely  the  individual  Mind 
(And  the  progressive  powers  perhaps  no  less 
Of  the  whole  speeies)  to  the  external  World 
Is  fitted:  —and  how  exquisitely,  to— 

Theme  this  but  little  heard  of  among  men— 

The  external  World  is  fitted  to  the  Mind; 

And  the  ereation  (by  no  lower  name 

Can  it  be  called)  which  they  with  blended  might 

Accomplish:— this  is  our  high  argument. 
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Conceiving  his  work  as  a gothic  church,  Wordsworth  exposes  the  spatial  architecture 
necessary  for  poems  of  organic  growth.  The  seeming  evolution  of  organic  poems  is 
contained  within  a preordained  blueprint  in  which  both  large  and  small  poems  find  their 
sacred  and  ordained  plaee.  Furthermore,  as  the  prospectus  shows,  from  the  outset  the 
human  mind  and  Nature  are  presumed  to  be  exquisitely  fitted  to  one  another.  The  poem 
is  supposed  to  unfold  in  narrative  form  as  if  the  fit  was  discovered  along  the  way— 
organically  and  spontaneously.  But  the  dramatie  form  announced  by  Wordsworth  for 
The  Excursion  and  used  to  develop  the  "fit"  was  anything  but  dramatic.  Hazlitt's  review 
in  The  Examiner  explains: 

the  evident  seope  and  tendency  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  mind  is  the  reverse  of 
dramatic.  It  resists  all  change  of  character,  all  variety  of  scenery,  all  bustle, 
machinery,  and  pantomime  of  the  stage,  or  of  real  life— whatever  might  relieve  or 
relax  or  change  the  direction  of  its  own  activity,  jealous  of  all  eompetition.  The 
power  of  his  mind  preys  upon  itself.  It  is  as  if  there  were  nothing  but  himself  and 
the  universe.  He  lives  in  the  busy  solitude  of  his  own  heart;  in  the  deep  silence  of 
thought  (quoted  in  Gill  304). 

Wordsworth  has  constructed  an  exchange  between  mind  and  Nature  without  the 
possibilities  of  change  found  in  the  "bustle"  of  life.  His  poetry  remains  a solemn 
cathedral  closed  in  upon  itself  and  spiraling  upward  revealing  a vertical  alignment  of 
being  rather  than  the  dramatic  horizontal  field  of  becoming.  Rather  than  engage  in  the 
disorderly  strife  of  the  world,  the  poet  encloses  a world  of  "himself  and  the  universe" 
where  his  thoughts  move  vertically,  "on  shadowy  ground,  must  sink/  Deep— and,  aloft 
ascending,  breathe  in  worlds  / To  which  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  but  a veil"  (Poems 
Volume  Two  38  line  29). 

Hazlitt's  "bustle"  of  life  ean  at  least  in  part  be  attributed  to  a growing  cultural 


sensitivity  toward  temporality: 
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What  is  the  Industrial  Revolution?  A revolution  operating  on  matter.  It  takes 
place  at  the  very  sources  of  dynamics,  at  the  origins  of  force.  One  takes  force  as 
it  is  or  one  introduces  it.  Descartes  and  Newton,  crowned  by  Lagrange,  chose  the 
first  alternative:  force  is  there,  given  by  the  biotope,  the  wind,  the  sea,  and 
gravity. . . .Then  a sudden  change  is  imposed  on  the  raw  elements:  fire  replaces 
air  and  water  in  order  to  transform  the  earth.  (Serres  56) 

Formerly  humans  were  subject  to  time  as  brought  on  by  the  wind  or  as  produced  by 

animals.  Now,  with  the  steam  engine,  time  is  within  our  control.  It  moves  at  our  speed 

rather  than  we  at  its  summons. 

Consider  a few  brief  examples.  Perhaps  by  chance  encounter,  one  afternoon  in  1838 
while  out  boating  on  the  Thames  near  Rotherhithe,  Turner  witnessed  the  final  hours  of  a 
great  war  ship,  the  Temeraire,  as  it  was  towed  upriver  by  two  steam  boats.  The  massive 
ship  now  empty  and  without  mast  or  sail  was  enroute  from  the  navel  base  at  Sheemess  to 
a private  shipyard  where  the  Temeraire  would  be  stripped  of  her  valuable  oak  timber  and 
copper  fittings.  The  ship  fought  under  Nelson  at  the  decisive  Battle  of  the  Nile  in  1798, 
and  in  1805  she  fought  at  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  which  laid  the  foundation  for  British 
navel  supremacy.  At  Trafalgar  the  British  were  outnumbered  and  out  gunned  by  the 
French  and  Spanish  ships.  Nelson  divided  his  force  into  two  parts  and  drove  them  into 
the  French  defenses  forcing  close-quarters  gunnery.  As  the  first  ship  in  the  left  flank. 

The  Victory,  drove  into  French  defenses,  it  drew  all  the  enemy's  fire.  The  Temeraire 
maneuvered  to  take  the  fire  in  her  stead.  She  received  vigorous  fire  from  the  enemy,  but 
in  two  hours,  she  had  defeated  two  seventy-four  gun  French  ships  and  had  them  lashed 
one  to  her  mainmast  and  the  other  to  her  anchor. 

Turner  saw  the  paradox  in  this  noble  fighting  vessel  stripped  of  its  sails  and  guns  and 
unceremoniously  pulled  by  two  small  tug  boats.  In  Turner's  Fighting  Temeraire  of  1 838, 
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"contrary  to  what  the  historian  of  glorious  events  recounts,  the  true  battle  did  not  take 
place  at  Trafalgar"  (Serres  57).  The  actual  battle  is  between  the  heroic,  colorful  sailing 
ship  and  the  small  black-gray  tug  boat  that  pulls  it  to  its  final  rest  at  the  ship  yards. 

Many  of  the  first  experimental  steam  boats  were  launehed  in  the  early  1 800s  in  Joanna 
Baillie's  native  Scotland.  Later,  in  1 823  when  steam  transportation  was  open  to 
"passangers  of  every  sort,"  she  wrote  a meditation  on  the  new  form  of  travel.^^  Like 
Turner's  Termer  air,  her  "Address  to  a Steam  Vessel"  makes  the  eontrast  between  steam 
driven  boat  and  sail  boat: 

thou  [steam  vessel]  art 
A daily  lab'rer,  a mechanic  swart. 

In  working  weeds  array'd  of  homely  grey. 

Opposed  to  gentle  numph  or  lady  gay. 

To  whose  free  robes  the  graceful  right  is  given 

To  play  and  dally  with  the  winds  of  heaven.  (Baillie  43,  lines  121-26) 

The  steam  vessel  "hold's!  thy  eourse  in  independent  pride"  in  contrast  to  the  rigged  boat 

that  "to  the  breezy  air,  / Unfurl  their  swelling  sails"  (Baillie  42,  lines  21,  100-01).  Baillie 

goes  on  to  parallel  the  "modem  men  with  all  their  alter'd  ways"  to  the  steam  engine. 

Now,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  men  move  in  the  age  of  Watt  and  Davy  rather  than  the 

age  of  Columbus  and  Magellan. 

In  a poem  that  would  be  well  paired  with  Turner's  Rain,  Steam,  Speed,  Wordsworth 

comments  on  the  new  relationship  between  humans  and  Nature  which  he  addresses  to  a 

steam  engine  in  "Steamboats,  Viaduets,  and  Railways": 

In  spite  of  all  that  beauty  may  disown 
In  your  harsh  features.  Nature  doth  embrace 
Her  lawtlil  offspring  in  Man's  art;  and  Time 
Pleased  with  your  triumph's  o'er  his  brother  Spaee  . . . 

Smiles  on  you  with  cheer  sublime.^^ 
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An  engine  that  sets  our  conventional  relationship  with  the  world  askew  and  produces 
"sublime"  effects  could  be  dangerously  out  of  joint  with  Nature.  But  despite  "harsh 
features"  and  the  possibility  that  the  engine  will  disfigure  nature  and  the  relationship 
between  man  and  nature,  the  poet  is  at  pains  to  show  that  there  is  a place  in  Nature  for 
this  new  "lawful  offspring  of  Man's  art."  The  steam  engine  sets  Time  over  Space  which 
produces  dizzying,  sublime  effects.  Yet,  Wordsworth's  sublime  in  this  poem  is  rather 
tame,  producing  merely  "smiles"  and  "cheer."  Lurking  below  this  kind  and  profitable 
exchange  is  a more  monstrous  disorder.^^  While  Wordsworth's  triumph  of  Time  over 
Space  is  simply  a poetic  means  of  representing  technological  innovations  in  speed,  the 
steam  engine  as  an  entropic  system  does  introduce  the  problem  of  time  or  irreversible 
evolution  of  a system.  Steamboats  and  trains  changed  the  nineteenth  century's  sense  of 
time,  developing  the  field  of  becoming  and  temporal  change. 

Clausius's  entropy  introduces  time's  arrow,  an  irreversible  loss  to  the  system  that 
moves  in  a single  direction.  In  order  to  understand  the  entropic  loss  due  to 
transformational  content,  Boltzmann  introduced  the  interrelation  of  particles  based  on 
probabilities.  While  mechanical  or  classical  dynamic  systems  and  their  Romantic 
equivalents  evident  in  Coleridge's  symbols  and  Wordsworth's  gothic  church  consider 
each  unit  separately  and  in  isolation,  the  thermodynamic  system  re-introduces  the 
interrelation  between  particles.  The  system  forgets  its  initial  conditions  and  evolves 
toward  attractor  states,  states  of  increased  stability  and  simplieity  based,  as  Boltzmann 
explains,  on  the  probable  interaction  of  a population  of  molecules.  With  temporal 
evolution  and  interrelation  based  on  probabilities,  the  thermal  system  moves  far  from  a 
Newtonian  cosmology  of  isomorphic  space  and  time  reversibility.  Once  again,  we  can 
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ask  what  would  happen  if  the  movement  in  the  Romantic  text  was  not  grounded  by  the 
unifying  trope  of  the  symbol,  the  strength  of  a single  and  static  image  that  plots  the 
course  of  the  narrative. 

To  take  seriously  the  triumph  of  time  over  space  and  the  introduction  of  noise  into 

systems  of  exchange  would  mean  a re-evaluation  of  basic  units  such  as  time,  space, 

objects,  and  interrelations  as  Boltzmann  has  done.  As  Michel  Serres  explains,  time 

moves  at  different  rates  in  large  living  systems  such  as  the  human-Nature  engine: 

Now,  here  is  the  crux  of  the  matter,  all  times  converge  in  this  temporary  knot:  The 
drift  of  entropy  or  the  irreversible  thermal  flow,  wear  and  aging,  the  exhaustion  of 
initial  redundancy,  time  which  turns  back  on  feedback  rings  or  the  quasi-stability 
of  eddies,  the  conservative  invariance  of  genetic  nuclei,  the  permanence  of  a 
form,  the  erratic  blinking  of  aleatory  mutations,  the  implacable  flittering  out  of 
non-viable  elements,  the  local  flow  upstream  toward  negentropic  islands— refuse, 
recycling,  memory,  increase  of  complexities.  (Serres  75) 

The  Romantic  human-Nature  engine  is  not  a circle,  nor  is  it  a spiral  moving  toward 
increasing  synthesis  and  the  realization  of  a divine  plan.  It  is  not  a pre-established 
structure  such  as  a gothic  church  with  its  spirals  moving  toward  the  infinite.  Rather,  this 
engine  is  a temporal  converter  that  exchanges  various  bodies  and  their  units  of  time  and 
energy.  Pockets  of  negentropy  and  local  order  float  along  a sea  of  entropy,  interact  with 
other  elements,  and  create  disturbances  and  conversions.  Consequently,  "we  are 
submerged  to  our  neck,  to  our  eyes,  to  our  hair,  in  a furiously  raging  ocean.  We  are  the 
voice  of  this  hurricane,  this  thermal  howl,  and  we  do  not  even  know  it"  (Serres  77).  At 
least,  most  of  us  don't  know  it,  and  the  sights  and  sounds  move  through  us  unnoticed. 

But  the  poet  as  mediator  between  human  and  nature  situates  him/herself  at  the  moment  of 
exchange  taking  place  between  the  two  chambers.  Much  like  the  labor  done  by 
Maxwell's  demon  who  is  set  at  the  critical  point  of  exchange  to  balance  the  flow  of  hot 
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and  cold  particles,  poetic  production  works  to  occlude  any  problems  in  the  human-nature 
system.  Yet,  despite  poetic  production,  between  the  two  elements  the  exchange  yields 
residual  loss.  Or  rather,  poetic  production  bears  witness  to  the  loss,  to  the  variable 
temporalities,  to  the  organism  as  temporal  converter.  Romantie  poetry  gives  voice  to  the 
"thermal  howl"  and  "furiously  raging  ocean"  of  which  we  are  a part. 

Transformational  Relations  and  the  Implications  of  Entropy 

The  Romantic  notion  of  an  organic  whole  is  a false  unity  whereby  each  object  still 
remains  separate  and  unrelated  to  other  objects  except  at  an  abstracted  level  of  unity 
found  in  a "higher"  or  "absolute"  consciousness  or  at  a level  that  is  able  to  establish 
objects  as  related  in  a polarity.  Romantic  organization  involves  a spatialization  of  objects 
upward  toward  greater  etheral  unity  and  outward  as  the  eentral  image  structures  the 
narrative  of  the  text.  For  the  Romantics,  organic  unity  works  like  Carnot's  engine.  It 
provided  a limit  case  to  deseribe  and  order  harmonious  human  interaction  with  Nature. 

But  like  Clausius  who  studied  Carnot's  engine,  poets  of  the  early  nineteenth  century 
bear  witness  to  a Romantic  equivalent  of  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics.  Their 
poetry  reveals  not  simply  an  exehange  between  humans  and  Nature  but  also  new 
formulations  of  interrelatedness.  These  texts  show  an  intimate  relationship  between  the 
observer  and  the  landscape,  an  intimaey  without  a level  of  abstracted  unification.  There 
is  a connected  relatedness  without  a unifying  principle— something  like  Romantic 
"spontaneity"  without  the  recolleetion  in  tranquility.  Unlike  Coleridge's  concern  for  a 
vertical  integration  based  on  levels  of  being,  a relatedness  without  vertical  abstraction 
works  horizontally  according  to  temporal  unfolding  of  becoming.^*^  The  temporality 
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introduced  by  such  relatedness  works  much  like  the  transformational  content  of 
Clausius's  entropy.  Such  temporal  unfolding  does  not  have  reeourse  to  organic  growth 
which  creates  levels  of  unity  over  time  by  reducing  or  assimilating  differences.  Instead, 
entropic  temporality  disrupts  the  self-similarity  of  a system.  The  structure  or  patterning 
of  a system  works  by  maintaining  difference  within  a greater  unity,  a unity  structured  on 
self-similarity  over  time.  But  entropy  disrupts  this  patterning,  increasing  the  complexity 
and  instability  of  the  system  until  it  reaches  a point  of  eollapse  or  jumps  to  a new  and 
completely  different  level  of  organization. 

Since  such  new  temporal  configurations  brought  on  by  entropy  have  no  recourse  to  a 
unifying  principle,  they  are  truly  transformative;  these  changes  cannot  be  assimilated  into 
a "higher"  unity.  Is  it  mere  eoincidenee  that  the  word  "entropy"  derives  from  the  word 
for  "transformation"?  Entropy  is  a sign  of  connectedness  outside  of  relations  figured  as 
productive  according  to  the  prineiple  of  conservation.  Entropy  is  not  about  converting 
heat  to  work  or  vice  versa;  it  is  about  the  very  transformation  that  occurs  in  the 
conversion.  It  is  not  about  the  equality  that  makes  eonversion  possible  but  rather  about 
the  differences,  outside  of  any  similarity,  that  activate  the  dynamics  of  change. 

It  is  only  through  dissemetry  that  flows  for  production  can  take  place.  Consequently 
my  interest  is  in  structures  far  from  equilibrium.^'  A structure  can  be  eonsidered  as  any 
set  of  repeating  actions  that  form  a pattern  of  exchanges.  Far  from  equilibrium  structures, 
otherwise  known  as  "dissipative  structures,"  have  a dangerously  high  complexity  that  is 
threatened  by  any  perturbations  to  the  system.  Such  structures  are  possible  only  because 
they  are  in  open  systems  that  exchange  matter  and  energy  with  the  environment.  The 
exchange  with  the  environment  provides  boundary  conditions  for  the  structure.  Open 
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structures  are  sensitive  to  environmental  effects  and  random  perturbations  by  aleatory 
elements.  Complex  patterns  of  repetition  can  collapse  due  to  errors  in  repetition  or 
environmental  variations.  Because  of  this  sensitivity,  the  open  system  far  from 
equilibrium  evolves  by  increasing  complexity  and  instability  until  the  system  reaches  a 
"bifurcation  point."  At  such  singular  points,  the  system  leaps  to  one  of  several  new  levels 
of  stability  where  the  new  structure  matches  the  changes  in  the  environment.  Such  a leap 
in  the  structure  is  a phase  change  where  the  structure  and  its  parts  are  altered 
simultaneously  and  systematically. 

What  would  it  mean  for  the  Romantic  system  of  exchanges  to  be  read  as  an  organism 
far  from  equilibrium?  Often  1 have  been  struck  by  the  strangeness  of  particular  passages 
in  Wordsworth,  a strangeness  that  is  either  not  addressed  by  critics  or  is  normalized  by 
incorporating  it  into  a Romantic  flight  of  the  imagination  or  a sense  of  the  sublime.  For 
Wordsworth  scholars,  entropic  transformation  will  seem  at  odds  with  the  Wordsworthian 
project  that  the  poet  establishes  in  footnotes,  prefaces,  and  late  revisions  of  his  poems— a 
project,  as  I have  mentioned,  that  is  designed  according  to  a law  of  conservation. 
However,  transformation  recovers  Wordsworth's  desires  of  the  1 790s  to  represent 
dizzying  and  revolutionary  relations  between  man  with  Nature.  In  such  relations,  there  is 
a discemable  loss  and  change  in  the  identity  of  elements  linked  to  the  temporal 
"evolution"  of  the  text.  The  interrelation  between  what  are  conventionally  called 
"subject"  and  "object"  in  Wordsworth's  work  is  so  complex  as  to  confound  neat 
categories  of  subject-object  identity  and  to  create  new  means  of  seeing  relatedness.  We 
have  hints  of  this  relation  in  the  common  categorization  of  Wordsworth's  interests  in 
thel790s:  the  sublime  in  landscapes;  the  revolutionary  in  politics;  and  the  discords  in 
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sensations,  perceptions,  and  imagination  in  the  workings  of  the  mind.  In  this  study,  I 
move  beyond  the  parameters  of  these  categories  that  work  by  means  of  the  law  of 
conservation  in  preserving  individual  units  and  eliminating  relatedness. 

I consider  Wordsworth's  walks  as  authentically  random  encounters  rather  than  planned 
occasions  for  poems  on  places.  Consequently,  small,  seemingly  insignificant  elements  in 
the  walk  can  disturb  the  structure  of  the  text  as  planned  occasion.  In  the  first 
Wordsworth  chapter,  the  economy  of  the  sublime  that  guarantees  a profitable  return  for 
the  disorientation  of  the  senses  and  is  evoked  by  critics  to  explain  the  Simplon  Pass 
episode  of  The  Prelude  gives  way  to  transformation  in  which  the  disoriented  poet 
discovers  entropic  forces  that  fashion  strange  new  interrelations  of  man  and  nature.  In 
other  poems,  these  new  relations  become  more  striking.  We  see  the  Leech  gather  as  rock 
and  sea  beast  and  the  Cumberland  beggar  as  bird  and  sun.  The  second  Wordsworth 
chapter  pursues  the  (un)grounding  of  the  poet's  images.  The  Guide  to  the  District  of  the 
Lakes  filters  the  lived  land  into  a picturesque  landscape  that  grounds  the  poet's  use  of 
images  throughout  his  corpus;  yet,  Wordsworth  displays  an  anxiety  or  dis-ease  with  his 
own  facile  categorization.  Below  the  surface  of  the  clear  subject-object  relations  to  the 
landscape,  he  introduces  complexity  into  the  categories  and  pursues  temporal  unfolding 
in  static  syntagmatic  structures  of  his  images.  The  result  is  a monstrous  entropy  at  the 
heart  of  the  mechanistic  architecture  of  the  picturesque  representation  of  Nature. 

My  work  with  Wordsworth  is  motivated  by  the  fact  that  he  remains  the  central  figure 
of  Romanticism,  and  it  is  his  poetry  accompanied  by  his  and  Coleridge's  prose  that  forms 
the  center  of  Romantic  ideology.  The  second  figure  I work  with  is  William  Blake.  While 
there  have  been  and  continue  to  be  attempts  to  normalize  Blake  and  bring  him  back  into 
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the  fold  of  common  Romantic  themes  (Imagination,  Revolution,  distrust  of  Science,  etc.), 
I have  chosen  Blake's  work  because  it  resists  such  normalization.  In  my  chapters  on 
Blake,  I consider  his  "minute  particulars"  as  disruptive  forces  and  potent  possibilities  that 
interrupt  metanarrative  readings.  As  with  far  from  equilibrium  systems,  I look  for 
organization  by  way  of  open  exchange  with  the  environment  and  phase  shifts  signaled  by 
aleatory  points  causing  perturbations  in  the  system.  To  Blake  scholars,  a theory  of 
transformation  will  seem  long  overdue.  From  page  to  page  and  indeed  sometimes  from 
line  to  line,  Blake’s  characters  shed  fundamental  attributes  of  their  identities  and  take  on 
new  attributes  from  the  surrounding  characters  and  landscapes.  What  I have  done,  then, 
is  to  take  Blake's  strangeness  as  a serious  struggle  with  ways  of  meaning.  I have  not  tried 
to  explain  it  or  explain  it  away  as  a visionary,  mystic  moment  or  as  historically  caused  by 
his  relation  to  particular  Christian  sects.  The  first  Blake  chapter  explores  the  role  of 
transformation  in  a series  of  early  Blake  illuminations  in  order  to  take  account  of  the 
images  and  verbal  text  in  a selected  sheet  of  The  Four  Zoas.  Thus,  I provide  both  a 
sketch  of  a general  approach  to  Blake's  illuminations  and  a specific  application  of  such  an 
approach.  The  second  Blake  chapter  considers  why  Milton  in  Blake's  Milton  would  leave 
the  stable  and  static  transcendental  realm  of  Heaven  to  go  to  Eternal  Death  and  self- 
annihilation.  Both  the  visual  and  verbal  text  of  Milton  unground  the  archetypal  criticism 
often  used  to  read  Blake's  poetry. 

It  is  my  hope  that  by  following  the  trajectories  of  aleatory  points,  by  observing  phase 
shifts  in  particular  passages,  and  by  performing  transformations  on  selected  elements  of 
texts,  I have  sufficiently  defamiliarized  the  texts  of  Wordsworth  and  Blake  so  as  to  open 
up  new  ways  of  reading  Romantic  poetry.  This  work  is  organized  into  four  chapters— two 
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on  Wordsworth  then  two  on  Blake.  In  the  first  chapter  on  each  poet,  I examine  how 
aleatory  points  moving  through  texts  increasing  the  instability  of  the  narrative.  I call  the 
tracing  of  such  points  across  a text  a "vector  reading."  Such  a reading  produces  a new, 
transformed  relationship  between  units  in  the  narrative.  The  result  is  a phase  shift,  a new 
meaning  relationship  that  is  different  from  the  initial  structure  and  has  forgotten  its  past 
way  of  meaning.  The  second  chapter  on  each  author  considers  the  reasons  why  a 
transformation  in  meaning  is  possible.  These  chapters  expose  the  weakness  of  spatial 
configurations  based  on  a transcendental  cartography.  In  place  of  such  structures,  I 
suggest  ever  shifting  temporal  relations  that  are  particular  to  each  moment  in  the  text  and 
sensitive  to  the  whole  of  the  text  as  an  environment  for  exchange. 
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CHAPTER  2 

VECTORS  OF  READING  AND  TOPOGRAPHIES  OF  DEFIANCE 
IN  WORDSWORTH'S  LANDSCAPES 


Wordsworth's  landscapes  contain  dazzling  configurations  of  objects.  These 
objects  are  laid  out  in  a rather  specific  way  in  the  poems  to  create  a narrative  of 
encounter  and  discovery.  Typically,  Wordsworth  constructs  poems  of  encounter 
by  having  a narrator  roam  the  countryside  and  happen  upon  a particular  spot  that 
affects  his  sensibilities  and  provides  a privileged  insight  into  nature.  And  as  in 
the  exterior  landscape,  so  it  is  in  the  interior.  Following  revelations  regarding 
nature,  the  wanderer  looks  within  himself  and  discovers  "a  sense  sublime/  Of 
something  far  more  deeply  interfused."  In  these  poems,  a single  object  serves  as  a 
center  which  frames  the  scene  and  which  serves  to  triggers  the  exterior  revelation 
regarding  nature  and  the  interior  contemplation  of  the  narrator.  For  example,  in 
"Lines  [Left  upon  a Seat  in  a Yew-tree]"  the  tree  and  moss  covered  stones  around 
it  center  the  surrounding  landscape  of  curling  waves  upon  the  shore,  juniper, 
thistles  and  barren  rocks.  Likewise,  in  "Michael,"  the  story's  emblem  is  the 
unfinished  sheep-fold  which  bears  witness  to  the  trials  of  the  aging  shepherd. 
"Hart-Leap  Well"  has  its  well,  and  "The  Thom,"  of  course,  has  its  'aged  Thom,/ 
This  pond,  and  beauteous  hill  of  moss"  centered  on  the  peak  of  a mountain.  "We 
are  Seven"  centers  around  a gravestone,  and  "Simon  Lee"  has  its  tangled  root.  In 
many  of  these  poems  important  objects  are  given  proper  names  and/or  are 
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capitalized  throughout  the  course  of  a poem  thus  investing  these  objects  with  a 
unique  and  powerful  substantiality. 

Reading  for  Time 

By  Wordsworth's  resolve  "at  all  times,  to  look  steadfastly  at  the  subject,"  he 
creates  the  atmosphere  of  his  poems  from  the  aura  or  nimbus  that  emanates  from 
his  description  of  central  objeets.  Moving  through  this  thick  aura  to  the  object 
becomes  for  the  poems'  narrators  an  aceess  to  a timeless  truth  in  nature.  Both  the 
look  from  a distance  and  the  role  of  privileged  objects  of  the  landscape  as  a 
metaphors  for  the  meeting  of  man  and  nature  are  means  of  spatially  eonfiguring 
the  text.  First,  in  the  look  itself,  there  is  an  established  distance  between  the 
subject  and  object.  This  spacing,  in  fact,  contributes  to  a sense  of  identity  and 
difference,  a sense  of  self  and  world.  Secondly,  through  the  metaphor  Romantic 
poets  seek  solace  in  a unifying  trope  which  will  provide  a privileged  access  to 
visionary  insight.  Sueh  insight  eovers  over  the  gaps  in  time  and  change  to 
provide  aceess  into  a higher  or  more  profound  unchanging  truth  in  nature.*  The 
poet  leaves  the  world  of  mutability  in  order  to  become  a part  of  a larger, 
immutable  whole,  "A  motion  and  a spirt,  that  impels/  All  thinking  thing,  all 
objects  of  all  thought,/  And  rolls  through  all  things." 

De  Man  reads  this  strategy  as  a delusional.  In  fact,  the  metaphor  never  arrives 
at  the  utopic  harmony  it  set  out  to  attain.  The  poet  attempts  to  reconcile  man  and 
nature  by  way  of  a transaction  between  the  two.  The  exchange  is  figured  as  an 
organic  relationship  between  mind,  nature,  and  language.  The  metaphor  is 
literalized,  taken  in  earnest  as  a sign  that  can  affect  the  change  it  announces;  the 
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metaphor  performs  the  union  it  proelaims  (Norris  33).  If  we  consider  the  trick  of 
metaphor  as  a play  of  signs,  then  the  role  of  metaphor  becomes  not  that  of  a 
metaphysical  reconciliation  but  rather  a rhetorical  strategy  produced  by  a crafting 
of  language. 

For  De  Man,  the  metaphor  functions  as  a spatial  figure  in  which  "the  substance 
and  its  representation  do  not  differ  in  their  being  but  only  in  their  extension:  they 
are  part  and  whole  of  the  same  set  of  categories."^  Metaphor  seeks  an 
identification  of  sign  with  object  and  an  identification  of  the  part  with  the  whole, 
a desire  to  coincide.  In  contrast,  for  de  Man  allegory  is  the  figure  of  temporality 
since  the  sign  does  not  refer  to  a substance  but  rather  to  other  signs  that  precede  it. 
Allegory  makes  evident  the  gap  between  two  sets  of  signs  and  in  doing  so 
signifies  by  a temporal  distance.  Allegory  calls  attention  to  language  as  a 
signifying  system  of  signs  while  metaphor  attempts  to  make  language  a 
transparent  medium  for  the  interaction  between  man  and  nature. 

De  Man  reads  Wordsworth  not  simply  as  a poet  who  creates  a union  of  man 
and  nature  by  way  of  metaphors  but  rather  as  a poet  of  temporality,  one  who  is 
aware  of  the  impossibility  of  such  a union  and  calls  attention  to  this  impossibility 
through  sentiments  of  nostalgia,  error,  and  loss.  For  example,  in  "Time  and 
History  in  Wordsworth"  de  Man  finds  a hinge  word— such  as  the  word  "hung"  in 
"The  Winander  Boy"  and  "now"  in  "River  Duddon"— to  signify  a temporal  shift. 
Notice  that  the  pivotal  word  is  usually  not  a noun  and  certainly  not  the  radiating 
objects  that  center  Wordsworth's  poems.  If  de  Man  is  to  unhinge  the  metaphors 
of  the  poem,  he  must  do  so  by  finding  other  centers.  Typically  these  hinges  are 
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mobile  units  which  recall  both  a past  moment  of  the  text  and/or  point  to  a future 
end.  In  "The  Winander  Boy,"  the  boy  calls  out  in  mimic  bootings  and  "hung/ 
listening"  for  a response.  This  word  "hung"  catches  the  reader  by  surprise  since 
we  expect  the  words  "5/ooc/ listening."  The  word  "hung"  gains  importance  since 
it  is  used  also  in  the  second  stanza  of  the  poem  when  the  graveyard  in  which  the 
boy  is  buried  "hangs/  Upon  a Slope  above  the  Village  School."  According  to  de 
Man,  "At  the  moment  when  the  analogical  correspondence  with  nature  no  longer 
asserts  itself,  we  discover  that  the  earth  under  our  feet  is  not  the  stable  base  in 
which  we  can  believe  ourselves  to  be  anchored. . . . The  fundamental  spatial 
perspective  is  reversed;  instead  of  being  centered  on  the  earth,  we  are  suddenly 
related  to  a sky  that  has  its  own  movements,  alien  to  those  of  earth  and  its 
creatures."  De  Man  goes  on  to  read  the  narrator's  contemplation  over  the  boy's 
grave  as  an  anticipation  of  the  narrator's  own  death.  Since  one's  own  death  is 
unimaginable,  the  poet  anticipates  this  future  by  a contemplation  of  death  as  if  it 
existed  in  the  past,  by  substituting  "the  boy"  for  the  "1"  (de  Man,  Diacritics  5). 
The  series  of  temporal  transformations  takes  place  because  of  a spatial  inversion 
in  the  word  "hung"  and  a temporal  folding  between  "hung/  listening"  in  the  boy's 
past  and  "hangs/  Upon  a Slope  above  the  Village  School"  in  the  narrator's  present, 
De  Man's  essays  "Rhetoric  of  Temporality"  and  "Time  and  History  in 
Wordsworth"  open  the  possibility  of  thinking  Wordsworth's  poems  otherwise,  to 
think  the  primacy  of  time  over  space  and  to  think  of  a geography  that  seeps  time. 
However,  moving  away  from  spatial  thinking  does  not  come  easily."^  Two 
notions  inhibit  a temporal  reading:  the  importance  placed  on  the  spatial  trope  of 
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romantic  metaphor,  as  discussed  above,  and  the  tendency  to  cognitively  map 
temporal  experience  by  spatializing  temporality. 

Even  when  we  set  out  to  read  for  temporal  configurations,  we  often  read  time 
only  as  it  is  represented  through  the  notion  of  space.  We  think  of  time  as 
subordinated  to  space  with  spatial  distance  signifying  a temporal  lapse.  Without 
spatialization,  there  is  nothing  to  keep  temporal  occurrences  homogeneous  nor 
discrete.  Without  spatialization,  happenings  fade  and  blur  into  each  other.  It  is 
only  when  the  qualitative  experience  of  time  is  made  quantitative  intensities  that 
events  can  be  differentiated  and  put  into  a numbered  series.  Our  sense  of 
qualitatively  discrete  psychic  moments  becomes  a measurable  quantity  of 
moments.  While  numbered  moments  can  themselves  be  discontinuous,  they  are 
easily  strung  together  when  infused  with  the  continuity  of  space.  This  quantity  of 
moments  as  a numbered  series  we  conceptualize  in  a homogeneous  space.  For 
example,  moments  in  time  become  points  on  a time  line,  each  point  follows  the 
next  in  a separate  and  discrete  succession  of  numbers.  Time  is  a spatialized 
numbering  of  moments.^ 

The  Simplon  Pass:  from  the  Sublime  to  the  Transformational 

Given  the  lures  for  reading  romantic  texts  through  spatial  conceptualizations, 
how  can  we  read  for  temporal  configurations  in  Wordsworth's  texts  and  what  does 
a temporal  reading  reveal?  In  order  to  understand  how  thinking  the  primacy  of 
time  over  space  can  effect  our  understanding  of  Wordsworth's  poetry.  I'd  like  to 
consider  two  passages  of  temporal  change  from  The  Prelude,  the  Simplon  Pass 
and  the  Penrith  Beacon  sections.  Both  passages  have  obvious  spatial 
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configurations  as  the  narrator(s)  can  be  seen  mapping  landscapes.  Yet,  both  these 
passages  also  contain  unusual  temporal  configurations. 

Consider  the  Simplon  Pass  section  of  The  Prelude.^  The  readings  of  this 
passage  by  Geoffrey  Hartman  in  Wordsworth's  Poetry  1787-1814  and  Alan  Liu  in 
W ordsworth:  The  Sense  of  History,  make  the  structure  of  this  passage  familiar. 
Hartman  divides  the  crossing  of  the  Alps  episode  from  Book  Six  into  three 
sections.  6a  (488-524)  shows  Wordsworth  and  Jones,  separated  from  their  party, 
finding  that  they  have  taken  the  wrong  fork  in  the  road.  A peasant  tells  them  that 
they  must  descend  the  mountain  rather  than  ascend  again;  in  brief,  they  discover 
that  they  already  have  crossed  the  Alps.  In  6b  (525-48),  Wordsworth  notes  that  in 
his  anticipation  of  crossing  the  Alps  his  imagination  has  formed  images  which  far 
exceed  the  actual  event.  This  section  lauds  human  imagination  over  and  against 
nature's  beauty.  And  6c  (549-72)  returns  to  the  external  landscape  but  heavily 
affected  by  the  power  of  imagination.  For  Hartman,  6b,  which  is  composed  after 
6a  and  6c,  marks  a turning  point  for  Wordsworth: 

We  know  that  Vl-b  records  something  that  happened  during 
composition,  and  which  enters  the  poem  as  a new  biographical  event.  [In 
the  narrative  sequence]  Wordsworth  has  just  described  his  disappointment 
(Vl-a)  and  turns  in  anticipation  to  nature's  compensatory  finale  (VI-c).  He 
is  about  to  respect  the  original  temporal  sequence,  "the  eye  and  progress" 
of  his  song.  But  as  he  looks  forward,  in  the  moment  of  composition,  from 
blankness  toward  revelation,  a new  insight  cuts  him  off  from  the  latter. 

The  original  disappointment  is  seen  not  as  a test,  or  as  a prelude  to 
magnificence,  but  as  a revelation  in  itself.  It  suddenly  reveals  a power- 
imagination— that  could  not  be  satisfied  by  anything  in  nature,  however 
sublime.^ 

While  Hartman  reads  Wordsworth's  hymn  to  the  imagination  as  marking  the 
amval  of  self-consciousness  for  Wordsworth,  Liu  reads  this  self-consciousness 
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isolated  from  nature  and  society  as  an  unstable  figure  supported  by  the  very 
objects  which  it  denies  and  from  which  it  separates  itself.^  The  foregrounding  of 
the  individual's  arrival  at  self-consciousness  occurs  at  the  expense  of  leaving 
nature  in  the  middle  ground  and  history  in  the  forgotten  and  repressed 
background.  For  Liu,  Hartman's  poet  of  the  imagination  is  a tourist  who  reads  the 
landscape  according  to  a set  of  historical  conventions. 

I would  like  to  suggest  that  in  6c,  written  in  1 799  before  the  notable  6b  and 
before  6a,  provides  the  reader  with  more  than  a look  at  the  historically  situated 
notion  of  the  sublime  and  more  than  an  exultation  of  the  poet's  power  of 
Imagination.  There  is  a tendency  to  read  the  6c  passage  as  an  example  of  the  late 
1 8th  century  or  early  1 9th  century  sublime  in  poetry.  What  signals  this  reading  is 
the  disorientation  of  the  spectator,  Wordsworth.  His  disorientation  is  such  that  his 
language  falters,  failing  to  represent  the  grandeur,  the  sublime,  of  the  moment 
when  he  sees  the  majesty  of  the  Alps.  The  passage  reads  like  a studied  example  of 
Burke's  1756  essay  "On  the  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful." 

For  Burke,  a visual  object  of  great  dimension  is  considered  sublime  because 
the  vastness  of  the  object  strains  the  optic  nerves.  Burke  explains  that  from  a 
variety  of  points  the  rays  of  light  reflected  from  the  object  strike  the  eye  with  such 
a unity  that  "the  eye,  vibrating  in  all  its  parts,  must  approach  near  to  the  nature  of 
what  causes  pain,  and  consequently  must  produce  an  idea  of  the  sublime."^  Yet, 
Burke  is  not  sure  if  the  eye  can  take  in  more  than  one  point  at  a time;  thus,  he 
provides  a second  explanation  of  optic  strain,  "For  if  but  one  point  is  observed  at 
once,  the  eye  must  traverse  the  vast  space  of  such  bodies  with  great  quickness. 
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and  consequently  the  fine  nerves  and  muscles  destined  to  the  motion  of  that  part 
must  be  very  much  strained"  (4:9).  Yet  the  time  for  the  eye  to  travel  "with  great 
quickness"  does  not  play  a role  in  Burke's  sublime.  Consequently,  for  Burke  the 
inability  of  the  eye  of  the  observer  to  take  in  the  unity  of  the  object  at  a glance 
causes  the  sublime.  It  is  worth  comparing  this  empiricist  version  of  the  sublime 
to  Kant's  version  since  the  Kantian  sublime  informs  Hartman's  reading  of  the 
Simplon  Pass.  While  for  Burke  the  sublime  has  its  foundation  in  sensation,  for 
Kant,  the  sublime  occurs  in  the  unhinging  of  the  relationship  between  the  human 
faculties  of  judgment  and  reason.'*'  In  the  case  of  magnitude,  the  imagination 
strives  to  take  in  the  object  in  one  intuition.  As  it  tries  to  exhibit  a vast  object,  the 
imagination  strains  to  its  limit.  At  the  same  time,  reason  seeking  a totality 
demands  that  the  imagination  exhibit  the  object  as  a whole.  But  the  imagination 
is  unable  to  meet  the  demands  of  reason;  the  standard  of  sensibility  is  inadequate 
to  the  ideas  of  reason.  For  Kant  such  inadequacy  to  meet  the  demand  of  reason 
signals  in  us  our  supersensible  moral  vocation,  to  which  I will  return  later. 

When  Hartman  claims  that  6b  sings  the  praises  of  human  imagination  over 
nature,  he  borrows  from  the  Kantian  sublime.  What  Hartman  calls  human 
imagination  should  not  be  confused  with  Kant's  use  of  the  term.  For  Hartman,  the 
imagination  of  the  poet  includes  the  faculties  of  reason  and  understanding  while 
for  Kant,  the  imagination  is  a pre-cognitive  attribute  that  establishes  the  schemata 
by  which  sensation  may  be  exhibited  to  reason  and  understanding.  In  Hartman's 
reading,  nature  in  the  landscape  of  6a  does  not  provide  the  poet  with  the 
inspiration  he  seeks.  At  this  point  Wordsworth  must  turn  inward.  He  realizes  that 
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his  expectations  of  grandeur  supersedes  what  nature  can  produce.  Thus 
Wordsworth  develops  a relation  of  mental  faculties  much  like  Kant's 
supersensible  revealed  in  the  sublime;  yet,  unlike  in  Kant,  Wordsworth  develops 
the  feeling  of  the  sublime  in  the  absence  of  a referential  object.  In  6b  the  mental 
faculties  stretch  beyond  what  nature  can  provide  and  in  the  yearning  for 
something  greater  reveal  the  grandeur  of  human  spiritual  power,  "Imagination!— 
lifting  up  itself/  Before  my  eye  and  progress  of  my  song  ....  to  my  soul  I say/  '1 
recognize  thy  glory'"  (6:525-26,  530-31).  It  is  odd  that  after  this  laud  to  the 
imagination,  6c  provides  Wordsworth  with  the  sublime  landscape  that  he  had 
searched  for  in  6a.  The  sublime  landscape  of  6c  seems  urmecessary  after  the 
discovery  made  in  6b,  or  perhaps  6c  is  merely  a confirmation  of  6b.  I suspect  the 
6c  passage  reveals  something  more  or  something  other  than  simply  a moment  of 
the  sublime. 

The  6c  passage  provides  more  than  meets  the  eye  at  a glance.  This  excess 
proves  a problem  both  for  Wordsworth  and  the  reader.  Notice  that  the  excess  of 
the  landscape  described  in  the  passage  is  not  that  of  a single  object  nor  of  a single 
moment  (Kant's  augenblick).  The  6c  passage  provides  two  differences  from  the 
sublime  of  Burke  and  Kant.  First,  while  in  the  sublime  of  Burke  and  Kant  the 
time  of  the  glance  is  a measurement  for  space  comprehended,  6c  reveals  an 
inability  to  hold  in  consciousness  a protracted  duration  of  time.  Second,  the 
passage  does  not  attempt  to  comprehend  a single  object,  for  example  a waterfall, 
but  rather  the  passage  surveys  a whole  scene  of  interrelations.  Considering  these 
two  differences  will  provide  another  way  of  reading  Wordsworth. 
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First  consider  time  in  the  passage.  What  Wordsworth  as  observer  sees  is  not 
taken  in  within  a particular  moment.  Instead  of  a "snapshot"  moment,  the  viewer 
pans"  from  woods  to  waterfall  to  sky  and  rocks  to  "drizzling  crags"  and  "raving 
stream ' and  finally  to  "unfettered  clouds."  In  the  single  moment  of  the  sublime, 
the  supposition  is  that  the  mind  demands  the  comprehension  of  a unity  and  that 
this  unity  can  be  found  in  a single  object  (Kant  1 :25,  Burke  4:10).  Such  a 
supposition  is  an  abstract  reasoning  from  any  lived  situation.  We  do  not 
experience  a series  of  singular  moments  but  rather  duration.  We  do  not  see  an 
object  as  an  isolated  unit  but  rather  we  see  it  in  its  relation  with  its  surrounding.*’ 
The  passage  as  a movement  of  duration  and  the  survey  of  object  relations 
grapples  with  understanding  the  viewer  as  temporally  and  spatially  in  relation  to 
his  surroundings  which  are  themselves  temporally  and  spatially  related. 

Now,  consider  not  just  time  but  its  relation  to  objects.  To  consider  a single 
object  at  a single  moment  may  seem  like  the  simplest  task;  yet,  it  is  a highly 
abstract  operation  since  the  task  requires  that  the  mind  isolate  an  object  as  a unit 
having  an  internal  unity  regardless  of  other  surrounding  objects  and  regardless  of 
time.  Despite  its  level  of  abstraction,  this  way  of  thinking  is  quite  common.  The 
philosophical  framework  for  this  thinking  can  be  found  in  Aristotle's  Metaphysics. 
As  Aristotle  reflects  on  being,  he  finds  no  univocal  sense  of  the  word.  Instead, 
there  are  various  senses  of  being— being  of  accidence,  being  of  truth,  being 
potential  and  actual,  and  most  significantly,  the  being  of  the  categories.'^  In  the 
categories  Aristotle  divides  being  between  the  being  of  substances  and  the  being 
of  accidents.  Substance  is  that  which  has  being  in  its  most  proper  sense.  All 
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other  types  of  being  are  said  to  have  being  only  in  relation  to  substances.  Thus 
only  substances  can  stand  alone  without  dependence  on  other  ways  of  being  for 
its  own  being.  Substance  exists  as  that  which  is  identical  in  essence  with  itself. 
When  thinking  of  an  object  it  is  common  to  think  of  it  as  a substance  with  various 
accidents  such  as  time  and  place  (external  accidents),  quantity  and  quality 
(inherent  accidents),  and  various  actions  and  affections  (motion).  Such  thought 
finds  its  support  in  language.  Aristotle's  categories  are  partly  derived  from  the 
parts  of  speech.  Substantive  nouns  correspond  to  substance,  adjectives 
correspond  to  quantity  and  quality,  and  verbs  correspond  to  action  and  affection 
(Brentano  125). 

One  problem  with  Aristotle's  way  of  thinking  about  objects  is  that  we  don't 
encounter  objects  in  isolation  but  rather  in  context.  In  contrast  to  self-inclosed 
objects  seen  by  a distant  observer,  Wordsworth  gives  us  a sense  of  being  in  the 
world  and  having  a relatedness  to  objects.  As  he  looks  at  the  landscape  he  gains  a 
complex  and  richly  textured  experience.  Reflection  on  this  experience  will  help 
to  clarify  what  he  sees,  feels,  and  hears.  Yet,  in  synthesizing  his  experience 
through  reflection  the  flux  of  experiences  in  relatedness  moves  into  a stable 
categorizing  and  structuring  of  the  event.  So,  with  greater  clarity  and  focus,  with 
formalized  patterning,  comes  the  loss  of  depth  and  variety  in  the  textured 
experience.  There  is  no  longer  the  connectedness  of  the  viewer  with  the 
experiential  field  but  rather  an  observer  talking  about  an  object.  In  this  about  is 
the  distance  of  thought  abstracting  and  categorizing. 
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The  problem,  then,  is  how  to  hold  the  experienee  and  even  articulate  it  without 
the  distancing  of  talking  about  an  object.  Language  and  its  structure  seems  ill 
suited  for  the  task.  For  example,  nouns  as  substantives  reflect  the  idea  of 
substances  that  can  stand  on  their  own  and  can  function  as  identifiers  even  outside 
of  a sentence.  Such  substances  may  be  qualified  by  modifiers  and  may  take 
action  or  be  acted  upon  with  verbs.  This  language  structure  maintains  a way  of 
thinking  about  objects  as  substances  with  primary  and  secondary  attributes  or 
accidents.  To  break  this  way  of  thinking  and  presenting  experience,  Wordsworth 
bends  language,  moving  words  into  poetic  structures. 

The  passage  of  6c  provides  us  not  with  an  ordered  series  of  discrete  events  but 
with  complex  patterns  expressing  a relatedness  to  the  scene.  As  Wordsworth 
takes  in  the  experience,  there  is  no  single  landing  place  of  his  focus.  No  one 
object  stands  out,  but  rather  there  is  a landscape  as  a field  of  related  entities.  And 
while  at  any  one  moment  in  the  duration  of  viewing  one  object  may  take 
prominence,  the  elements  of  the  context  are  never  fully  pushed  into  a background 
and  a clearly  defined  foreground-background  structure  doesn't  take  place. 

Instead,  the  insistent  participles— "decaying,"  "thwarting,"  "drizzling,"  and 
"raving"  packed  into  ten  lines  of  poetry— establish  a constant  flux  rather  than  a 
series  of  fixed  moments.  Amid  the  flux,  trajectories  of  attributes  and  properties 
can  be  established.  Qualities  of  liquid,  solid,  and  gas  disperse  themselves 
throughout  6c.  In  "the  stationary  blasts  of  waterfalls,"  the  stillness  of  the  word 
"stationary"  suggests  a permanence  which  then  couples  with  the  tremendous 
motion  of  a liquid  in  " blasts  of  waterfalls."  Having  moved  from  a pseudo-solid 
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to  liquid,  the  lines  turn  then  from  liquid  to  ether.  The  liquidity  of  the  falls 
connects  itself  to  "The  torrents  shooting  from  clear  blue  sky."  Liquidity  distends 
itself  further  in  "drizzling  crags"  and  "raving  stream."  From  the  ethereal  sky 
comes  "The  unfettered  clouds  and  region  of  the  heavens."  Next  to  the  ethereal 
clouds  is  an  adjective  of  solidity  denoted  by  its  negation  "unfettered."  The 
interrelatedness  of  objects  become  more  complex  when  we  consider  that 
drizzling  crags"  has  not  just  a liquid  quality  but  also  a solidity— the  crag— which 
emits  ethereal  tones  "as  if  a voice  were  in  them."  Some  of  the  trajectories  can  be 
graphed  (figure  2-1). 

The  immeasuraHe  hei^t 

Of  woods  decaying  never  to  be  decayed. 


Tumult  and  peace,  the  darkness  and  the  li^t. 

Figure  2-1  Vector  Reading  of  6c  of  William  Wordsworth's  The  Prelude.  6.  624- 
635. 
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Such  complex  patterning  does  not  simply  represent  the  landseape  as  seen  by  an 
observer  distanced  from  the  scene  but  rather  presents  the  experience  of  a new, 
expansive,  dynamic  landscape  as  the  embodied  viewer  scans  the  scene.  Notice 
that  Wordsworth  eannot  hold  on  to  any  one  temporal  moment  and  specifie  focus 
on  a single  object  as  he  takes  in  the  field  of  the  landscape.  Rather,  as  a temporal 
moment  drops  off  and  is  replaced  by  the  next  moment,  objeets  drop  out;  yet 
qualities  and  features  residually  remain  in  awareness  as  can  be  seen  the  trafficking 
of  descriptive  words  from  one  object  to  another.  "[Djrizzling  crags"  and 
"unfettered  clouds"  for  example  carry  with  them  aspects  of  surrounding  objects, 
the  water  and  the  rocks  respectively. 

What  is  conveyed  in  this  scene  is  not  simply  that  objects  are  in  relational 
context;  rather,  entities  function  as  open  nodes  of  vector  intersections  rather  than 
closed  substances  and  are  in  a continual  state  of  becoming  rather  than  possessing 
an  unchanged  essential  being.  Vectors  are  formed  by  elements  dropping  off  from 
one  entity  and  moving  to  another.  And  if  we  consider  objects  as  the  points  of 
intersection  or  condensation  of  vectors,  then  the  being  of  an  object  is  only  the 
meeting  point  of  a number  of  veetor  becomings.  Rather  than  substance  being 
identical  in  essence  with  itself,  every  object  is  a condensation  of  all  other  entities 
from  a particular  standpoint.  The  law  of  contradiction,  Aristotle's  most  basic 
principle,  recedes  from  its  position  as  a fundamental  truth  to  a mode  of  logical 
construction  and  mode  of  verifying  claims  to  truth. 

In  the  sublime  of  Burke  and  Kant  there  is  a sense  of  self  as  insignificant  before 
the  object.  But  there  is  a return  for  this  loss  (Burke  4:6,  Kant  1 :25,  27).  The 
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sublime  functions  as  a guarantee  of  common  sense  and  good  sense.  All  faculties 
work  together  in  a mutual  identification  of  the  object.  Recognition  thus  relies 
upon  a principle  of  collaboration  of  the  faculties.  The  conflict  between 
imagination  and  reason  belies  the  purposiveness  of  the  mental  powers  and  the 
superiority  of  reason.  Even  in  conflict,  there  is  a unity  of  all  the  faculties  in  the 
subject  since  "this  very  judgment,  namely  that  even  the  greatest  power  of 
sensibility  is  inadequate,  is  [itself]  in  harmony  with  rational  ideas,  in  so  far  as 
striving  toward  them  is  still  a law  for  us"  (Kant  1 :27).  Additionally,  the  sublime 
points  to  the  grand  theological  scheme  that  man  can  glimpse  and  participate  in  yet 
never  fully  understand.  As  explained  above,  "our  inner  perception  that  every 
standard  of  sensibility  is  inadequate  for  an  estimation  of  magnitude  by  reason  is 
[itself]  a harmony  with  laws  of  reason,  as  well  as  a displeasure  that  arouses  in  us 
the  feeling  of  our  supersensible  [moral]  vocation"  (Kant  1 ;27). 

The  6c  passage  of  The  Prelude  is  often  read  as  a stereotypically  sublime 
moment  of  "transport,"  to  use  the  1 8th  century  phrase  made  popular  by  the 
Longinian  tradition. It  is  a transport  meant  to  take  us  elsewhere.  But  what  if  in 
the  economy  of  the  sublime  there  is  no  beneficial  return  for  transport  ? That  is, 
what  if  the  self  does  not  return  but  is  truly  taken  elsewhere?  The  lines  of  the 
Simplon  Pass  passage  are  crafted  in  the  tradition  of  the  sublime  to  ensure  a 
beneficial  return  on  the  voyage.  There  is  the  superiority  of  what  Wordsworth 
calls  Imagination  (and  Kant  would  call  reason  coupled  with  imagination)  over  the 
senses  as  evident  in  6b,  "Imagination!— lifting  up  itself/  Before  the  eye  and 
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progress  of  my  song"  {Prelude  6:525-26).  And  the  final  lines  of  the  vision  in  6c 

ensure  man's  communication  with  nature  and  his  role  in  the  divine  plan: 

Were  all  like  the  workings  of  one  mind, 
features  of  the  same  face  . . . 

Characters  of  the  great  apocalypse 

The  types  and  symbols  of  eternity.  {Prelude  6:568-71) 

In  contrast,  in  the  experiential  engagement  with  the  landscape,  identity  is  less 
solid.  The  crossing  over  of  elements  between  entities  and  the  inability  to  hold  an 
object  in  its  momentary  relation  to  other  objects  provides  a sense  of  instability  not 
just  in  regard  to  the  object  but  as  felt  by  the  subject.  There  is  both  the  sense  of 
temporal  passing  and  the  sense  of  being  as  always  a being  constituted  within  time 
and  within  relation  to  other  entities.  Such  an  experience  gives  an  expenditure 
without  the  pleasures  of  a return.  This  loss  of  solidity  and  objectivity  will  haunt 
Wordsworth. 

Immediately  after  "the  sublime"  of  6c  comes  a curious  eight  line  stanza: 

That  night  our  lodging  was  an  alpine  house. 

An  inn,  or  hospital  (as  they  are  named). 

Standing  in  the  same  valley  by  itself. 

And  close  upon  the  confluence  of  two  streams— 

A dreary  mansion,  large  beyond  all  need. 

With  high  and  spacious  rooms,  deafened  and  stuimed 

By  noise  of  waters,  making  irmocent  sleep 

Lie  melancholy  among  weary  bones.  {Prelude  6:573-580) 

How  odd  that  Wordsworth  feels  compelled  to  write  a brief  stanza  about  the  night 

following  his  crossing  the  Alps  experience.  The  need  to  mention  the  inn  as  a 

hospital  sounds  awkward.  (And  consequently,  the  1850  Prelude  omits  mention  of 

the  inn  as  a hospital.)  The  lines  "By  noise  of  waters,  making  irmocent  sleep/  Lie 

melancholy  among  weary  bones"  sounds  ominous.  Is  this  a hospitalization  due 
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to  melancholy?  Perhaps  the  economy  of  the  sublime  has  gone  awry,  a loss  on  his 
investment  in  the  sublime.  And  in  dreary,  spacious  rooms  Wordsworth  moms. 

He  is  haunted  by  the  loss  of  part  of  himself,  a giving  over  of  himself  to  being 
within  time,  and  is  disturbed  by  the  strange  exchange  of  qualities  made  possible  in 
an  unreflected  being  in  the  world. 

Wordsworth  is  not  alone  in  being  haunted.  His  experience  is  passed  on  to  the 

reader.  The  poet's  bending  of  language  attempts  not  simply  to  represent  the 

experience  but  to  present  the  experience  such  that  the  reader  is  caught  in  a 

dilemma  similar  to  that  of  Wordsworth  in  the  Alps.  The  process  of  reading 

participates  in  the  temporal  configuration  similar  to  that  experienced  by  the 

narrator.  Notice  that  as  the  reader  moves  along  s/he  can  retain  only  a limited 

amount  of  information  within  the  duration  of  what  may  be  termed  the  residual 

present.*^  The  residual  present  is  not  yet  the  past  such  that  it  requires  a concerted 

activity  of  the  mind  to  recall  it,  nor  is  it  the  present  now.  It  is  a series  of  moments 

in  the  duration  of  the  present.  After  reading  several  lines,  the  first  lines  read  and 

retained  in  the  residual  present  begin  to  sink  down  or  drop  off,  become  hazy  or 

fiizzy,  as  new  lines  enter  the  present.  This  in  itself  is  quite  a common  experience, 

and  we  are  rarely  aware  of  the  physicality  of  reading;  however,  in  6c  the  act  of 

reading  is  made  manifest.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  lines: 

The  stationary  blasts  of  waterfalls. 

And  everywhere  along  the  hollow  rent 
Winds  thwarting  winds,  bewildered  and  forlorn. 

The  torrents  shooting  form  the  clear  blue  sky  {Prelude  6:558-61) 

By  the  final  line  of  this  passage  the  waterfall  of  the  first  line  sinks  from  the 

residual  present  into  the  past.  And  yet,  the  liquid  "torrent"  and  the  color  blue  (like 
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water)  that  appear  in  the  last  line  invokes  the  memory  of  the  first  line.  Just  as  a 
description  of  part  of  the  scene  fades,  aspects  of  the  faded  scene  become  part  of 
the  present  moment  of  reading.  This  interrelation  of  diverse  elements  is  what  1 
call  vector  connection.  In  6c,  properties  show  up  by  intersecting  and  forming 
dense,  intensive  nodes  about  an  entity,  and  the  properties  do  not  settle  here  but 
show  up  again  in  different  contexts  with  different  nodes  of  meaning.  Vectors 
carry  with  them  some  aspects  of  nodes  through  which  they  pass  and  allow  for 
interrelatedness  of  seemingly  vastly  different  moments  in  a text. 

Forming  a pattern  of  "just  having  fallen  into  the  past"  and  then  recall  presents 
the  reader  with  the  frustration  of  not  being  able  to  maintain  in  any  present 
duration  the  complex  relatedness  of  objects  in  the  landscape  being  described.  The 
reader  is  caught  in  the  problems  presented  by  the  temporal  act  of  reading.  One 
wants  to  continue  to  read  yet  must  occasionally,  or  in  dense  passages  such  as  6c 
must  often,  shuttle  back  and  forth  between  passages  just  having  been  read  and 
passages  newly  read.  The  shuttling  takes  place  sometimes  physically  by  the 
motion  of  the  eye  rereading  passages  and  the  hand  flipping  back  through  pages 
and  sometime  mentally  through  active  remembering  of  moments  fallen  into  the 
past. 

The  identity  of  objects  in  any  particular  moment  of  the  text  is  informed  by  the 
vector  relations  with  other  objects  and  properties  in  the  text.  The  implication  here 
is  that  no  object  stands  on  its  own  and  further  that  its  identity  is  dependent  on 
variables  outside  of  the  entity  itself.  The  same  can  be  said  of  words  used  to 
signify  things.  Each  word  carries  an  immediate  context  and  a history  of  past 
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usage  and  related  words.  Given  this  notion  of  forming  objects  and  providing 
meaning  to  words,  the  objects  and  the  words  which  signify  them  contain  within 
their  constitution  their  own  difference.  In  the  possibilities  of  change,  metonymy 
in  reading  a text  and  temporality  in  the  perceptual  constitution  of  an  object  meet. 

In  his  reading  of  the  Snowdon  passage  of  The  Prelude,  Hartman  calls  attention 
to  Wordsworth's  strange  configuration  of  objects  in  terms  of  other  object,  the 
sliding  of  qualities  from  one  object  to  another.  And  scant  explanation  is  provided 
as  to  why  Wordsworth  uses  these  strange  (re)configurations  of  objects: 

The  escape  from  fixity,  in  the  vision,  is  extended  beyond  the  doubling 
of  the  central  recognition  to  inform  even  the  properties  of  things  and  the 
relationship  between  thing  and  symbol.  The  mist  is  like  the  sea  yet  also 
'solid'  like  the  mountains. . . .Wordsworth  tries  to  define  this  action  when 
he  says  that  the  imagination  imparts  to  one  life  the  functions  of  another: 
shifts,  creates,  'trafficking  with  immeasurable  thoughts'  (Hartman  65) 


[W]e  must  try  to  take  the  'merely'  transferred  epithets  as  literally  as 
possible.  They  indicate,  in  the  presence  of  other  signs,  a dizzy  openness 
of  relation  between  the  human  and  nature.  Such  to-and-fros 
("traffickings")  between  inner  and  outer,  literal  and  figurative,  or  present 
and  past,  often  span  entire  episodes  and  even  cross  them.  The  relation  of 
the  mist  in  XIV  to  that  of  Vl-b  and  to  the  inscrutability  of  nature  in  Vl-a  is 
an  example  of  a cross-episode  transfer.  For  a sustained  series  of  intra- 
episode transfers  we  could  return  to  Wordsworth's  account  of  the  Simplon 
Pass  . . . where  many  qualities  migrate  from  the  external  scene  of  Vl-a  to 
Vl-b,  then  reappear  in  the  landscape  of  6c.  (Hartman  66-67) 

Hartman's  own  project  centers  on  the  growth  of  the  poet's  mind.  Too  great  an 

attention  to  the  implications  of  "a  dizzy  openness  of  relation  between  the  human 

and  nature"  as  presented  in  traffickings  could  undermine  this  project.  Just  as  Kant 

is  careful  to  separate  the  human  supersensible  vocation  from  nature,  so  too 

Hartman  in  his  emphasis  on  6b  (the  hymn  to  the  imagination  section)  removes 

himself  from  possible  implications  of  the  "transferred  epithets"  and  "cross- 
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episode  transfer."  By  explaining  that  "Wordsworth  tries  to  define  this  action 
when  he  says  that  the  imagination  imparts  to  one  life  the  functions  of  another," 
Hartman  maintains  the  division  between  humans  and  nature  and  makes  human 
imagination  the  agent  of  change  in  the  landscape. 

How  else  can  the  "trafficking  with  immeasurable  thoughts"  be  understood?  It 
is  possible  that  thought  occurs  regardless  of  human  agency.  Each  actual  entity  is 
divisible  in  an  indefinite  number  of  ways  and  each  division  yields  its 
characteristics  of  the  entity.'^  Each  entity  from  its  particular  standpoint  resonates 
with  the  surrounding  field  of  actual  entities  in  what  Whitehead  terms 
"prehension."  Thought  is  the  prehension  of  actual  entities  from  the  standpoint  of 
a particular  entity.  Time  continually  changes  the  resonance  between  entities  such 
that  each  moment  brings  a novel  togetherness  (termed  "concrescence"),  "The 
novel  entity  is  at  once  the  togetherness  of  the  'many'  which  it  finds,  and  also  it  is 
one  among  the  disjunctive  'many'  which  it  leaves;  it  is  a novel  entity,  disjunctively 
among  the  many  entities  which  it  synthesizes. ...  In  their  natures,  entities  are 
disjunctively  'many'  in  process  of  passage  into  conjunctive  unity." 

Whitehead  invents  the  terms  prehension  and  concrescent  because,  as  has  been 
said  earlier,  the  subject-predicate  structure  of  language  obstructs  our  ability  to 
think  of  inter-dependence  among  entities  such  that  the  being  of  an  entity  is  the 
being  of  a becoming.  Aspects  of  entities  moving  in  vector  relatedness  is  what 
Whitehead  terms  disjunctive  synthesis.  The  coupling  of  such  entities  in  a nexus  is 
a conjunctive  synthesis.  Human  thought,  then,  is  simply  one  means  among  others 
of  relatedness  and  coupling,  disjunctive  and  conjunctive  synthesis.  Human  being 
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is  simply  one  sort  of  conjunctive  coupling  among  others.  And  as  indicated  by 
Deleuze  and  Guattari,  it  is  possible  that  the  reverse  side  of  this  conjunctive 
synthesis  is  a vector  becoming,  a disjunctive  synthesis  or  becoming-other 
including  the  human  becoming-other-than-human. 

The  Penrith  Beacon:  The  Collapse  of  an  Architecture 
It  is  now  possible  to  consider  another  moment  of  disorientation  in  The  Prelude, 
the  Penrith  Beacon  episode  of  Book  Eleven.  In  this  passage,  the  vector  transfer  of 
elements  and  the  disjunctive  synthesis  of  becoming-other  manifest  themselves 
quite  distinctly. 

Rather  than  the  tourist  traveling  from  one  point  scene  to  the  next  as  in  the 
alpine  tour,  Wordsworth  depicts  himself  as  an  errant  traveler: 

I remember  well. 

That  once,  while  yet  my  inexperienced  hand 
Could  scarcely  hold  a bridle,  with  proud  hopes 
I mounted,  and  we  journeyed  towards  the  hills: 

An  ancient  servant  of  my  father's  house 
Was  with  me,  my  encourager  and  guide: 

We  had  not  traveled  long,  ere  some  mischance 
Disjoined  me  from  my  comrade;  and,  through  fear 
I led  my  horse,  and  stumbling  on,  at  length 
Came  to  a bottom.  {1850  Prelude  12:225-235) 

When  the  boy  should  stay  to  the  road  set  out  for  him  by  this  mentor  and  guide,  he 

goes  astray  by  "mischance."  He  is  driven  off  the  scenic  road,  off  the  public  road 

and  into  the  unmapped  territory.  Rather  than  ascending  to  a position  where  he 

would  gain  an  advantageous  view  of  the  surrounding  landscape  and  thus  a simple 

mapping  of  space  {figure  2-2),  he  descends  to  engage  the  territory  of  the  valley  or 


moor.  And  by  his  descent  he  experiences  a qualitative  temporal  mapping  rather 
than  a quantitative  spatial  mapping  of  space. 
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Figure  2-2  The  view  from  Penrith  Beacon  as  noted  by  James  Clarke  in  A Survey 
of  the  Lakes.  London,  1789. 

The  boy  is  now  "disjoined"  from  his  teacher  who  stands  as  the  figure  of  authority. 
And  he  is  disjoined  from  the  striated  space  of  the  tourist's  view;  he  enters 
disjoined  space,  a rhizomatic  scattering  of  interdependent  entities. 

In  the  line  "I  led  my  horse,  and  stumbling  on,  at  length,"  Wordsworth  recalls 
the  importance  of  the  horse  and  claims  to  have  control  of  it.  Yet,  the  syntax  of  the 
line  and  the  "stumbling"  make  the  control  tenuous.  Wordsworth  needs  to  suggest 
control  while  in  the  same  line  suggesting  that  he  is  not  in  control  by  a "stumbling" 
syntax.  Further  disjoining  is  at  play.  The  boy  encounters  a moldering  gibbet 
where  a man  was  hanged.  He  has  left  the  social  space  and  his  (tour)  guide  only  to 
find  the  gibbet  which  marks  the  penalty  for  going  astray.  Despite  such  warnings, 
the  boy  continues  his  roaming  and  the  landscape  undergoes  a transformation  of 
objects. 
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Starting  at  the  nodal  point  of  water,  let  us  follow  a trajectory  of  change: 

Then,  reascending  the  bare  common,  saw 
A naked  pool  that  lay  beneath  the  hills. 

The  beacon  on  its  summit,  and  more  near, 
a girl  who  bore  a pitcher  on  her  head 
And  seemed  with  difficult  steps  to  force  her  way 
Against  the  blowing  wind.  (1850  Prelude  12:248-53) 

The  suggestion  of  water  is  implied  in  the  boy's  descent  into  the  moor,  and  water  is 

first  viewed  in  contrast  to  the  beacon  on  the  hill.  It  is  a "naked  pool,"  receptive 

and  feminine.  When  water  appears  again,  on  the  woman's  head,  the  female  image 

is  doubled  as  the  woman  carries  a pitcher  of  water  on  her  head.  The  trajectory 

water-beacon  becomes  water-woman-beacon,  or  if  the  moor  too  is  watery  then  the 

chain  of  signifiers  is  moor-water-beacon-woman.  (As  for  "naked"  this  signifier 

slides  as  well.  The  meaning  of  "naked"  changes  from  "clear"  to  "without 

clothing"  as  we  read,  "The  naked  pool,/  The  beacon  . . .The  female  and  her 

garments  vexed  and  tossed.")  The  beacon  to  which  the  guide  was  leading  the  boy 

serves  as  a summit  that  provides  access  to  a visual  mapping  of  homogeneous 

space.  The  series  moor-water-beacon-woman  suggests  a temporal  mapping  of 

heterogeneous  space.  So,  rather  than  moving  up  and  out  of  the  landscape  for  a 

survey  of  the  scenery,  the  boy  moves  down  and  into  the  landscape. 

Rather  than  a look  from  above,  Wordsworth  moves  through  events  and  strings 
together  diverse  entities  encountered  along  the  way.  And  this  "way"  by  which  he 
proceeds  is  without  direction,  without  the  starting  point  and  endpoint  necessary  to 
anchor  his  orientation  and  make  sense  of  his  surroundings.  He  "begins"  his 
wandering  with  control  of  a horse  that  he  never  quite  controls  and  ends  at  the 
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beacon  only  due  to  his  flight  from  the  gibbit.  As  with  the  Simplon  Pass  episode, 
so  too  here  transformation  begins  from  the  disorientation  of  the  narrator.  In 
disorientation,  normally  established  patterns  of  relations  falter  and  the  familiar 
architecture  of  space  fails. 

The  sliding  of  signifiers  is  made  easier  by  the  syntax.  From  line  241  to  260 
there  are  only  two  periods.  Sustaining  such  sentences,  even  with  their  end  line 
breaks  and  commas,  makes  for  increasing  blurs  in  the  images  and  for  a dynamic 
quality  of  relation  between  objects.  We  move  from  moor  to  pool  to  woman  with  a 
pitcher.  The  727  foot  beacon  is  lowered  from  its  privileged  monumental  position 
to  become  part  of  a series  of  relations  to  the  landscape.  Its  fall  from  supremacy 
echos  the  fall  of  the  young  boy  who  descends  from  a height  and  from  the  horse. 
And  what  happened  to  the  horse  and  the  riding  lesson?  Where  is  the  horse  that 
the  boy  so  tenuously  led?  The  horse  is  transformed  as  well.  No  sooner  is  the 
horse  gone  than  the  feminine  valley  appears,  and  with  the  ascension  from  the 
valley,  a woman  appears.  The  transmutation  is  from  horse  to  valley  to  woman. 
Signifier  become  increasingly  female  in  form,  even  to  the  point  of  a triple 
emphasis  on  the  feminine  in  lines  251  and  following;  there  is  1)  a woman  carrying 
2)  a pitcher  (feminine  receptacle)  containing  3)  water  linked  to  the  "naked  pool" 
beside  the  phallic  beacon.  So,  as  the  horse  leaves  the  poem  and  the  narrator 
continues  his  "stumbling  on,"  control  over  the  landscape  leaves  as  well. 

Amid  the  changes  in  form,  the  meaning  of  the  beacon  changes  as  well.  Penrith 
beacon  was  erected  in  1 7 1 9 as  one  of  a series  of  beacons  extending  from  Carlyle 
southward.  They  were  meant  to  serve  as  a relay  of  warning  signals  to  citizens  of 
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northern  England  in  the  event  of  an  invasion  from  Scotland.  In  the  later  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  as  danger  of  invasion  subsided,  the  political  site  became  a 
tourist  site.  Touristic  observation  joined  political  surveillance.  Looking  to  the 
north,  the  tourist  could  consider  the  rising  power  of  the  British  nation. 
Wordsworth  has  not  followed  his  guide  to  the  tourist  spot  which  doubles  as  a 
political  marker.  Instead,  through  some  "mischance"  he  is  "disjoined"  from  the 
path  leading  to  the  beacon.  A nomadic  wandering  begins  as  he  winds  through  the 
"rough  and  stony  moor  . . . stumbling  on."'^  In  a vertiginous  moment,  "Faltering 
and  faint,  and  ignorant  of  the  road,"  the  relation  between  objects  intensifies.  The 
linguistic  and  political  realms  of  signification  fade  as  "I  should  need/  Colours  and 
words  that  are  unknown  to  man,/  To  paint  the  visionary  dreariness."  It  is  not  the 
boy  but  the  guide  who  is  lost,  "I  looked  all  round  for  my  lost  guide." 

No  longer  is  the  beacon  the  privileged  point  in  and  above  the  landscape,  the 
point  that  centers  and  orients  the  landscape.  Instead  the  woman  with  the  vase  on 
her  head  standing  against  the  wind  beside  the  pool  becomes  an-other  marker,  an- 
other beacon  by  which  the  boy  orients  himself  Orientation  by  the  Penrith  beacon 
is  meant  to  serve  common  sense  by  providing  a harmonious  landscape  in 
homogeneous  space  to  which  all  can  give  assent.  The  "ancient  servant  from  my 
father  s house  as  guide  means  to  introduce  the  boy  into  what  everyone  knows  and 
affirms,  the  common  and  sensible.  Instead,  as  with  the  6c  passage  of  the  Simplon 
Pass  episode,  the  felt  experience,  the  sensate  upsets  the  sensible.  The 
disorientation  is  a reorientation  as  the  harmony  of  faculties  becomes  a disharmony 
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that  re-organizes  the  organism.  Wordsworth  enters  into  an  emotionally  eharged 
affeetive  space  of  thickly  textured  relations.  The  boy  has  arrived  at  a new 
relation  of  entities,  an  invisible  relation  made  visible  through  a trajectory  of 
change  in  heterogeneous  space. 

Other  Poems  of  Transformation 

The  change  in  the  configuration  of  a social  space  by  the  transformation  of 
entities  in  the  landscape  is  taken  even  farther  in  "Resolution  and  Independence"  as 
an  old  man  becomes  a sea  creature  and  rock,  a cloud,  and  a stream.  Consider  first 
the  history  of  the  production  of  the  poem  which  exposes  some  of  the  problems 
Wordsworth  confronts  in  the  creation  of  the  leech-gatherer.  The  poem  is  based  on 
an  incident  in  which  Dorothy  and  William  encounter  a man  digging  for  leeches. 
Dorothy  records  the  event  in  her  journal  entry  for  Friday,  October  3rd  1800: 

He  had  on  a coat,  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  above  his  waist-coat  and 
coat.  Under  this  he  carried  a bundle,  and  had  an  apron  on  and  a night-cap. 
His  face  was  interesting.  He  had  dark  eyes  and  a long  nose. ...  He  was  of 
Scotch  parents,  but  had  been  bom  in  the  army.  He  had  had  a wife,  and  'a 
good  woman,  and  it  pleased  God  to  bless  us  with  ten  children'.  All  these 
were  dead  but  one,  of  whom  he  had  not  heard  for  many  years,  a sailor. 

His  trade  was  to  gather  leeches,  but  now  leeches  are  scarce,  and  he  had  not 
strength  for  it.  He  lived  by  begging,  and  was  making  his  way  to  Carlisle, 
where  he  should  buy  a few  godly  books  to  sell.  He  said  leeches  were  very 
scarce,  partly  owing  to  this  dry  season,  but  many  years  they  have  been 
scarce— he  supposed  it  ovming  their  being  much  sought  after,  that  they  did 
not  breed  fast,  and  were  of  slow  growth. . . . He  had  been  hurt  in  driving  a 
cart,  his  leg  broke,  his  body  dirven  over,  his  skull  fractured.  He  felt  no 
pain  till  he  recovered  form  his  first  insesiblity.^^ 

Such  detail  helps  us  to  understand  the  changes  William  Wordsworth  wrestles  with 

in  his  drafts  of  the  poem.  As  found  in  Sara  Hutchinson's  notebook,  the  1 802  copy 

of  the  poem— then  known  as  "The  Leech  Gatherer"— has  much  of  the  same 

beginning  as  the  final  1807  version  called  "Resolution  and  Independence."  As  we 
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have  seen  with  the  Simplon  Pass  and  the  Penrith  beacon,  so  too  here,  the  traveling 
narrator  is  in  a state  of  disorientation.  The  difference  is  that  with  "Resolution  and 
Independence,"  the  disorientation  is  not  physical  but  rather  emotional.  While 
enjoying  the  harmony  of  nature,  as  "The  Jay  makes  answer  as  the  Magpie 
chatters"  and  "All  things  that  love  the  sun  are  out  of  doors,"  the  narrator  has  a 
sudden  turn  of  mood: 

But,  as  it  sometimes  chanceth,  from  the  might 
Of  joy  in  minds  that  can  no  further  go. 

As  high  as  we  have  mounted  in  delight 
In  our  dejection  do  we  sink  as  low^' 

So,  while  he  is  aware  of  the  pleasures  of  the  day,  Wordsworth  becomes  struck 
with  fears  of  future  woe,  "Solitude,  pain  of  heart,  distress,  and  poverty." 

Recalling  Chatterton  and  Bums,  he  realizes  the  ills  that  can  befall  a poet  who 
must  relie  on  the  taste  of  the  public  to  save  him  from  poverty.  The  next  two 
stanzas  (lines  50  to  63)  introducing  the  leech-gatherer  are  where  the  1 802  version 
and  the  1 807  version  begin  to  diverge.  As  Jared  Curtis  explains,  the  earlier 
version  contains  mainly  physical  description  and  many  of  the  details  given  in 
Dorothy's  journal.  Wordsworth  focuses  on  the  man's  bent  frame,  his  coat  and 
bundle,  the  narrative  of  his  family  and  his  troubles  (Curtis  101-02).  This  version 
of  the  poem  draws  to  a close  by  recalling  details  of  the  old  man's  livelihood, 
including  his  selling  "godly  Books  from  Town  to  Town"  and  seeking  leeches  "All 
over  Cartmell  Fells  & up  to  Bellan  Tam."  Then,  the  final  stanza  remains  much 
the  same  as  in  the  published  version. 
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Where  the  final  version  differs  markedly  from  the  earlier  version  is  in  the 
decision  to  depart  from  the  physical  details  of  the  man.  In  place  of  these  details 
Wordsworth  begins  marking  a relationship  between  the  man  and  the  landscape. 
Compare  the  moment  of  encounter  between  the  narrator  and  the  old  man  in  the 
1 802  version: 

He  seem'd  like  one  who  little  saw  or  heard 
For  chimney-nook,  or  bed,  or  coffin  meet 
A stick  was  in  his  hand  wherewith  he  stirr'd 
The  waters  of  the  pond  beneath  his  feet^^ 

and  in  the  1 807  version 

As  a huge  stone  is  sometimes  seen  to  lie 
Couched  on  the  bald  top  of  an  eminence; 

Wonder  to  all  who  do  the  same  espy. 

By  what  means  it  could  thither  come,  an  whence; 

So  that  it  seemed  a thing  endued  with  sense: 

Like  a sea-beast  crawled  forth,  that  on  a shelf 
Of  rock  or  sand  reposeth,  there  to  sun  itself;  {RI 64-70) 

The  initial  question,  then,  is  what  provokes  the  change  from  specific  details  to  an 

odd  conjunction  of  qualities  in  the  landscape? 

In  the  spring  of  1 802  Wordsworth  began  work  on  a group  of  some  thirty 

poems  including,  along  with  "The  Leech-gatherer,"  "The  Sailor's  Mother,"  "Alice 

Fell,"  and  "Beggars."  Curtis  has  pointed  out  several  parallels  between  these 

poems  including  the  use  of  odd  descriptive  figures  (103-05).  For  example,  in 

"The  Sailor's  Mother"  the  narrator  sees  the  woman  as  "Majestic  ...  as  a mountain 

storm"  and  with  an  "ancient  spirit"  she  is  likened  to  "Roman  Matron."  In 

"Beggars,"  odd  figures  of  the  past  are  used  to  describe  the  woman: 

Her  face  was  of  Egyptian  brown; 

Fit  person  was  she  for  a queen 
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To  head  those  ancient  Amazonian  files 
Or  ruling  Bandit's  wife  among  the  Grecian  Isles.^^ 

Wordsworth  seems  to  be  working  on  a transfer  of  properties  across  time  to  invoke 

a timelessness  in  the  characters.  This  same  sort  of  timelessness  seems  to  be  what 

is  at  work  in  lines  57-63  of  "Resolution  and  Independence."  And  yet,  the  figures 

here  seem  far  more  strange,  since  the  old  man  is  not  blended  with  other  characters 

in  history  but  with  the  landscape  and  a promordial  beast.  Wordsworth  uses  part 

of  the  1815  Preface  to  explain  the  effects  of  "images  in  conjunction"  found  in  this 

stanza: 


The  stone  is  endowed  with  something  of  the  power  of  life  to 
approximate  it  to  the  sea-beast;  and  the  sea-beast  stripped  of  some  of  its 
vital  qualities  to  assimilate  it  to  the  stone;  which  intermediate  image  is 
thus  treated  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  original  image,  that  of  the 
stone,  to  a nearer  resemblance  to  the  figure  and  condition  of  the  aged  Man; 
who  is  divested  of  so  much  of  the  indications  of  life  and  motion  as  to 
bring  him  to  the  point  where  the  two  objects  unite  and  coalesce  in  just 
companson. 

As  with  the  Simplon  Pass  and  Penrith  beacon,  again  we  see  complex  vector 
pattemings  as  aspects  of  entities  merge  with  other  entities.  The  transfer  of 
properties  continues  in  the  poem  as  the  man  becomes  as  a cloud  {RI 88-94)  and 
his  voice  is  likened  to  a stream  {RI  1 14).  The  man  and  his  surroundings  form  a 
strange  morphosis  like  something  "met  in  a dream."  Wordsworth's  changes  from 
the  1 802  poem  to  the  published  1 807  poem  in  part  take  their  cue  from  the  tedium 
that  Sara  and  Mary  Hutchinson  found  in  the  protracted  physical  description  of  the 
leech-gatherer.  The  physical  description  fails  to  show  the  interrelation  between 
the  man  and  the  landscape  as  well  as  the  feeling  of  age  and  duration  inspired  by 


this  interrelation. 
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As  with  the  Penrith  Beacon,  so  too  here  a new  set  of  relations  in  the  landscape 
serves  as  a social  commentary  and  a means  of  re-forming  social  relations.  The 
old  man  is  without  home  or  family,  the  basic  markers  of  social  relation.  Home 
and  family  allow  one  to  participate  in  geography,  a place  on  the  map.  Just  as  in 
the  Penrith  beacon  passage  where  a tourist  can  observe  the  landscape  from  a 
privileged  height,  having  a home  allows  all  citizens  to  mark  the  subject's  place  in 
the  socio-geographic  landscape.  Knowing  the  leech-gather's  home  would  allow 
us  to  place  on  him  the  characteristics  of  a particular  region.  Additionally,  the 
poor  laws  of  the  early  1 800s  were  designed  to  give  support  to  the  local  poor,  those 
residing  within  a particular  parish,  but  the  laws  did  not  legislate  any  relief  for  the 
extraparochial  poor  (Langan  204).  Instead  of  belonging  to  a particular  place, 
instead  of  being  in  his  proper  place-and  with  his  Scottish  accent,  he  is  notably 
out  of  place— the  leech-gatherer  has  gone  astray,  much  like  the  narrators  of  the 
two  passages  discussed  above. 

Socially,  the  leech-gatherer  has  a metonymical  identification  with  his 
occupation.  He  is  a leech  sucking  the  blood  of  society  (Langan  203). 

Wordsworth  rearranges  the  metonymical  structure.  First,  he  sees  the  leech- 
gatherer  as  one  who  reads  the  landscape  both  by  knowing  all  the  fells  and  tarns, 
and  as  one  who  has  a particularly  intimate  relation  to  the  land,  "Upon  the  muddy 
water,  which  he  conned,/  As  if  he  had  been  reading  in  a book"  (RI 87-88).  Such 
intimacy  with  the  land  provides  a privileged  understanding  by  lived  experience 
rather  than  an  abstract  knowledge,  as  explained  in  the  1 800  Preface  to  the  Lyrical 
Ballads,  "such  men  hourly  communicate  with  the  best  objects  from  which  the  best 
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part  of  language  is  originally  derived. . . . such  language,  arising  out  of  repeated 
experience  and  regular  feelings,  is  more  permanent,  and  far  more  philosophical 
language,  than  that  which  is  frequently  substituted  for  it  by  Poets.  Such 
intimacy  allows  for  the  transfer  of  qualities  from  man  to  sea-creature  to  stone.  As 
with  the  Penrith  beacon  passage,  the  leech-gatherer's  participation  in  the 
landscape  rather  than  abstraction  from  the  landscape  allows  for  participation  in 
the  relation  between  entities  rather  than  an  abstract  observation  (or  mapping)  of 
objects.  Secondly,  the  metonymical  identification  is  rearranged  by  making  the 
narrator  leech  off  of  the  leech-gatherer.  In  his  despondent  mood,  the  poet  draws 
strength  from  the  old  man.  At  the  beginning  of  the  poem,  the  narrator  realizes 
that  social  formations  foreclose  the  configurations  of  relations,  the  language,  and 
what  Wordsworth  terms  Imagination,  of  the  poet.  He  sites  as  examples 
Chatterton  and  Bums.  In  describing  Chatterton  as  a "sleepless  Soul,"  he  connects 
the  poet  to  the  old  man  who  is  neither  live  nor  dead  "nor  all  asleep."  The  poet 
like  the  leech-gatherer  depends  on  the  social  system  for  his  livelihood  and  yet 
finds  barriers  that  prevent  social  support;  there  is  no  social  relief  for  the  homeless 
poor  nor  for  the  poet  who  causes  language  to  wander  from  approved  social  tastes. 

Recall  that  in  the  6c  passage  of  the  Simplon  Pass  episode,  Wordsworth  moved 
to  contain  the  transformations  by  invoking  a divine  end  toward  which  "sublime" 
changes  move,  "Were  all  like  the  workings  of  one  mind,/  features  of  the  same 
face  . . . / Characters  of  the  great  apocalypse/  The  types  and  symbols  of  eternity" 
{Prelude  6:568-71).  In  "Resolution  and  Independence,"  Wordsworth  again 
figures  containment  by  invoking  the  divine  and  eternal.  He  happens  upon  the 
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leech-gatherer  as  "it  were  by  peculiar  grace/  A leading  from  above,  a something 

given  {R1 50-5 1 ).  Later,  toward  the  close  of  the  poem,  the  narrator  claims  the 

old  man  is  like  a Man  from  some  far  region  sent,/  To  give  me  human  strength, 

and  strong  admonishment"(/?/  118-119).  And  finally,  the  poem  concludes, 

God,  I said,  be  my  help  and  stay  secure;/  I'll  think  of  the  leech-gatherer  on  the 

lonely  moor!  (RI 146-47).  And  yet,  the  final  line  of  the  poem  has  an  irony  to  it. 

Does  the  poet  want  to  be  like  the  leech-gatherer  or  does  the  narrator  invoke  God 

to  save  him  from  being  like  the  leech-gatherer?  Perhaps  he  fears  the  strange 

character  cut  loose  from  social  ties  and  roaming  across  the  landscape  attaching 

himself  here  and  there  to  objects,  now  a stone,  now  a cloud,  now  a stream.  The 

"strong  admonishment"  belies  these  fears.  And  the  poet  finds 

The  Old  Man's  shape,  and  speech,  all  troubled  me. 

In  my  mind's  eye  I seem'd  to  see  him  pace. 

About  the  wary  moors  continually. 

Wandering  about  alone  and  silently  {RI  135-38,  emphasis  added). 

What  is  it  about  the  man's  shape  that  troubles  the  narrator?  Could  it  be  this 
between  state,  "not  all  alive  nor  dead"  and  his  likeness  to  a rock  and  sea-beast? 
And  what  of  his  speech?  It  is  "like  a stream."  As  with  the  6c  passage  where 
Wordsworth  spends  a night  beset  by  melancholy  in  a hospital-inn,  here  too 
transformation  between  entities  troubles  the  narrator. 

Let  us  reconsider  some  of  the  changes  between  the  1802  and  1807  versions  of 
the  poem.  Abandoning  the  details  of  a mimetic  description  of  the  leech-gatherer, 
Wordsworth  uses  entities  from  the  landscape— rock,  cloud,  and  stream  as  well  as  a 
fanciful  intermediate"  creature,  the  sea-beast— to  build  another  description.  The 
interrelation  between  entities  in  the  landscape  causes  the  encounter  to  seem  as  "in 
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a dream."  The  delirious  quality  of  seeing  dream-like  morphosis  calls  attention  to 
the  narrator's  mood  which  is  akin  to  "despondency  and  madness."  Only  by  this 
disorienting  mood  with  which  the  encounter  begins  and  by  a sense  of  wandering 
astray  from  society  is  the  poet  able  to  see  the  old  man  in  his  relation  to  the  land. 
Wordsworth  sets  this  relation  of  entities  against  the  social  system  that  rejects  the 
poet  and  the  wandering  poor.  By  providing  in  the  poem  alternative  sets  of 
interactions  and  relations  from  that  of  society,  Wordsworth  suggests  a new  type  of 
community.  Just  as,  according  to  the  1815  Preface,  the  sea-beast  occupies  and 
intermediate"  position  between  the  rock  and  the  man,  the  poet  occupies  an 
intermediate"  position  between  society  and  the  old  man.  Just  as  the  sea-best 
marks  the  transition  space  between  inorganic  and  evolved  life,  the  poet  in  the 
same  transtional  space  attempts  to  link  humans  back  to  the  land.  And  in  this 
position  Wordsworth  attempts  to  be  the  "man  speaking  to  men."  The  poem 
elaborates  Wordsworth's  experience  of  a different  set  of  relations  to  the  landscpae 
that  could  change  society.  As  explained  in  the  1 800  Preface,  Wordsworth  wants 
a society  that  lives  close  to  the  earth,  that  communes  with  entities.  And  he  shuns 
the  poets  who  separate  themselves  from  human  relatedness  to  the  landscape. 
Wordsworth  never  develops  what  this  society  would  look  like  nor  how  it  would 
work.  It  appears  to  be  a call  back  to  England  before  the  industrial  revolution. 

And  in  moving  backwards  to  idealize  a former  set  of  social  relations,  it  is  unclear 
if  Wordsworth  grasps  the  possible  implications  of  the  transformations  he  has  set 
in  motion.  Like  the  narrators  in  his  poems  who  invoke  the  eternal  and  divine  to 
close  down  the  rhizomic  interrelations  and  move  them  to  common  end,  a divine 
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plan,  Wordsworth  draws  back  from  the  transformations  he  reveals  in  the 
landscapes  by  placing  them  within  pre-industrial  England  of  the  early  eighteenth 
century. 

While  with  "Resolution  and  Independence"  the  leech-gatherer  remains  at  the 
margins  of  society,  in  "The  Old  Cumberland  Beggar"  the  socially  marginalized 
figure  of  the  beggar  becomes  the  center  of  organizing  the  community  and 
enforcing  its  moral  standards.  The  beggar  reveals  social  relations;  his  body 
moving  from  alms  giver  to  alms  giver  across  the  district  becomes  the  ledger  that 
marks  acts  of  giving  from  a diversity  of  villagers— the  Horseman,  the  woman  at 
the  toll  gate,  and  even  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  He  serves  as  the  nomadic  token 
that  circulates  throughout  the  village  economy.  The  village  works  by 
expenditure,  and  the  villagers  show  their  willingness  to  participate  in  the 
communal  values  by  giving  to  the  beggar  and  thus  signing  their  name  on  the 
ledger  that  he  has  become.  Wordsworth  uses  the  beggar  to  reveal  the  hidden 
charity  of  the  villagers,  to  reveal  the  invisible  code  of  kindness  among  them  and 
to  show  lines  of  interconnectedness  between  them  as  they  all  participate  in  this 
code  of  conduct.  Like  the  series  moor-water-beacon-woman  and  like  the  stone- 
sea-beast-cloud-stream-leech-gatherer,  the  beggar  manifests  a series  of  relations 
among  entities. 

While  these  other  series  of  relations  work  on  the  margins  of  a social  sphere, 
the  beggar's  role  is,  at  least  in  part,  to  show  social  relatedness  from  within  the 
village.  It  should  be  noted  however,  that  the  beggar  as  wanderer  also  relates  the 
social  sphere  to  an  outside,  the  sphere  of  nature— as  when  crumbs  of  food  donated 
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to  the  mendicant  fall  on  the  ground  to  become  the  meal  of  "small  mountain  birds" 

(RI 15-21).  Thus,  like  the  poet  in  "Resolution  and  Independence,"  the  beggar 

holds  an  intermediate  position  between  society  and  nature.  At  the  end  of  the 

poem,  Wordsworth  fears  that  the  beggar  will  be  cut  off  from  this  intermediate 

position  and  will  be  held  captive  in  a house  of  charity— no  longer  free  to  roam  or 

commune  with  nature.  Yet,  the  beggar  seems  poorly  suited  for  his  role  as  go- 

between.  Unlike  the  aged  man  who  reads  the  waters  in  "Resolution  and 

Independence,"  this  old  man  can  hardly  see  the  landscape: 

Bow-bent,  his  eyes  for  ever  on  the  ground. 

He  plies  his  weary  journey;  seeing  still. 

And  seldom  knowing  that  he  sees,  some  straw. 

Some  scattered  leaf,  or  marks  which  in  one  track. 

The  nails  of  car  or  chariot- wheels  have  left.  (7?/ 52-56) 

He  barely  hears  the  songs  of  birds  and  strains  to  see  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 

sun.  By  implication,  then,  the  villagers'  connection  to  nature  found  through  the 

old  man  is  feeble  and  dying.  In  fact,  they  are  willing  to  shut  in  a poor  house  the 

figure  of  human  relation  to  nature. 

The  economy  of  relations  among  the  villagers  occupies  more  of  the  poem  than 
does  their  connection  to  nature.  As  we  have  seen  in  other  poems,  Wordsworth 
cuts  off  transformation  between  entities  by  invoking  a divine  plan  toward  which 
all  action  tends  and  by  which  actions  are  unified  and  made  sensible  to  humans 

'this  Nature's  law 

That  none,  the  meanest  of  created  things. 

Of  forms  created  the  most  vile  and  brute. 

The  dullest  or  most  noxious,  should  exist 
Divorced  from  good— a spirit  and  pulse  of  good, 

A life  and  soul,  to  every  mode  of  being 
Inseparably  linked.  (RI  73-79) 
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The  limits  of  such  a plan,  tightly  woven  into  "The  Cumberland  Beggar,"  prevent 
anything  other  than  a few  bread  crumbs  from  falling  astray  and  outside  the 
restricted  social  economy.  The  beggar  serves  as  "A  silent  monitor"  to  keep  the 
moral  "habit"  in  circulation.  Wordsworth  then  weds  "Nature's  law"  to  the 
Decalogue  and  the  recompense  for  charity  by  which  the  alms  giver  "builds  her 
hope  in  heaven"  (RI 135,  161).  The  possible  transformation  of  elements  between 
villagers  and  across  socio-economic  strata  in  lines  such  as  "We  have  all  of  us  one 
human  heart"  ("The  Cumberland  Beggar"  153)  gets  quickly  reinstated  within 
traditional  boundaries  of  Christianity.^’  And  the  notion  that  the  one  heart  is  a 
human  heart  prevents  slippages  of  characteristics  between  the  human  and  non- 
human. 

And  yet  small  moments  of  human-non-human  transfer  of  elements  crop  up  in 
the  text.  Wordsworth  describes  the  eyes  of  the  hunched  over  beggar  straining  to 
see  the  sun: 

That  not  without  some  effort  they  behold 
The  countenance  of  the  horizontal  sun. 

Rising  and  setting,  let  the  light  at  least 

Find  a free  entrance  to  their  languid  orbs  {RI  1 88-91) 

The  "Rising  and  setting"  describes  both  the  sun  and  the  effort  of  the  beggar's  eyes. 

His  eyes  as  orbs"  take  their  roundess  from  the  sun.  And  just  as  the  sun  rises  and 

sets  across  the  landscape,  so  too,  Wordsworth  entreats,  "As  in  the  eye  of  Nature 

he  has  lived,/  So  in  the  eye  of  Nature  let  him  die!"  {RI  196-97).  Just  as  his  eyes 

become  orbs  that  see  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  the  orb  of  the  sun  becomes 

an  eye  by  which  it  see  the  beggar  rise  and  set.  The  eyes  become  oddly  detached 

from  the  man's  body  by  taking  on  their  own  agency  ["not  without  some  effort  they 
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behold,"  and  "As  he  moves  along/  They  move  along  the  ground"  (Wordsworth's 
emphasis)]  and  become  part  of  the  landscape  in  "the  eye  of  Nature."^^  However, 
it  is  not  accurate  of  me  to  say  that  the  sun  becomes  an  eye.  Rather,  it  is  "the  eye 
of  Nature'  which  watches  the  man.  While  the  "eye  of  Nature"  may  be  a figure  for 
the  sun,  the  sun  gets  quickly  possessed  by  the  figure  Nature  as  part  of  the  divine 
plan  that  includes  "Nature's  law"  and  the  Decalogue.  Once  again  the  wandering 
astray  of  transformation  gets  cut  off 

Wordsworth  is  often  interested  in  the  transformation  of  relations  between 
objects  since  it  makes  visible  series  of  connections  that  occur  in  felt  and  lived 
being  in  the  world.  These  connections  become  visible  by  a disorientation  of  the 
senses.  In  disorientation,  the  organs  re-organize  and  sense  differently,  breaking 
the  habit  of  perceiving  entities  as  substances  abstracted  from  time  and  context. 

The  wanderer  strays  from  the  terrain  marked  by  society.  Physically  this  includes 
taking  untrod  paths  (as  does  the  boy  in  the  Penrith  beacon  passage)  or  being 
without  a home  parish  (as  is  the  Leech  gatherer)  or  traversing  private  property  on 
what  was  till  the  early  1 9th  century  were  public  access  paths  across  private  lands 
(Langan  81).  Experientially,  the  wandering  means  marking  a different  relation  to 
the  landscape,  a relation  that  challenges  society's  relation  to  the  land.  So,  for 
example,  rather  than  ascend  to  the  beacon  that  maps  a territory,  the  boy  moves 
into  the  landscape  to  find  new  series  of  relations.  And  the  leech-gatherer's  toils 
over  time  wed  him  to  the  land  differently  than  the  passing  traveler.  For  the 
reader,  the  vector  relations  between  entities  impart  the  disorientation  experienced 
by  the  narrator.  In  the  Simplon  Pass  episode,  the  reader  experiences  the  transfer 
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of  characteristics  during  the  temporal  relatedness  in  seeing/reading  about  entities. 
And  in  "Resolution  and  Independence,"  the  odd  combination  of  stone-sea-beast- 
man  imparts  to  the  reader  a blurred  dream  image  as  experienced  by  the  narrator. 
By  transformation,  Wordsworth  hopes  to  re-arrange  our  perceptual  and 
experiential  understanding  of  landscapes  and  in  doing  so  challenge  social 
relations  to  the  land.  And  yet,  Wordsworth  is  often  quick  to  recontextualize 
transformations,  moving  to  a praise  of  the  poet's  power  of  Imagination  or  a 
recognition  of  divine  providence.  While  interested  in  making  visible  an 
interconnectedness  between  humans  and  the  landscape,  he  remains  uncomfortable 
with  or  incapable  of  formulating  the  implications  of  the  transformational  relations 
he  sets  in  motion. 
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pre-reflective— what  Whitehead  terms  “felt”— experience  of  actualities. 
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Just  as  the  eye  appears  less  a part  of  the  beggars  body  than  an  animated 
entity  apart  from  a subject,  the  palsied  hand  has  its  own  agency: 

He  sat,  and  ate  his  food  in  solitude: 

And  ever,  scattered  from  his  palsied  hand. 

That,  still  attempting  to  prevent  waste, 
was  baffled  still  {RI 15-18) 

As  with  the  eyes,  the  hand  has  a will  of  its  own  only  in  relation  to  Nature.  As  the 
eyes  are  related  to  the  sun,  the  hand  which  shakes  in  grasping  food  moves  like  the 
pecking  of  the  mountain  birds. 


CHAPTER  3 

OTHER  PLACES  AND  OTHER  TIMES 
IN  WORDSWORTH'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  DISTRICT  OF  THE  LAKES 


Wordsworth  in  his  Guide  to  the  District  of  the  Lakes  begins  his  "Description  of 


the  Scenery  of  the  Lakes"  with  an  imaginary  glance  at  the  whole  of  the  district. 
With  this  imaginary  glance,  at  one  moment,  at  one  privileged  point,  the  spectator 
gains  access  to  the  whole  region.  All  of  the  mountains,  like  spokes  of  a wheel, 
converge  on  the  spectator  or  radiate  from  the  spectator  as  if  these  mountains  were 
attributes  or  possessions  of  the  viewer.  As  the  lines  of  sight  converge  on  the 
spectator,  the  viewer  serves  as  an  active  point  of  inflection,  the  point  where  each 
line  or  view  folds,  becoming  a concave  line  of  containment  and  possession; 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  main  outlines  of  the  country;-!  know  not  how 
to  give  the  reader  a distinct  image  of  these  more  readily,  than  by 
requesting  him  to  place  himself  with  me,  in  imagination,  upon  some  given 
point;  let  it  be  the  top  of  either  of  the  mountains.  Great  Gavel,  or  Scawfell; 
or,  rather,  let  us  suppose  our  station  to  be  a cloud  hanging  midway 
between  those  two  mountains,  at  not  more  than  half  a mile's  distance  from 
the  summit  of  each,  and  not  many  yards  above  their  highest  elevation;  we 
shall  then  see  stretched  at  our  feet  a number  of  vallies,  not  fewer  than 
eight,  diverging  from  the  point,  on  which  we  are  supposed  to  stand,  like 
spokes  from  the  navel  of  a wheel.* 

This  description  is  of  interest  at  several  levels.  First,  as  with  many  Wordsworth 
poems,  there  is  a need  for  a central  image.  In  this  passage,  the  center  creates  and 
frames  the  land  by  framing  it  and  giving  it  boarders.  As  the  word  picturesque 
implies,  the  land  becomes  a framable  picture  with  boarders  and  a central  object  to 
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catch  the  eye  and  organize  the  composition.  The  land  becomes  a landscape.  The 
image  as  part  of  the  picturesque  and  tour  guide  aesthetics  allows  the  spectator  to 
appropriate  a series  of  objects  as  a landscape  under  the  gaze  of  the  viewing 
subject.  Also  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  Guide  serves  as  an  index  of 
Wordsworthian  images.  In  relation  to  the  Wordsworth  corpus,  the  image  of 
hanging  on  a cloud  recalls  "I  Wander  Lonely  as  a Cloud"  and  the  central  spoke 
works  like  "a  Village  Church-yard  the  eye  or  central  point  of  a rural  Arcadia"  in 
his  Essays  on  Epitaphs?  The  index  elaborates  the  function  of  the  image  in  the 
text  by  explaining/reading  the  role  of  the  object  in  nature.  The  Guide  also  serves 
as  a cipher,  promoting  Wordsworth's  Lake  District  poetry  to  the  extent  of  coding 
the  actual  geography  with  Wordsworthian  images.  Correlating  the  Guide  as 
appropriation  of  land  by  a subject,  as  index  for  poems,  and  as  cipher  for  coding 
geography,  a larger  claim  can  be  made  for  many  of  Wordsworth's  images 
functioning  as  appropriations  of  perceived  objects. 

Returning  to  the  wheel  and  its  eight  spokes,  the  neat  and  orderly  image  of  the 
wheel  does  not  wholly  fit  the  geography  of  the  district.  The  vale  of  Coniston  will 
not  comply  with  the  image.  And  so  the  image  is  modified  to  account  for  an-other 
center,  an-other  point  of  inflection 

-let  us  trace  it  [the  spoke]  in  a direction  from  the  south-east  towards  the 
south,  and  we  shall  next  fix  our  eyes  upon  the  vale  of  Coniston,  running 
up  likewise  from  the  sea,  but  not  (as  all  the  other  vallies  do)  to  the  nave  of 
the  wheel,  and  therefore  it  may  be  not  inaptly  represented  as  a broken 
spoke  sticking  in  the  rim.  (Wordsworth,  Guide  172-73) 

The  image  functions  like  a unit  with  neat  boundary  lines  which  unifies  diverse 

entities  of  the  land  over  which  the  image  is  placed.  The  image  assumes  a 
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homogenous  space,  consistent  and  continuous  space,  that  acts  as  a ground  for  the 
mapping  of  objects  and  their  interrelation.  The  opening  image  in  "Description  of 
the  Scenery  of  the  Lakes."  attempts  to  give  the  reader  an  overview,  a large  scale 
look  at  the  whole  of  the  District  as  accessible  from  an  imaginary  spot.  The  reader 
can  follow  Wordsworth's  wheel  on  a map  of  the  district.  Without  fear  of 
discontinuities,  the  reader  can  "travel"  to  different  locations  by  following  the  eye 
or  finger  as  it  scans  the  map.  While  mapping  land  into  a landscape  allows  us  to 
easily  navigate  space,  Wordsworth  also  suggests  moments  of  discontinuity  among 
entities  that  disturbs  the  ground  of  homogeneous  space.  Beneath  the  image  and 
its  topographical  plane  is  a seething  multitude  of  objects  and  points  of  view.  No 
matter  how  much  the  image  of  the  wheel  has  covered  over,  a point  of  contention 
arises  from  the  depths  of  the  land.  For  example,  in  the  wheel  image,  the  point  of 
disruption  is  the  vale  of  Coniston.  To  account  for  this  point,  the  image  of  the 
wheel  becomes  a narrative  with  the  wheel  becoming  a broken  wheel.  Yet  looking 
at  a map  and  tracing  these  lines,  one  can  not  help  but  wonder  what  other  points  of 
view  lie  in  wait  to  break  the  spokes  and  dismantle  the  wheel.  One  wonders  if  the 
may  not  be  inaptly  represented,"  with  its  subjunctive  mood  and  litotes,  does  not 
attempt  to  cover  an  inaptness  of  representation— a non-representable  seething 
below  the  surface  of  the  image. 

Categories  of  Objects  in  the  English  Countryside 
In  examining  the  Guide,  we  will  discover  complex  and  contradictory 
tendencies  in  Wordsworth.  By  wnting  a tour  guide  and  invoking  writers  such  as 
Gilpin  on  the  picturesque,  Wordsworth  wants  to  organize  the  wilds  of  nature  into 
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a landscape.  He  wants  to  organ-ize  the  land,  making  it  a single  organ  or  taking 
objeets  of  the  landscape  as  organs;  he  wants  to  make  the  landscape  into  a defined 
and  contained  organism— one  perceivable  by  the  human  organs.  And  yet, 
Wordsworth  often  uncovers  a seething  below  the  surface  of  the  landscape.  While 
the  picturesque  attempts  to  fix  and  contain  the  land  according  to  categories  and 
definitions,  Wordsworth  uneovers  disorganization  in  the  land  that  disrupts  the 
landscape.  The  contrast  is  between  order  and  disorder.  As  Bateson  explains  in 
his  metalogues,  order  is  a particular  exception  to  the  more  prevalent  muddle, 
"Daughter:  Daddy,  you  didn't  you  finish.  Why  do  my  things  get  the  way  I say 
isn't  tidy  [i.e.  muddled]?  Father:  But  I have  finished— its  just  because  there  are 
more  ways  in  which  you  call  'untidy'  than  there  are  ways  which  you  call  'tidy.  . . . 
That  is  the  reason,  and  all  of  science  is  hooked  up  with  that  reason."^  The  Guide 
moves  between  different  ways  of  representing  images:  stasis  with  its  "tidiness" 
and  motion  and  its  "untidiness."  Later,  when  examining  Wordsworth's  clouds,  we 
will  notice  another  use  of  motion  and  stasis,  but  let  us  put  clouds  aside  for  the 
moment. 

After  the  overview  of  the  area,  Wordsworth  moves  on  to  describe  various 
objects  of  the  landscape  admired  for  their  picturesque  qualities.  In  naming  and 
describing  various  objects  as  picturesque,  Wordsworth  is  following  the  tradition 
of  categorization  made  famous  by  Gilpin.  Between  Burke's  sublime  and 
beautiful,  Gilpin  introduces  the  picturesque  as  a third  type  of  landscape. 
Occupying  a middle  position,  the  picturesque  is  neither  as  harsh  and  majestic  as 
the  sublime  nor  as  delicate  and  soothing  as  the  beautiful.  Additionally,  because 
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the  picturesque  is  considered  by  Gilpin  to  be  a quality  particularly  common  to  the 
English  landscape,  many  of  its  characteristics  are  those  of  the  rustic  English 
countryside.  Serving  the  role  of  categorization,  the  picturesque  is  a means  of 
organizing  diverse  entities  encountered  in  nature.  Such  organization  helps  the 
viewer  to  read,  interpret,  and  make  sense  of  things.  Each  thing  is  classified  as  an 
object  and  each  object  has  its  place  within  the  hierarchy  of  picturesque  qualities. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  cow  is  more  picturesque  than  the  sheep  which  in  turn  is 
more  picturesque  than  the  horse.  And  a cow  is  most  picturesque  in  April  and  May 
when  its  old  hair  is  shedding  and  less  picturesque  in  subsequent  months,  say  June 
and  July.'* 

Wordsworth  will  adopt  much  of  the  categorization  of  his  predecessors, 
particularly  Gilpin,  but  make  slight  changes  in  the  what  elements  he  finds 
picturesque.  After  an  aerial  overview,  in  subsequent  paragraphs  of  his  tour  guide 
Wordsworth  introduces  objects  to  be  encountered  in  the  district  and  follows  each 
with  a brief  discussion.  Each  object  is  introduced  in  all  capital  letters.  Thus, 
there  are  MOUNTAINS,  VALES,  LAKES,  TARNS,  WOODS,  etc.  The 
capitalization  suggests  a solidity  to  the  category,  almost  as  if  the  category  were  a 
proper  name,  a name  that  specifically  and  directly  invokes  a particular  group  of 
objects.  Wordsworth  assumes  that  the  objects  themselves  are  distinct  and  clearly 
recognizable.  Unlike  landscaping  of  the  period  where  objects  can  often  be 
tailored  to  meet  a designer's  specifications,  the  tour  guide  presents  objects  found 
in  the  rough  of  nature  and  attempts  to  form  these  into  categories.  Entities  are 
formed  into  objects  with  clear  "boundary-lines."  Clear  lines  are  important  since 
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they  distinguish  the  object  from  its  surroundings.  Entities  now  shaped  into 
objects  are  classed  into  categories  according  to  established  definitions  of  the 
categories.  In  order  to  see  the  objects  in  the  landscape,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
how  to  divide  and  classify  objects.  Such  ability  is  a mark  of  taste  and  sensitivity 
in  landscape  aesthetics.^ 

In  discussing  how  to  read  a landscape,  Wordsworth  clearly  follows  Gilpin.  He 
uses  the  same  sense  of  boundary-line  and  the  same  categories  of  objects  as  found 
in  Observations  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland.  Wordsworth  even  borrows 
specific  descriptions  (without  acknowledgment)  as  when  he  describes  the 
circulation  of  water  in  a lake,  "They  are  truly  living  lakes,  'vivi  lacus'" 
(Wordsworth,  Guide  185)  which  follows  from  Gilpin's  description  "From  the 
brisk  circulation  of  fluid  through  theses  animated  bodies  of  water,  a great  master 
of  nature  has  nobly  styled  them,  living  lakes:  Speuncae,/  Vivique  lacus"  (Gilpin 
95).  Despite  following  Gilpin  rather  closely  in  classification  of  objects,  at  one 
particular  point  of  classification,  in  describing  the  tarns,  Wordsworth  departs  from 
his  predecessor.  The  departure  seems  harmless  enough,  a small  refinement  of  a 
subcategory  of  bodies  of  water.  Wordsworth  seems  to  differ  with  Gilpin  only  in 
finding  some  tarns,  particularly  mountain  tarns,  picturesque.  However,  if  we 
consider  the  problem  Wordsworth  presents,  the  whole  judgment  by  which 
categories  of  objects  are  made  comes  into  question. 

As  a body  of  water,  tarns  fall  between  the  large  circulating  water  of  lakes  and 
small  stagnant  pools.  Wordsworth  often  works  with  images  of  between-ness.  As 
we  saw  in  the  spoke  image,  the  view  is  placed  between  two  mountains  on  a cloud 
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between  heaven  and  earth.  Between-ness  aets  as  a boundary  line  of  a fold,  a 
lining  that  contains  an  inside  and  holds  back  an  outside.  Otherwise  said,  between- 
ness acts  as  a place  marker,  a spacing  that  spaces  objects  or  categories  of  objects. 
The  tarn  marks  the  difference  between  the  picturesque  lake  and  the  unsightly  bog, 
fen,  or  pool: 

A Tam,  in  a Vale,  implies,  for  the  most  part,  that  the  bed  of  the  vale  is 
not  happily  formed;  that  the  water  of  the  brooks  can  neither  wholly 
escape,  nor  diffuse  itself  over  a lager  area.  Accordingly,  in  such 
situations,  Tams  are  often  surrounded  by  an  unsightly  tract  of  boggy 
ground;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  the 
country,  when  the  shores  of  the  Tam  are  determined,  it  differs  only  from 
the  Lake  in  being  smaller,  and  in  belonging  mostly  to  a smaller  valley,  or 
circular  recess.  Of  this  class  of  miniature  lakes,  Loughrigg  Tam,  near 
Grasmere,  is  the  most  beautiful  example.  (Wordsworth,  Guide\%6) 

In  addressing  the  bogginess  of  the  tarn  and  its  rest  on  an  unhappy  bed, 

Wordsworth  is  recognizing  a certain  instability,  a marshiness  without  clear 

outline,  a muddle,  that  insists  in  the  tarn.  It  is  the  "unsightly  tract  of  boggy 

ground  between  water  and  land  which  disturbs  Wordsworth.  Bogginess  does  not 

have  a clear  outline;  the  boundaries  of  the  object  are  not  clearly  delineated.  This 

lack  of  clarity  makes  the  boggy  unsightly,  not  capable  of  being  contained  by 

sight~a  monstrous  disturbance  arising  from  its  elements  of  composition,  water, 

dirt,  and  grass.  It  is  this  very  monstrous  quality  which  disturbed  Gilpin  in  his 

Observations  on  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  (published  in  1786).  Gilpin 

writes: 

TYvcfen  is  a plashy  inundation,  formed  on  a flat— without  depth— without 
lineal  boundary— of  ambiguous  texture— half  water— and  half  land— a sort  of 
vegetable  fluid. 

The  pool  is  a collection  of  the  soakings  of  some  common;  or  of  the  reservoir 
of  the  neighboring  ditches,  which  deposit  in  its  ouzy  bed  the  soil  of  the  country, 
clay,  or  mud;  and  give  a correspondent  tinge  to  the  water. 
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In  some  things  the  fen  and  the  pool  agree.  They  both  take  everything 
in,  and  let  nothing  out.  Each  of  them  is  in  summer  a sink  of  putrefaction; 
and  the  receptacle  of  all  those  unclean,  misshapen  forms  in  animal  life, 
which  breed  and  batten  in  the  impurities  of  stagnation.  (93-94) 

In  order  to  ward  off  the  impurities  and  stagnation  of  this  "vegetable  fluid," 

Wordsworth  likens  the  tarn  to  a lake,  a "class  of  miniature  lakes,"  which  is  a clear 

and  solid  object.  According  to  Gilpin: 

Very  different  [from  fens  and  pools]  is  the  origin  of  the  lake. . . . Here 
no  impurities  find  entrance,  either  of  animal,  or  of  vegetable  life. . . . From 
the  brisk  circulation  of  fluid  through  these  animated  bodies  of  water,  a 
great  master  of  nature  has  nobly  styled  them,  living  lakes  . . . (95) 

To  further  shore  up  the  usefulness  of  the  tarn,  Wordsworth  attaches  it  as  a 

supplement  to  the  lake,  as  that  which  fits  into  the  proper  economy  of  Nature,  "In 

the  economy  of  nature  these  are  useful,  as  auxiliaries  to  Lakes;  for  if  the  whole 

quantity  of  water  which  falls  upon  the  mountains  in  time  of  storm  were  poured 

down  upon  the  plains  without  intervention,  in  some  quarters,  of  such  receptacles, 

the  habitable  grounds  would  be  more  subject  than  they  are  to  inundation"  (185). 

In  an  almost  Christian  economy  of  sacrifice  or  scapegoating,  "the  economy  of 

nature"  allows  a small  amount  of  impurity  and  putrefaction  (found  in  the  tarn)  in 

order  to  prevent  a general  inundation  and  sogginess  to  the  plains  (which  would 

include  cottages  and  roads). 

Yet  even  this  economy  of  putrefaction  is  curtailed  as  Wordsworth  makes  the 
tarn  a solid  image: 

Tams  are  often  surrounded  by  an  unsightly  tract  of  boggy  ground;  but 
this  is  not  always  the  case,  and  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  country,  when 
the  shores  of  the  Tam  are  determined,  it  differs  only  from  the  Lake  in 
being  smaller,  and  in  belonging  mostly  to  a smaller  valley,  or  circular 
recess.  Of  this  class  of  miniature  lakes,  Loughrigg  Tam,  near  Grasmere,  is 
the  most  beautiful  example. . . . 
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The  mountain  Tams  can  only  be  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the 
inquisitive  traveler  who  has  time  to  spare.  They  are  difficult  to  access  and 
naked;  yet  some  of  them  are,  in  their  permanent  forms,  very  grand;  and 
there  are  accidents  of  things  which  would  make  the  meanest  of  them 
interesting.  At  all  events,  one  of  these  pools  is  an  acceptable  sight  to  the 
mountain  wanderer;  not  merely  as  an  incident  that  diversifies  the  prospect, 
but  as  forming  in  his  mind  a centre  [sic]  or  conspicuous  point  to  which 
objects,  otherwise  disconnected  or  insubordinate,  my  be  referred. 

(Wordsworth,  Guide  186,  second  italics  are  mine) 

Far  from  being  a muddled  and  murky  mass,  "without  lineal  boundary— of 
ambiguous  texture,"  the  tarn  becomes  both  "an  incident  which  diversifies"  (that 
which  muddles  order)  and  a solid  object  by  which  the  murky  or  disconnected 
landscape  can  be  centered  for  the  viewer  (that  which  organizes  the  muddle).  Just 
as  we  have  seen  with  the  image  of  the  wheel  and  spokes,  here  too  Wordsworth 
feels  compelled  to  use  the  tarn  as  an  image  that  centers  the  landscape  for  the 
viewer.  And  as  with  the  broken  spoke,  the  vale  of  Coniston,  so  too  with  the  tam 
there  is  an-other  series  of  points  or  inflections  as  "incidents  which  diversify" 
teaming  below  the  neat  image  of  the  tam.  There  is  a real  stmggle— or  muddle, 
perhaps— in  Wordsworth's  description  between  the  "unsightly  tract  of  boggy 
ground"  and  tam  with  "permanent  forms;  very  grand.  . . . varied  outline,  with  bold 
heath-clad  promontories";  a stmggle  in  defining  a tam  either  as  the  tam  in  a vale 
with  its  unhappy  bed,  the  exception  being  the  miniature  lakes  such  as  Loughrigg 
Tam,  or  as  the  mountain  tam  whose  "permanent  forms"  are  "difficult  of  access 
and  naked."  Only  the  privileged  viewer— one  who  knows  the  region— not  Gilpin, 
not  Gray,  not  West,  but  Wordsworth— observes  these  other  tarns,  tarns  which  are 
more  like  lakes  than  murky  vale  tarns. 
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In  line  with  Gilpin's  classification  of  fen,  pool,  and  lake,  Wordsworth  is  trying 
to  define  and  classify  "those  bodies  of  still  water  called  TARNS."  Yet,  each 
example  introduces  a new  modification  or  a sub-classification:  vale  tarns,  with  the 
exception  of  miniature  lakes,  and  mountain  tarns  which  either  diversify  or 
organize  the  surroundings.  With  sub-categorizations,  exceptions,  and  even  lack 
of  clarity  as  to  whether  the  tarn  diversifies  or  organizes  its  surroundings,  the 
category  of  tarn  begins  to  unravel.  The  place  marker  or  boundary  line  between 
lakes  and  pools  becomes  less  clear.  We  begin  to  see  that  the  system  that 
categorizes  things  according  to  various  types  of  objects  depends  upon  the  very 
things  in  nature  it  is  meant  to  type  as  objects  and  classify.  Otherwise  said,  the 
method  of  classification  becomes  dependent  upon  the  members  of  the  class  it  is 
meant  to  categorize,  yet  these  elements  are  not  members  of  a category  until  the 
system  of  categorization  is  in  place.  The  ground  that  grounds  the  picturesque  is 
unstable,  a muddle,  "the  receptical  of  all  those  unclean,  misshapen  forms  in 
animal  life,  which  breed  and  batttem  in  impurities  of  stagnation." 

In  pointing  out  the  variety  of  tarns,  Wordsworth  calls  attention  to  the  details  of 
composition  of  the  object— the  grass,  water,  and  soil.  In  doing  so,  the  object  can 
either  be  read  as  a series  of  components,  often  murky  and  unsightly,  or  as  an 
organized  whole  that  is  sometimes  solid  and  other  times  murky.  While 
Wordsworth  is  unwilling  to  deny  the  seething  multitude  of  parts,  he  favors  the 
unity  of  a whole  in  a substantive  called  Tarns.  The  capitalization  of  the  word  tarn 
(often  italicized  and  occasionally  with  each  letter  capitalized)  invests  a visual 
solidity  or  importance  to  the  word  and  the  image  for  which  it  stands.  As  we  shall 
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see  later,  it  is  only  when  the  multitude  or  "objects,  otherwise  disconnected  or 
insubordinate"  refuse  to  serve  as  attributes  of  the  substantive  that  a transformation 
of  the  landscape  takes  place.  In  such  a case,  the  substantive  marks  the  place  of 
unrepresentability,  unsightliness. 

Spatialization  of  Place 

A striking  feature  of  the  Guide  and,  1 would  argue,  of  Wordsworth's  work  in 
general,  is  the  need  for  order  along  the  axis  of  identity,  likeness,  similarity  while 
maintaining  a hint  of  a hidden  depth  which  is  difference  in  itself,  a difference 
without  appeal  to  identity.  In  order  to  pursue  the  concept  of  identity  and 
difference  as  it  appears  in  Wordsworth,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a brief  de-tour 
into  the  assumptions  implicit  in  his  use  of  optics  as  related  to  representation 
entities  in  landscapes. 

Wordsworth's  optics  uses  what  might  be  termed  "Cartesian  perspective."  Such 
a perspective  assumes  1 ) that  fundamentally  perspective  is  a question  of  space  and 
numbered  distance  in  space,  not  a question  of  sight  and  2)  that  there  exists  a one- 
to-one  correspondence  between  all  points  in  space;  thus,  for  example,  in 
landscape  painting  a point  in  the  object  corresponds  to  a point  in  the  picture.  The 
optics  of  Burke  and  Gilpin  that  influence  Wordsworth's  writing— particularly  in 
use  of  light,  shade,  color,  and  composition  of  a scene— maintain  basic  assumptions 
about  subject-object  relations  in  perception.  The  composition  of  a scene  (be  it 
pictorial  or  verbal)  from  Descartes  to  the  Romantics  is  still  an  engagement  of  a 
subject  with  an  object.  Such  encounters  revolve  around  a pole  of  identity  where 
both  the  subject  and  the  object  are  equal  to  themselves  (A  = A)  and  distinct  from 
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each  other  (A  B).  All  judgement  of  relation  between  subject  and  object  refers  to 
analogy  between  the  two.  The  analogy  operates  according  to  what  Kant  terms 
common  sense  and  good  sense.  And  as  Deleuze  has  pointed  out  "Analogy  is  itself 
the  analogue  of  identity  within  judgement."^  A basic  assumption  since  Aristotle 
has  been  that  there  is  an  equivocity  of  being  in  which  all  matter  participates.  All 
matter  has  a quantitative  relation  to  being,  rather  than  differential  qualitative 
relations.  Equivocity  of  being  allows  for  the  use  of  analogy  which  is  important 
for  the  Kantian  Critique.  The  category  of  common  sense  is  used  to  partition  and 
distribute  being  while  the  category  of  good  sense  measures  and  hierarchizes 
subjects.  Wordsworth's  images  depend  on  an  optics  of  homogeneous  space 
allowing  for  translation  between  subject  and  object  by  analogy.  Such  translation 
is  deemed  common  sense  (everyone  knows  this  is  a mountain,  that  is  a lake  and 
this  other  thing  is  a tarn),  or  in  the  moral  sphere  it  is  deemed  good  sense  ("the 
economy  of  nature"  allows  some  impurities  for  the  greater  good  of  the  whole). 
Still,  there  is  a remainder  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  "Cartesian 
perspective."  This  remainder  manifests  itself  in  the  unsightly  and  in  the 
"disconnected  or  otherwise  insubordinate"  objects. 

Perspective  based  on  identity  accounts  for  the  image  of  the  wheel  and  the 
image  of  tarns  as  "permanent  forms."  But  perspective  based  on  identity  can  only 
awkwardly  account  for  the  broken  spoke  of  the  wheel  and  the  unrepresentable 
aspect  of  tarns  as  "unsightly  tract[s]  of  boggy  ground"  while  at  the  same  time 
being  permanent  forms."  Of  interest  here  is  the  attempt  for  the  view  to 
encompass  and  explain  or  explain  away  as  "unsightly"  the  objects  encountered  on 
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the  tour  and  at  the  same  time  the  inability  of  the  view  to  perform  such  an 
encompassing  gesture.^  It  is  at  this  point  that  I would  like  to  introduce  Lacan's 
use  of  the  scopic  drive  as  a means  of  describing  the  desire  of  the  subject,  a desire 
made  manifest  in  the  physical  distance  between  subject  and  object  as  the 
thwarting  of  fulfilling  this  desire.^  The  object  which  the  subject  relies  on  as  a 
plenitude  reveals  itself  as  lacking,  and  this  lack  disturbs  the  illusory  unity  of  the 
subject.  Lacan's  scopic  drive  will  help  explain  how  objects  are  not  self-identical 
but  gain  their  identity  from  a contextual  relatedness. 

In  The  Four  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Psycho-Analysis,  Lacan  describes  the 
projective  geometry  used  in  the  representation  of  an  image.  Lacan  links  the 
Cartesian  Cogito  with  Renaissance  painting: 

it  is  quite  clear  that  I see  outside,  that  perception  is  not  in  me,  that  it  is 
on  the  objects  that  it  apprehends.  And  yet  I apprehend  the  world  in  a 
perception  that  seems  to  concern  the  immanence  of  the  I see  myself  seeing 
myself  The  privilege  of  the  subject  seems  to  be  established  here  from  that 
bipolar  reflexive  relation  by  which,  as  soon  as  I perceive,  my 
representations  belong  to  me. . . . This  is  the  irreducible  method  of  Bishop 
Berkeley,  about  whose  subjective  position  much  might  be  said--including 
something  that  may  have  eluded  you  in  passing,  namely  this  belong  to  me 
aspect  of  representations,  so  reminiscent  of  property.^ 

Vision  is  ordered  according  to  a mode  that  may  generally  be  called  the 
function  of  images.  This  function  is  defined  by  a point-by-point 
correspondence  of  two  unities  in  space  ....  It  is  in  Vignola  and  in  Alberti 
that  we  find  the  progressive  interrogation  of  the  geometral  laws  of 
perspective,  and  it  is  around  research  on  perspective  that  is  centered  a 
privileged  interest  for  the  domain  of  vision— whose  relation  with  the 
institution  of  the  Cartesian  subject,  which  is  itself  a sort  of  geometral 
point,  a point  of  perspective,  we  cannot  fail  to  see.  (Lacan  86) 

Lacan  diagrams  this  notion  of  perception  as  follows  (figure  3-1): 
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Figure  3-1  Perception  of  an  Object.  Jacques  Lacan,  Four  Fundamental 
Concepts  of  Psychoanalysis.  91 . 

Notice  that  the  Geometral  point,  the  point  of  the  subject,  becomes  a 
privileged  inflection  point  and  that  the  inflection  becomes  possession  of  a 
field  of  sight  and  by  extension  a possession  of  all  that  lies  within  the  subject's 
field  of  sight.  Here  is  the  "belong  to  me  aspect  of  representations,  so 
reminiscent  of  property."  Sight,  when  it  comes,  comes  all  at  once  complete 
with  both  subject  and  object.’®  In  a moment  of  mutual  constitution,  the 
object  helps  bolster  the  subject  as  a subject  who  possesses  and  constitutes  the 
object.  While  the  above  diagram  shows  the  point  of  view  of  the  subject,  a 
reversal  of  this  diagram  is  also  important  to  the  constitution  of  the  subject. 
Thus,  not  only  the  eye  (of  the  subject),  but  also  the  ubiquitous  gaze 
determines  the  subject.  Jacqueline  Rose  explains: 

Thus  the  subject  of  representation  is  not  only  the  subject  of  that 
geometrical  perspective  whereby  it  reproduces  objects  as  images  [above 
diagram]  it  is  also  represented/  in  that  process,  illuminated  by  the  light 
emitted  by  the  object  of  its  own  look,  and  thereby  registered 
simultaneously  as  object  of  representation,  [figure  3-2],  (191) 


Figure  3-2  The  Subject  as  Perceived,  the  Gaze. 

Jacques  Lacan,  Four  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Psychoanalysis.  106. 
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The  second  diagram  reveals  that  the  subject  is  captured  in  a gaze  by  the  object. 
The  point  of  light  is  also  an  inflection  point  whereby  the  subject  is  possessed— 
pictured,  captured,  or  illuminated— in  the  field  emitted  from  the  point  of  light.  Of 
importance  here  is  that  every  object  and  every  aspect  of  every  object  can  serve  as 
a unique  point  which  continually  figures  and  refigures  the  pictured  subject."  The 
bogginess  of  the  tarn  is  disturbing  because  it  does  not  have  a clear  "line  of 
boundary"  which  both  Gilpin  and  Wordsworth  esteem  (Gilpin  95,  Wordsworth, 
Guide  181).  A boggy  object  does  not  emit  a clear  point  of  light  from  a clear 
center,  but  rather  a seething  multitude  of  points  prevent  a clear  and  even  framing 
of  the  pictured  subject.  In  being  "seen"  from  a variety  of  points  of  view,  there  is 
nothing  to  assemble  these  points  of  view  such  that  it  would  guarantee  the  unity  of 
the  subject.  Beyond  any  clear  single  point  of  light,  the  bogginess  of  the  gaze  as 
ubiquitous— in  that  it  emanates  from  multiple  points  and  depths— disturbs  the 
solidity  of  the  pictured  subject  in  that  the  subject  is  different,  multiple,  as  framed 
from  multiple  points  of  view.'^ 

Bogginess  also  implies  a certain  diffused  quality  of  light.  While  aspects  of  the 
tarn  emit  clear  lines  and  light,  there  is  also  a murkiness.  These  varying  qualities 
of  light  break  up  homogeneous,  quantitative  space  into  heterogeneous,  qualitative 
space  and  break  up  the  substantive  tarn  into  its  multiple  elements  of  dirt,  grass, 
and  water  as  combined  forces.  Gray's  journal  entries  from  October  1769,  printed 
in  1775  by  Mason  as  Gray's  account  of  his  travel  in  the  Lake  District,  give 
witness  to  the  monstrous  depths  of  the  seething  multitude  of  perspectives,  points 
of  inflection  and  possession  which  lie  beyond  the  surface  seen  by  the  eye  of  the 
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subject.  One  passage  which  particularly  impressed  Wordsworth  is  Gray's  account 

of  Grodal  Scar  (Wordsworth,  Guide  207,  408): 

it  is  to  the  right,  under  wch  [sic]  you  stand  to  see  the  fall,  that  forms  the 
principle  horror  of  the  place,  from  its  very  base  it  begins  to  slope 
forwards  over  you  in  one  black  & solid  mass  without  any  crevice  in  its 
surface  & overshadows  half  the  area  below  with  its  dreadful  canopy, 
when  I stood  at  (I  believe)  full  4 yards  distance  from  its  foot,  the  drops 
wch  [sic]  perpetually  distill  from  its  brow,  fell  on  my  head,  & in  one  part 
of  the  top  more  exposed  to  the  weather  there  are  loose  stones  that  hang  in 
air,  & threaten  visibly  some  idle  Spectator  with  instant  destruction.'^ 

From  the  fall  itself  to  the  looming  mass  of  rock  to  the  drops  of  water  and  the  loose 

stones.  Gray  is  surrounded  by  points  of  inflection  which  threaten  to  envelope  him 

in  their  field. 

On  the  one  hand,  Wordsworth  subscribes  to  the  clarity  of  the  picturesque  as 
laid  out  by  Gilpin  while  on  the  other  hand,  he  draws  on  the  emotions  and  optical 
distortions  produced  by  objects  and  views  as  told  by  Gray.  For  Wordsworth,  as  a 
system  of  categorization  characterized  by  Gilpin's  descriptions  comes  under 
question  in  objects  such  as  the  tarn,  a strange  interrelation  of  entities  as  found  in 
Gray  opens  up.  One  way  of  avoiding  the  appropriation  of  objects  by  the  tourist  in 
the  picturesque  is  to  follow  the  multiple  lines  of  relation  evident  in  the  gaze. 
Following  Cartesian  perspective  and  subjectivity,  Gilpin's  picturesque  establishes 
the  lines  or  territories  of  appropriation  by  the  viewer,  the  "belong  to  me  aspect  of 
representations,  so  reminiscent  of  property."  Gray's  journal  of  his  tour  (a  journal 
he  never  intended  to  publish  and  thus  an  account  that  would  have  remained 
hidden  in  the  depths  of  his  private  life)  pays  tribute  to  the  gaze  from  objects 
which  provide  an  entry  for  an  unraveling  of  the  line  of  sight  toward  a line  of 
flight,  a move  from  stability  to  transformation. 
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By  considering  the  tam  in  its  bogginess  and  as  a composite  form,  the  solidity 
of  the  object  begins  to  unravel.  With  the  instability  of  the  object  at  the  wide  end 
of  the  cone  of  perspective,  the  Cartesian  subject  as  formulated  by  Lacan— as  he 
who  sees  himself  seeing  himself— becomes  uncertain.  Otherwise  said,  the 
perception  of  the  object  shifting  reveals  to  us  the  illusion  of  the  subject  as  a 
unified  whole.  Cartesian  perspective  relies  on  freezing  motion;  likewise,  the 
picturesque  relies  on  the  stopping  of  time  and  motion  for  a moment  of  view  from 
a specific  point.  Eighteenth-century  tour  guides  are  filled  with  advice  or 
commands  on  where  to  stand,  where  to  approach,  where  to  stop  the  touring  of  the 
tour  to  admire  a view,  and  what  object  to  observe  as  a center  of  one's  view.  Some 
spaces  present  an  overwhelming  number  of  views  such  that  the  notion  of  a 
privileged  point  of  view  gives  way  to  multiple  approaches  and  relations.  Gray 
wntes  about  the  accumulated  views,  "cross'd  the  meadows  obliquely,  catching  a 
diversity  of  views  among  the  hills  over  lake  & islands  & catching  prospect  at 
every  ten  paces"  (1079).  Wordsworth  in  his  description  of  Ullswater  extensively 
details  four  approaches  to  the  lake  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each. 
There  is  a direct  approach,  a favorable  oblique  approach  and  practically  non- 
actual but  merely  subsistent  approaches  which  "are  magnificent;  yet  this  is  only 
mentioned  that  the  transient  Visitant  may  know  what  exits;  for  it  would  be 
inconvenient  to  go  in  search  of  them"  (Wordsworth,  Guide  166). 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  picturesque  space  described  by  Gilpin,  and  on  the 
other,  there  is  the  space  filled  with  intensities  and  magnitudes  as  described  by 
Gray.  Wordsworth  works  between  the  two.  Matching  Gilpin  and  Gray's 
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descriptions  are  two  types  of  space,  striated  and  smooth,  which  are  at  work  in 

Wordsworth's  Guide.  Striated  space  is  numbered  space,  space  of  the  Cartesian 

perspective,  a single  point  of  view  from  the  eye  of  the  subject  mapping  objects  in 

the  landscape.  Smooth  space  marks  magnitude  and  quality,  the  gaze  as  emanating 

from  innumerable  and  diffuse  points  of  light.  Striated  space  privileges  points 

along  the  map  in  the  tour  while  smooth  space  is  the  line  or  trajectory  of  touring: 

In  striated  space,  lines  or  trajectories  tend  to  be  subordinated  to  points:  one 
goes  from  one  point  to  another.  In  the  smooth,  it  is  the  opposite:  the 
points  are  subordinated  to  the  trajectory. ...  In  smooth  space,  the  line  is 
therefore  a vector,  a direction  and  not  a dimension  or  metric 
determination.  It  is  a space  constructed  by  local  operations  involving 
changes  in  direction.  These  changes  in  direction  may  be  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  journey  itself . . . but  it  is  more  likely  to  be  due  to  the  variability  of 
the  goal  or  point  to  be  attained,  as  with  the  nomads  of  the  desert  who  head 
toward  local,  temporary  vegetation. . . . Smooth  space  is  filled  by  events  or 
haecceities,  far  more  than  by  formed  and  perceived  things.  It  is  a space  of 
affects,  more  than  one  of  properties.  It  is  haptic  rather  than  optical 
perception. 

What  is  at  stake  in  the  difference  between  the  two  spaces  and  what  is  playing 
itself  out  in  The  Guide  to  the  District  of  the  Lakes  is  the  role  of  image  and 
metaphor  as  used  by  Wordsworth.  It  is  in  the  striated  space  that  the  image  is  a 
solid  substantive.  In  freezing  a moment  and  freezing  an  object,  an  image  or 
metaphor  is  constructed.  And  around  this  metaphor  a whole  narrative  builds  like 
concentric  rings  around  a center  of  a tree.*^  Gilpin  places  strategic  "digressions" 
in  his  account  of  the  lakes.  Thus,  "when  any  observations,  anecdote,  or  history, 
grew  naturally  from  his  subject,  he  was  glad  to  take  the  advantage  of  it;  and  draw 
the  reader  a little  aside,  that  he  might  return  to  the  principle  object  with  less 
satiety.  This  too  is  poetic  licence."  (Gilpin  xx).  Far  from  being  merely 
ornamental  asides,  as  Gilpin  would  have  us  believe,  these  stories  of  objects  are 
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central  to  the  objects  as  objects  and  the  subject  as  a tourist,  a discerning 
gentleman  of  t^ste.  Even  Gilpin's  apology  for  these  stories  is  in  the  form  of  a 
small  narrative:  Gilpin  as  guide  takes  the  viewer/reader  aside  from  the  view  of  the 
object  to  tell  a tale  and  then  both  return  to  the  view  refreshed,  revived,  more  sure 
of  themselves  and  of  the  object  they  view.  The  narrative  provides  a cipher  by 
which  the  object  can  be  represented  and  viewed  as  image  and  placed  or  possessed 
within  the  reader's/viewer's  collection  of  knowledge.  Where  Wordsworth  follows 
Gilpin,  he  uses  the  Guide  as  a means  of  teaching  others  how  to  take  the  diverse 
forms  encountered  in  the  region  and  make  a landscape  of  them  so  that  they  may 
be  read.  Additionally,  the  Guide  is  that  which  shuttles  between  read  nature  and 
the  poems  about  the  Lake  District. 

While  image  buttresses  the  eye  and  I,  the  narrative  provides  a human  scale  to 
the  landscape  much  like  early  nineteenth-century  landscape  paintings  and 
engravings  which  almost  always  include  a human  figure  to  give  a sense  of  scale. 
Wordsworth's  Guide  provides  a sufficient  number  of  narratives.  Section  two  of 
the  Guide,  entitled  "Aspect  of  the  Country,  as  Affected  by  Its  Inhabitants,"  briefly 
surveys  the  history  of  the  area  from  the  time  of  Roman  forts  and  Druid's  circles  to 
the  building  of  carnage-roads  over  the  last  sixty  years.  Just  as  the  opening  image 
of  the  wheel  and  spokes  covers  the  entire  district  as  striated  space,  so  too  the 
history  provides  a grand  scale  account  of  stones,  fields,  trees  (native  and 
imported),  foot  paths  and  road  ways.  Each  element  in  nature  becomes  an  object 
provided  with  an  image  and  history.  Other  stories  are  placed  throughout  the 
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Guide  and  serve  as  Romantic  encounters  for  the  reader.  For  the  recesses  of 

Helvellyn,  Wordsworth  tells  the  popular  story  of  Charles  Gough: 

[the  recess  of  Helvellyn]  also  derives  a melancholy  interest  from  the  fate 
of  a young  man,  a stranger,  who  perished  some  years  ago,  by  falling  down 
the  rocks  in  his  attempt  to  cross  over  to  Grasmere.  His  remains  were 
discovered  by  means  of  a faithful  dog  that  lingered  here  for  the  space  of 
three  months,  self-supported,  and  probably  retaining  to  the  last  an 
attachment  to  the  skeleton  of  its  master.  (167) 

So  story  like  are  these  descriptions  of  the  Lakes  that  they  seem  reminiscent  of 

poems  written  years  earlier  by  Wordsworth. 

Are  Wordsworth's  Lake  District  poems  a copy  of  the  region  that  serves  as  a 
model  or  is  the  prose  description  of  the  model— the  Lakes— a copy  of  the  poems 
written  years  earlier?  The  dog  attached  to  the  skeleton  of  his  master  in  the  story 
of  Charles  Gough  is  the  same  sort  of  attachment  to  the  skeleton  of  its  master 
attributed  to  the  donkey  found  by  Peter  Bell.  The  way  "Vapors"  play  across 
mountains  in  the  guide  recalls  the  mist  in  the  Snowdon  section  of  The  Prelude.  In 
the  Guide,  many  desolate  spots  are  populated  by  a fisherman,  "the  lonely  Angler 
may  here  be  seen."  The  image  is  reminiscent  of  "a  Man  / Attir'd  in  peasants  garb, 
who  stood  alone  / Angling  beside  the  margin  of  the  lake"  in  poem  four  of  "Poems 
on  the  Naming  of  Places."  And  where  narrative  is  lacking  in  the  Guide,  there  is 
often  an  anthropomorphized  image,  the  bosom  of  a lake  or  the  meanness  of  a 
barren  locale,  to  humanize  the  landscape. 

Striated  space  provides  a simple  correspondence  between  a viewed  object  and 
a painted  or  wntten  image.  Such  use  of  images  screens  other  ways  of  seeing.  But 
what  happens  if  we  unfold  the  image?  If  every  point  in  striated  space  provides  a 
point  of  view  or  point  of  inflection,  then  the  point  of  inflection  is  a fold  by  which 
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a field  of  observation  is  enfolded,  possessed,  contained.  The  subject  views  and 
contains  a landscape  only  to  find  that  he  is  captured  by  a ubiquitous  gaze.  We 
have  moved  from  the  singular  point  of  view  of  the  eye  to  the  multiple  points  of 
view  in  the  gaze,  but  still  there  remains  the  capture  by  the  point  which  enfolds. 
Unfolding  points  deterritorialize  the  image,  provide  series  of  interrelations  not 
represented  in  subject-object  relations.  But  we  must  unfold  it  in  such  a way  as 
not  to  make  the  concave  into  a convex  whereby  possession  and  containment  are 
still  an  issue— as  in  Lacan's  triangle  and  inverted  triangle  diagrams  above. 
Instead,  making  the  striated  space  smooth  is  to  create  an-other  sort  of  space— a 
vector  space  rather  than  a point  space.  To  understand  the  transformation  which 
takes  place  in  the  depth  of  a multitude  of  entities,  the  movement  or  change  which 
occurs  in  transformation  should  be  understood  as  something  other  than  the  surface 
plane  of  a subject's  look  and  the  surface  image  which  the  object  reveals.  Vectors 
work  within  the  space  of  betweenness,  the  motion  and  interrelation  between 
elements  in  the  landscape.  Bergson  explains,  "the  process  by  which  it  [an  object] 
passes  from  one  position  to  the  other,  a process  which  occupies  duration  and 
which  has  no  reality  except  for  a conscious  spectator,  eludes  space" Our 
confusion  in  the  understanding  of  motion  is  to  make  motion  subordinate  to  an 
object  with  segmented  instances  of  movement.  In  contrast,  vector  relations  make 
motion  an  act  which  cannot  be  frozen  and  divided  in  homogeneous  space.  Such 
motion  sets  itself  against  a spatial  architecture  of  Romantic  metaphor  as 
synchronic  structure  and  works  from  metonymical  and  diachronic  movement. 
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Smooth  space  provides  another  means  of  accessing  motion  and  change. 
Rather  than  read  change  in  relation  to  an  object  changing,  vector  motion  itself 
becomes  the  "object"  to  be  read  and  sweeps  the  elements  through  which  it  moves 
into  its  force  of  motion.  Vectors  become  a source  of  interrelatedness  not 
beholden  to  subject-object  relations. 

Smooth  space,  vector  space,  has  a different  individuality  from  that  of  striated, 

point  oriented  space.  It  develops  regions  or  neighborhoods  of  influence. 

Individuality,  then,  no  longer  entails  subject-object  relations  but  rather  the  play  of 

forces  in  the  composition  of  fields  or  series:'^ 

There  is  a mode  of  individuation  very  different  from  that  of  a person, 
subject,  thing,  or  substance.  We  reserve  the  name  haecceity  for  it.  A 
season,  a winter,  a summer,  an  hour,  a date  have  a perfect  individuality 
lacking  nothing,  even  though  this  individuality  is  different  from  that  of  a 
thing  or  a subject.  They  are  haecceities  in  the  sense  that  they  consist 
entirely  of  relations  of  movement  and  rest  between  molecules  or  particles, 
capacities  to  affect  and  to  be  affected.  When  demonology  expoimds  upon 
the  diabolical  art  of  local  movements  and  transports  of  affect,  it  also  notes 
the  importance  of  rain,  hail,  wind,  pestilential  air,  or  air  polluted  by 
noxious  particles,  favorable  conditions  for  these  transports.  Tales  must 
contain  haecceities  that  are  not  simply  emplacements,  but  concrete 
individuations  that  have  a status  of  their  own  and  direct  the 
metamorphosis  of  things  and  subjects.  {Thousand  Plateaus  261) 

Tour  guides,  and  particularly  Wordsworth's  Guide,  burgeons  with  haecceity. 

There  is  the  time  of  year  to  see  the  Lakes— West  recommends  June  through 

August,  Wordsworth  September  and  October  (226-227)— the  noontime  and 

evening  appearance  of  various  vales  (174),  and  the  effects  of  the  weather 

including  clouds,  vapours,  and  rain  (190-92).  It  is  as  if  Wordsworth  formulates  a 

recipe  for  those  who  would  see  the  district,  or  as  if  the  reader  were  paging  through 

a book  of  witchcraft  with  its  various  components 
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But  it  is  in  autumn  that  days  of  such  affecting  influence  most  frequently 
intervene;— the  atmosphere  seems  refined,  and  the  sky  rendered  more 
crystalline,  as  the  vivifying  heat  of  the  year  abates;  the  lights  and  shadows 
are  more  delicate;  the  coloring  is  richer  and  more  finely  harmonized;  and, 
in  this  season  of  stillness,  the  ear  being  unoccupied,  or  only  gently 
excited,  the  sense  of  vision  becomes  more  susceptible  of  its  appropriate 
enjoyments. ...  the  presence  of  a lake  is  indispensable  to  exhibit  in 
perfection  the  beauty  of  one  of  these  days;  and  he  must  have  experienced 
while  looking  on  the  unruffled  waters,  that  the  imagination,  by  their  aid,  is 
earned  into  recesses  of  feeling  otherwise  impenetrable.  {Guide  191-92) 

It  is  as  if  Wordsworth  were  formulating  ingredients  to  excite  the  imagination  into 
new  realms: 

Components:  Autumn 
Daytime 

Stillness  (a  season)  a time  line  different  but  coordinated 

with  autumn 

including  an  unoccupied  ear 

including  no  wind  to  ruffle  water  (see  below) 

Lake  (an  indispensable  presence  to  exhibit  beauty) 

Behind  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  Lake  District  as  a site  for  the  picturesque 
images  are  other  unfolded  images.  In  this  other  use,  less  contained  flights  of  the 
imagination  prevail.  The  subject  risks  loosing  himself  as  he  abandons  a surface 
look  for  whole  neighborhoods  and  worlds  outside  of  his  subjective  vision  where  a 
recess  of  feelings  otherwise  impenetrable"  dwells.  Whose  feelings  these  are 
Wordsworth  never  explicates.  The  whole  event,  the  whole  site  as  an  individual 
(haecceity),  is  a vector  of  feeling.^* 


Traditionally,  in  Cartesian  thought,  "the  subject  is  defined  by  its  unity,  and  the 
predicate  as  a verb  expressing  an  action  or  a passion"  is  possessed  and  performed 
by  the  subject.  ^ But  with  the  introduction  of  the  notion  of  haecceity,  there  is 
another  way  of  viewing  the  predicate: 
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The  predicate  is  the  'execution  of  travel,'  an  act,  a movement,  a change, 
and  not  the  state  of  travel.  The  predicate  is  the  proposition  itself. . . . That 
the  predicate  is  a verb,  and  that  the  verb  is  irreducible  to  the  copula  and  to 
the  attribute,  mark  the  very  basis  of  the  Leibnizian  conception  of  the 
event.  (Deleuze,  Fold  53) 

The  other  side  of  Wordsworth's  images  is  this  predicate  quality  of  the  verb,  the 
dissolving  of  the  unity  of  the  subject  into  components  which  act  in  a state  of 
affairs.  If  we  are  to  resist  the  Cartesian  line  of  sight  with  its  appropriation  of  all 
that  falls  within  its  glance,  then  it  is  by  way  of  a line  of  flight  in  smooth  space,  by 
way  of  a haecceity.  If  we  are  to  avoid  the  dictates  of  a command  to  see  a 
landscape  and  to  read  it  according  to  the  picturesque,  then  flight  is  possible  by 
way  of  the  multiple  points  of  view  which  become  the  multiple  elements 
distributed  across  a smooth  space.  If  transformation  is  to  take  place  as 
exemplified  in  "Vectors  of  Reading  and  Topographies  of  Defiance  in 
Wordsworth's  Landscapes"  then  it  is  only  because  the  stable  ground  of  identity 
becomes  ungrounded  such  that  an  object  does  not  equal  itself  but  rather  is  a 
component  part  of  a series,  is  informed  by  other  objects.  From  an  ungrounding 
the  object  becomes  other  by  its  interrelation  to  its  neighborhood  of  elements,  a 
seething  multitude  of  unsightly  singularities.  Wordsworth's  Guide  to  the  District 
of  the  Lakes  is  more  than  points  of  view  for  the  tourist.  If  there  is  another  way  of 
viewing  the  Guide,  I would  suggest  that  it  is  by  considering  the  tourist  as  a 
nomadic  element  gliding  across  smooth  space,  resonating  with  other  elements, 
participating  in  events  of  foldings  and  unfoldings. 
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Temporal  Clouds 

In  the  tam  and  like  objects  used  as  centers  to  frame  scenes  of  the  picturesque, 
the  lack  of  clear  boundary-line  unsettles  the  fixity  of  the  central  object.  Such 
unhinging  disturbs  the  composition  of  a scene  and  the  viewer  as  composer. 
Subject-object  relations  fall  from  a single  axis  of  viewer-viewed  to  multiple 
centers  disturbing  the  unity  of  the  subject  and  the  object.  Such  unhinging  happens 
as  a result  of  vector  movement  between  points  as  multiple  centers  when  the 
viewer  seeks  a fixity  of  his  look  upon  a single  center.  That  which  should  not 
move  moves;  consequently,  the  architecture  of  the  picturesque  falters.  The  scene 
and  the  categories  that  constitute  the  objects  for  the  composition  prove  inadequate 
to  match  the  experienced  event.  While  the  movement  of  that  which  should  be 
stationary  serves  as  one  means  of  problematizing  the  picturesque  in  the  Guide,  the 
stillness  of  that  which  should  move  forms  the  complementary  element  of 
problematization.  Often  in  Wordsworth,  clouds,  vapours,  and  mists  as  temporal 
elements  of  the  weather  remain  fixed  as  in  a still  life.  But  unlike  a snapshot,  this 
peculiar  sort  of  still  life  forms  in  a moment  the  duration  of  time,  the  timing  of 
time.  In  the  still  life  the  mundane  event  of  weather  becomes  a sign  by  which  the 
temporal  unfolding  of  objects  becomes  visible. 

In  addressing  the  temporal  element  of  clouds  for  Wordsworth  it  will  be 
necessary  also  to  take  up  the  issue  of  how  for  Wordsworth's  clouds  relate  objects 
one  to  another  in  a way  that  is  different  from  the  formal  use  of  clouds  in 
landscape  art.  In  order  to  understand  better  what  is  unique  in  Wordsworth's  use  of 
clouds,  first  consider  how  clouds  are  commonly  figured  in  picturesque 
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landscapes.  The  picturesque  has  its  origin  in  the  landscape  paintings  of  Claude, 
Poussin,  and  Salvator  Rosa.  Borrowing  the  Arcadian  settings  of  Claude  and 
Poussin,  English  artists  began  eomposing  idealized  English  landscapes.  While 
Reynolds  praises  Gainesborough  for  working  not  from  studies  of  other  artists  but 
from  "the  great  school  of  nature,"  English  artists,  including  Gainesborough, 
remain  concerned  with  the  formal  elements  of  composition  that  construct  a 
picturesque  scene.^*  Within  these  formal  elements,  clouds  have  several  functions 
in  landscape  painting:  1)  they  provide  a contrast  of  light  and  shade,  2)  connect 
elements  in  the  scene  and  thereby  fill  the  canvas,  and  3)  serve  as  allegorical  or 
sublime  figures. 

Clouds  along  with  mountains,  trees,  and  ruins  obscure  sunlight  in  order  to 
provide  a eontrast  of  light  and  shade  in  a painting.  Often  the  play  of  light  and 
shade  works  within  a chiaroseuro  teehnique  reminiscent  of  Poussin.  In  Poussin's 
Landscape  with  a Man  Killed  by  a Snake,  the  eye  wanders  through  the  landscape 
impelled  by  the  contrasts  of  light  and  dark.  In  Gainesborough's  The  Woodcutter's 
Return,  light  breaks  through  the  trees  and  clouds  to  fall  warmly  on  the  family  and 
keep  the  burdened  woodeutter  in  the  somber  shadows.  Because  of  their  ability  to 
cast  the  shadows,  clouds  are  part  of  a way  of  revealing  and  eoneealing  within  a 
seene. 

Clouds  also  connect  elements  in  a scene.  Most  obviously,  they  stand  between 
the  dark  earth  colors  and  the  light  sky.  In  Gainsborough's  The  Market  Cart,  the 
compositional  elements  move  from  the  dark  ground  upward  to  the  lighter  green 
trees  and  then  to  the  gray-white  clouds  that  have  the  same  billowing  fullness  and 
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roundness  as  the  trees  and  finally  to  the  blue  sky.  Clouds  are  often  used  to  double 
the  roundness  and  fullness  of  trees,  as  in  Poussin's  Landscape  with  the  Body  of 
Phocion  Carried  out  of  Athens.  In  the  Poussin  work,  clouds  serve  as  extensions 
of  the  trees  that  enclose  or  canopy  the  scene.  In  the  Body  of  Phocion,  a tree 
arches  from  the  right  side  of  the  canvas  to  the  center  and  fills  out  the  upper  right 
and  center  of  the  scene.  Clouds  extend  from  behind  the  tree  to  the  center  of  the 
painting  and  reach  across  to  the  tree  on  the  far  left.  As  the  trees  on  the  right  and 
left  form  a coulisses,  the  clouds  become  a bridge  to  connect  the  two  sides,  and 
they  become  a canopy  to  extend  over  the  top  area  of  the  canvas.  As  a connector 
and  canopy,  clouds  fill  the  canvas  where  there  would  otherwise  be  large  areas  of 
blue  sky.  The  textures  and  tones  of  the  clouds  allows  the  landscape  artist  to  break 
up  what  would  otherwise  be  a rather  flat  sky. 

Finally,  as  part  of  the  formal  elements  of  painting,  clouds  serve  as  allegorical 
or  sublime  figures.  Stormy  skies  in  Poussin's  Landscape  with  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe  and  Winter,  or  The  Deluge  provide  an  exterior  meteorology  for  interior 
psychological  or  emotional  tempests.  Even  more  significant,  clouds  are  used  to 
express  the  presence  of  the  divine  or  transcendent.  While  living  in  Italy,  Poussin 
began  his  career  by  executing  a large  number  of  Biblical  paintings.  The  clouds  in 
Poussin's  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  look  much  like  the  clouds  of  Raphael. 

They  are  long  vertieal  steams  made  to  conneet  heaven  and  earth.  This  same  sort 
of  cloud  formation  is  used  by  Salvator  Rosa  in  such  works  as  Democritus  in 
Meditation  and  Allegory  of  Justice.  Rosa  became  known  for  his  creation  of 
sublime  landscapes  that  include  rouged  cliffs  and  precipices  as  well  as  expansive 
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billowing  clouds  that  move  vertically  up  the  canvas.  The  allegorical  cloud  and 
sublime  cloud  are  the  figures  for  an  atemporal  relation  between  heaven  and  earth, 
the  transcendent  and  the  immanent.  Often  these  clouds  bear  little  or  no 
resemblance  to  meteorological  clouds,  clouds  we  see  when  cheeking  the  weather. 
The  deficiency  in  mimetic  relation  makes  more  prominent  the  role  of  the  cloud  as 
artistic  figure  used  to  signify  an  atemporal  symbolic  relation.  For  example.  In 
Poussin's  The  Assumption  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin  happens  outside  of  time. 
She  does  not  die  since  dying  would  mean  experiencing  the  temporality  of 
mortality;  rather,  the  timeless  and  ageless  body  ascends  to  heaven.  In  the 
painting,  clouds  figure  as  signs  of  Eternity  outside  of  time.  In  Democritus  in 
Meditation,  the  bones  that  lay  strewn  horizontally  along  the  ground  serve  as 
markers  of  mortality.  In  accord  with  an  obelisk  that  points  heavenward,  the 
clouds  billow  from  the  ground  upward  to  the  heavens.  The  heavens  remain 
eternal  and  removed  from  death  that  passes  of  along  the  earth. 

The  allegorical  and  sublime  clouds  are  the  most  extreme  examples  of  clouds  as 
artistic  figures  removed  from  a mimetic  relation  to  observable  clouds  in 
experience.  And  yet,  even  when  the  clouds  on  a canvas  more  adequately 
represent  the  weather  we  live  with,  the  formal  qualities  of  light  and  shadow,  and 
canvasing  and  connecting  take  precedence.  For  example,  Alexander  Cozen  in  his 
Studies  of  Clouds  uses  a blotting  technique  to  form  shapes.  He  then  draws  in 
boundary  lines  to  form  clouds  from  the  blots  and  works  with  shading  to  fill  them 
out.  Labels  under  the  Studies  help  identify  the  clouds,  "Streaky  clouds  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sky"  and  "Half  clouds.  Half  plain.  The  clouds  darker  than  the  plain 
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or  blue  part  and  darker  at  the  top  than  the  bottom."  The  blotting  teehnique  or 
"New  Method"  provides  a way  for  inventing  eloud  formations.  The  clouds  have  a 
billowing  amorphous  look  different  from  that  of  most  artistic  renditions  of 
landscape  clouds,  and  yet,  they  remain  more  artistic  blotted  clouds  than  clouds 
observable  in  a landscape. 

Constable  considered  the  problem  of  clouds  to  be  foremost  in  the  painting  of 
landscapes,  "it  must  and  always  shall  with  me  make  an  effectual  part  of  the 
composition.  It  will  be  difficult  to  name  a class  of  landscape  in  which  the  sky  is 
not  the  keynote,  the  standard  of  scale  and  the  chief  organ  of  sentiment."  His 
Twenty  studies  of  skies,  copied  from  'A  new  Method  of Assisting  the  Invention  in 
Drawing  Original  Compositions  of  Landscape'  by  Alexander  Cozen  show  his 
concern  in  the  early  1 820s  for  how  to  better  capture  the  look  and  feel  of  clouds. 
And  following  Cozen's  Various  Species  of  Landscape,  &c.  in  Nature,  Constable 
shows  an  interest  for  what  Cozen  calls  the  "Circumstances"  of  a landscape, 
including  fog,  wind,  rain,  after  rain,  before  storm,  storm,  after  storm  and  "the 
intermixture  of  the  sky,  or  clouds,  with  the  landscape.  As  we  shall  see. 
Constable  makes  these  circumstances  more  than  a momentary  effect  in  the 
landscape;  rather,  he  fashions  a temporal  duration. 
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Figure  3-3  John  Constable.  The  Hay-Wain.  1821. 

Oil  on  canvas.  51  1/4  x 73.  Tate  Gallery.  London. 

In  1820-21,  Constable  made  well  over  fifty  studies  and  oil  works  of  clouds.^" 
In  works  sueh  as  Weymouth  Bay  and  The  Hey  Wain  one  can  see  Constable 
struggling  to  render  clouds  (figure  3-3).  The  results  are  heavy  masses  that  move 
to  the  front  of  the  scene  rather  that  sitting  in  the  back  or  moving  through  the 
landscape.  He  had  not  quite  worked  through  the  problem. 

According  to  Kurt  Badt  in  John  Constable's  Clouds,  Luke  Howard's 
meteorological  studies  provided  Constable  with  a new  found  fascination  for 
clouds  and  helped  him  to  more  adequately  render  clouds  in  a landscape. 
Howard's  fundamental  classifications  of  clouds  were  most  publicly  accessible  in 
The  Climate  of  London  published  in  multiple  volumes  between  1 8 1 8-20.  As 

the  first  chapter  of  the  first  volume,  the  "Essay  on  Clouds"  outlines  the  various 
classifications  of  clouds  and  their  properties.  Cirrus  clouds  are  wispy  clouds 
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found  at  high  elevations.  Cumulus  clouds  are  rounded,  billowing  masses  with  a 

horizontal  base.  Stratus  clouds  are  broad  sheets  hovering  at  low  elevations. 

These  three  types  can  be  compounded  to  form  Cirro-cumulus,  cirro-stratus, 

cumulo-stratus,  and  cumulo-cirro-stratus  or  nimbus  rain  clouds.  This  system  of 

classification  proved  an  immense  advance  in  the  study  of  clouds.  It  took  irregular 

and  changing  masses  and  gave  them  names,  shapes,  and  definitions.  In  many 

ways  it  did  for  the  sky-scape  what  the  picturesque  did  for  the  wilds  of  nature  in 

the  landscape.  Goethe  who  had  read  the  works  of  Luke  Howard  wrote  several 

poems  based  on  the  meteorologist's  classifications  including  "Atmosphere," 

"Stratus,"  "Cumulus,"  "Cirrus,"  and  "Nimbus."  In  his  "To  the  Honoured  Memory 

of  Howard,"  Goethe  extols  the  scientific  system  of  reading  clouds: 

But  with  pure  mind  Howard  gives  us 
His  new  doctrine's  most  glorious  prize: 

He  grips  what  cannot  be  held,  cannot  be  reached. 

He  is  the  first  to  hold  it  fast. 

He  gives  precision  to  the  imprecise,  confines  it. 

Names  intelligently!— yours  be  the  honor!— 

Whenever  a streak  (of  clouds)  climes,  piles  itself  together, 
scatters,  falls. 

May  the  world  gratefully  remember  you.  (quoted  in  Badt  12-13) 
Howard's  method  allows  the  observer  to  name,  freeze,  and  hold  fast  that  which 
seems  amorphus,  changing,  and  ungraspable.  Following  Howard's  classifications. 
Constable  composes  oil  studies  that  contain  no  landscapes  but  only  clouds  or  sky- 
scapes as  in  Stratocumulus  clouds.  Study  of  altocumulus  clouds.  Study  of  cumulus 
clouds.  Study  of  cirrus  clouds,  and  Study  of  electric  clouds.  He  tries  tracking  the 
weather  in  Cloud  study:  sun  bursting  through  dark  clouds,  A storm  off  the  coast. 
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and  A rain  storm  over  the  sea.  And  he  puts  the  clouds  in  relation  to  landscape  in 
his  several  Hampstead  Heath  paintings. 


Figure  3-4  John  Constable.  Cloud  Study  25  September  1821. 

Oil  on  paper  laid  on  panel.  8 3/8x11  1/2.  Tate  Gallery.  London. 

Constable  does  not  use  Howard's  system  simply  to  create  scientifically  correct 
clouds  captured  in  a moment  in  the  landscape.  Instead,  he  uses  these  scientific 
categories  of  clouds  to  provide  a dynamic  sense  of  time  in  the  stillness  of  a still- 
life  landscape.  What  Constable  achieves  with  the  scientifically  correct  clouds  is  a 
means  of  rendering  meteorological  shifts.  We  recognize  these  clouds  not  simply 
as  formal  artistic  units  but  as  signs  of  passing  weather  patterns.  For  example,  the 
cirrus  cloud,  that  is  arguably  Constable's  favorite  cloud  formation,  can  on  a fair 
day  gather  and  disperse  itself  within  a half  an  hour  (Thornes  702).  With  the 
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passing  of  the  cloud,  Constable  captures  a duration  in  time  in  the  still-life. 
Meteorologist  L.C.W.  Bonacian  explains  the  dynamism  of  Constable's  clouds: 

We  see  not  only  a realistic  and  typical  sky,  but  also  such  a lively  sky 
that  the  mind's  eye  loses  the  mere  instant  fixed  by  the  pigments  in  the 
suggestion  of  successions  of  changes.  In  the  'Cottage  in  the  Cornfield' 
(Vicotria  and  Albert  Museum)  we  find  a still  scene  of  fierce  noonday  heat 
in  July  or  August  and  get  a powerful  impression  of  fast-growing  cumulus 
clouds.  That  lonely  cottage  by  the  ripening  com  will  hardly  escape  a 
crashing  storm  that  afternoon!" 

Constable's  ability  to  read  time  into  a still  moment  of  a landscape  painting  can  be 
best  illustrated  by  his  reading  of  a Ruisdael  painting: 

Constable  pointed  to  a copy  of  a small  evening  winter-piece  by 
Ruisdael.  'This  picture,'  he  said,  'represents  an  approaching  thaw.'  The 
ground  is  covered  with  snow,  and  the  trees  are  still  white;  but  there  are 
two  windmills  neat  the  center;  the  one  has  the  sails  furled,  and  is  turned  in 
the  position  from  which  the  wind  blew  when  the  mill  left  off  work;  the 
other  has  the  canvas  on  the  poles,  and  is  turned  in  another  way,  which 
indicates  a change  in  the  wind;  the  clouds  are  opening  in  that  direction, 
which  appears  by  the  glow  in  the  sky  to  be  the  south  (the  sun's  winter 
habitation  in  our  hemisphere),  and  this  change  will  produce  a thaw  before 
the  morning.  The  occurrence  of  these  circumstances  shows  that  Ruisdael 
understood  what  he  was  painting.  He  has  here  told  a story.  (Badt  64) 

Constable  is  able  to  fashion  the  components  of  a landscape  painting  into  an 

unfolding  event  over  time.  As  Badt  explains,  "What  Howard's  cloud 

classifications  gave  him  therefore  were  the  specific  stmctures  of  temporal 

phenomena  and  processes  which  'told  a story'.  From  the  point  of  view  of 

Constable's  conception  of  nature,  however,  a story  worth  telling  was  one  arising 

in  the  moisture  and  heat,  the  clouds  and  wind  of  the  sky"  (65).  He  is  not 

concerned  with  the  atemporal  Biblical  and  mythological  events  found  in  Poussin 

and  Claude.  Nor  is  he  capturing  the  story  of  mral  life  as  with  Gainsborough. 


Rather,  in  a moment  of  interrelation  between  sun,  sky,  and  land,  he  reveals  a 
passing  duration  in  nature. 
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Figure  3-5  John  Constable.  Hampstead  Heath  with  London  in  the  Distance.  1830. 
Oil  on  canvas.  25  5/8  x 38  1/3.  Tate  Gallery.  London. 

Painters'  landscapes  were  transposed  from  the  canvas  to  landscape  gardens  and 
then  to  the  "wilds"  of  nature  as  a landscape.  The  artist's  concerns  with  framing, 
centering,  and  boundary  lines  became  the  concerns  of  men  like  Gilpin,  West,  and 
Wordsworth  who  looked  for  the  picturesque  in  the  wilds  of  nature.  Most  tour 
guides  concern  themselves  with  the  same  components  as  found  in  Cozen's  list  of 
circumstances  in  his  Various  Species  of  Landscape.  The  standard  tour  guide  takes 
up  the  issues  of  picturesque  painting:  time  of  day,  the  composition  of  colors  in  the 
various  seasons,  and  the  effects  of  weather.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  in  a picturesque 
location  and  to  properly  frame  the  picturesque  objects  into  a scene.  One  must 
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also  capture  the  scene  at  its  properly  picturesque  time.  Clouds  are  a palpable  sign 
of  time  and  its  effect  on  the  landscape. 

Wordsworth's  Guide  addresses  clouds  in  much  the  same  way  as  Constable  uses 
them.  Just  as  with  Constable  we  arrive  at  a more  than  merely  formal  use  of 
clouds  in  a landscape  painting,  so  too  with  Wordsworth  clouds  become  the  figure 
for  duration  and  interrelation  among  objects.  While  for  landscape  artists  elouds 
are  part  of  a composition  of  light  and  shade,  for  Wordsworth,  clouds  actually 
cover  parts  of  the  landscape,  concealing  parts  of  the  view  and  revealing  others. 

As  artists  use  clouds  to  connect  parts  of  a scene--the  earth  with  the  sky  or  a 
canvas  between  trees— Wordsworth  uses  clouds  to  call  attention  to  the  space  of 
relatedness  between  objects. 

As  already  noted,  the  Guide  moves  from  a general  overview  (with  the  viewer 
seated  on  a cloud  and  lakes  spreading  out  like  spokes  of  a wheel)  to  observations 
and  definitions  of  specific  objects  encountered  in  the  landscape  from  mountains  to 
vales  to  lakes  to  tarns  and  then  to  woods.  Finally,  the  first  seetion  of  the  Guide 
concludes  with  "a  few  words  respecting  climate,  and  'skiey  influenees,'  in  which 
this  region,  as  far  as  the  character  of  its  landscapes  is  affeeted  by  them,  may,  upon 
the  whole,  be  considered  fortunate"  (190).  Wordsworth  observes  that  while  rain 
is  common,  it  is  not  continuous  nor  thick.  Rather  it  is  comes  then  goes  rather 
quickly  and  is  succeeded  by  elear,  sunny  weather.  Weather  for  Wordsworth 
means  changes  in  weather  as  temporal  phenomena,  as  the  clouds  "darkening  and 
brightening  ...  fly  from  hill  to  hill"  (191).  Wordsworth  then  introduces  a poetic 
reflection  on  vapours: 
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Vapours  exhaling  from  the  lakes  and  meadows  after  sun-rise,  in  a hot 
season,  or,  in  moist  weather,  brooding  upon  the  heights,  or  descending 
towards  the  valleys  with  inaudible  motion,  give  a visionary  character  to 
everything  around  them;  and  are  in  themselves  so  beautiful,  as  to  dispose 
us  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  those  simple  nations  (such  as  the 
Laplanders  of  this  day)  by  whom  they  are  taken  for  guardian  deities  of  the 
mountains;  or  to  sympathize  with  others  who  have  fancied  these  delicate 
apparitions  to  be  the  spirits  of  their  departed  ancestors. . . . they  are  not 
easily  managed  in  picture,  with  their  accompaniments  of  blue  sky;  but 
how  glorious  are  they  in  nature!  how  pregnant  with  imagination  for  the 
poet!  {Guide  190-91) 

In  this  passage,  the  vapours  are  part  of  a regional  event  that  includes  a time  of 
day— sun-rise— or  a season,  or  a general  humidity  along  with  a particular 
geography— lakes  and  mountains.  The  moment  of  observation  contains  a motion 
within  it  as  made  evident  by  the  participles  "exhaling,"  "brooding,"  and 
"descending."  These  words  capture  a single  moment  but  a moment  that  contains 
the  sense  of  motion  and  change.  Because  of  the  problem  of  a moment  capturing 
motion,  Wordsworth  explains  that  the  vapours  "are  not  easily  managed  in 
picture."  This  is,  of  course,  the  same  problem  Constable  wrestled  with  in  his 
cloud  studies. 

When  Wordsworth  exclaims  "how  glorious  are  they  in  nature!  how  pregnant 
with  imagination  for  the  poet!"  he  is  concerned  with  the  temporality  of  reading 
and  with  the  play  of  revelation  and  concealment  that  takes  place  between  the 
clouds  and  the  observer.  The  temporal  act  of  reading  provides  a feeling  of  change 
over  time  similar  to  the  feeling  of  change  in  the  weather.  The  eye  lingers  on  a 
word  then  moves  to  the  next  word  or  group  of  words  and  makes  sense  of  the 
sentence  patterns  just  as  the  observer  in  nature  watches  the  "exhaling"  and 
"brooding"  of  the  vapors  and  sees  the  clouds  "fly  from  hill  to  hill."  In  each 
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moment  of  change  in  the  weather,  the  clouds  shift  to  reveal  different  relations  to 
the  landscape.  Former  views  drop  off  as  new  ones  appear: 

the  effect  indeed  of  mist  or  haze,  in  a country  of  this  character,  is  like 
magic.  I have  seen  six  or  seven  ridges  rising  above  each  other,  all  created 
in  a moment,  by  the  vapours  upon  the  side  of  a mountain,  which,  in  its 
ordinary  appearance,  shewed  not  a projecting  point  to  furnish  even  a hint 
for  such  an  operation.  (Wordsworth  Guide  176) 

Just  as  Wordsworth  fashions  a continuously  changing  series  of  relations  in  his 

poetry,  the  mist,  haze,  and  vapours  sculpt  space  into  a series  of  changes  in  the 

relation  of  objects  in  the  landscape.  The  effects  of  clouds  are  "like  magic."  They 

seem  more  than  themselves,  like  "guardian  deities  of  the  mountains."  As 

"guardian  deities,"  what  the  clouds  guard  or  occupy  is  the  palpable  feeling  of 

space  extended  in  time.  Clouds  occupy  and  fill  empty  space  such  that  its 

emptiness  is  now  revealed.  The  mountain  ridges  as  "ridges  rising  above  each 

other"  emerge  as  such  only  as  they  are  related  to  the  sky.  The  mist  calls  attention 

to  this  relatedness.  The  ridges  emerge  as  ridges  only  as  the  haze  moves  among 

them  and  between  them.  The  ridges  are  not  simply  ridges  but  are  ridges-against- 

a-sky.  This  is  their  appearance  as  ridges,  a "magical"  vision  or  revelation.  And  in 

the  act  of  rising— again  a participle  that  captures  a moment  and  a duration  of 

motion— the  action  is  one  of  relatedness,  of  ridges  that  rise  above  each  other,  that 

relate  one  unto  the  other. 

What  clouds  give  us  then  is  a sense  of  space.  This  is  not  Cartesian  space,  not  a 
measured  and  numbered  space.  The  clouds  do  not  simply  occupy  a position  in 
abstract  space.  As  clouds  hide  the  landscape,  they  make  the  familiar  unfamiliar. 

In  doing  so,  the  observer  can  drop  calculation  and  classification  for  an  unfolding 
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that  occurs  as  the  clouds  hide  and  reveal  elements  of  the  landscape  and  thus 
provide  new  series  of  relations.  Rather  than  abstract  space,  the  clouds  give  us  the 
spacing  of  space.  Such  spacing  is  a felt  relation  we  have  to  the  space.  No  longer 
is  Wordsworth  a distant  observer  of  the  scene.  Rather,  he  is  disposed  "to  enter 
into  feelings  of  those  simple  nations  ...  by  whom  they  [the  vapours]  are  taken  for 
guardian  deities."  The  clouds  not  only  make  the  ridges  appear  as  ridges,  they  also 
allow  the  viewer  to  participate  in  the  relation  of  objects,  "to  enter  into  feelings." 
This  space  as  a space  of  relation  and  differentiation  is  what  Merleau-Ponty  calls  a 
"connective  tissue."  Between  objects  "we  find  the  tissue  that  lines  them,  sustains 
them,  and  which  for  its  part  is  not  a thing,  but  a possibility,  a latency,  and  a flesh 
of  things"  ().  Clouds  as  objects  are  not  themselves  the  flesh  of  things  or  the 
connective  tissue;  however,  in  their  ability  to  at  the  same  time  reveal  relations  and 
conceal  by  their  density  and  obscurity,  they  make  us  aware  of  the  possibility  and 
latency  of  the  felt  space  of  inter-relation.  Clouds  reveal  the  appearance  of  things 
not  simply  by  exposing  but  also  by  their  concealing.  As  such,  the  clouds  are  not 
merely  an  obstacle  between  objects  but  their  means  of  communication  (Merleau- 
Ponty  135). 

Clouds  open  up  for  the  viewer  a surface  and  texture,  a feeling  and  a depth,  that 
has  other  sides  and  other  relatedness.  Because  the  cloud  formations  are 
continually  changing,  the  space  they  make  apparent  also  changes  from  moment  to 
moment.  In  seeing  a surface  and  feeling  a depth  of  a continually  changing  space 
the  viewer  becomes  aware  of  this  particular  moment/surface  as  a veil  that  both 


reveals  and  conceals.  The  viewer  resides  both  in  this  moment/surface  and  outside 
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of  it.  S/he  stand  outside  a moment/surface  by  realizing  that  the  revealing  is  also  a 
veiling  of  that  which  at  other  moments  and  from  other  points  of  view  is  apparent 
as  a surface.  Wordsworth  claims  that  the  mountain  range  "in  its  ordinary 
appearance,  shewed  not  a projecting  point  to  furnish  even  a hint  for  such  an 
operation."  Yet,  in  another  moment  a new  surface  is  revealed  such  that  he  sees 
"six  or  seven  ridges  rising  above  each  other,  all  created  in  a moment."  The  depth 
that  we  cannot  see  is  elsewhere  and  at  other  moments  a surface.  In  realizing  this 
tension  between  a present  surface  and  future  and  past  surfaces  and  views,  we  are 
both  in  a present  temporally  and  spatially  and  at  the  same  time  in  an  elsewhere  of 
other  possible  or  realized  views.  Clouds  provide  a thickness  of  both  spatial  and 
temporal  relatedness.  Wordsworth  describes  such  relatedness,  both  possible  and 
realized,  as  "pregnant  with  imagination  for  the  poet!" 

While  certainly  making  use  of  methods  of  classification,  be  they  the 
classifications  of  the  picturesque  or  the  clarifications  of  meteorology,  Wordsworth 
and  Constable  develop  ways  of  representing  the  landscape  that  presents  the  reader 
with  new  temporal  and  spatial  relations.  At  the  same  time,  their  use  of  clouds 
feeds  into  a nationalism  that  would  limit  the  relations  they  have  opened.  The 
picturesque  is  notably  an  English  aesthetic.  Gilpin  notes,  "we  find  a species  of 
landscape,  which  no  country,  but  England,  can  display  in  such  perfection:  not 
only  because  this  just  species  of  taste  prevails  no  where  else;  but  also,  because  no 
where  else  are  found  such  proper  materials"  (10).  Clouds  are  part  of  this 
Englishness.  Since  it  rains  frequently  in  England,  clouds  are  one  of  the  "proper 
materials"  important  for  a picturesque  landscape.  Wordsworth  takes  some  time 
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explaining  how  a country  that  "indeed,  [is]  subject  to  much  bad  weather"  can 
produce  beautiful  scenes  (191).  He  goes  so  far  as  to  extol  the  inclement  weather 
of  England  over  the  clearer  skies  of  other  nations: 

Such  clouds,  cleaving  to  their  stations,  or  lifting  up  suddenly  their 
glittering  heads  from  behind  rocky  barriers,  or  hurrying  out  of  sight  with 
speed  of  the  sharpest  edge— will  often  tempt  an  inhabitant  to  congratulate 
himself  on  belonging  to  a country  of  mists  and  clouds  and  storms,  and 
make  him  think  of  the  blank  sky  of  Egypt,  and  the  cerulean  vacancy  of 
Italy,  as  an  unanimated  and  even  a sad  spectacle.  {Guide  191) 

Clouds  become  part  of  a national  identity.  Later  in  the  Guide  when  Wordsworth 

compares  the  mountains  of  the  Lake  District  to  those  of  Switzerland,  clouds  again 

play  an  important  nationalistic  role.  In  order  to  make  up  for  the  lower  elevation 

of  summits  in  the  Lake  District,  Wordsworth  explains  that  "the  resemblance 

[between  the  Alps  and  Lake  District  mountains]  would  be  still  more  perfect  on 

those  days  when  vapours,  resting  upon,  and  floating  around  the  summits,  leave 

the  elevation  of  the  mountains  less  dependent  upon  the  eye  than  on  the 

imagination"  {Guide  232).  Karl  Badt  makes  a similar  claim  for  Constable's 

clouds,  "There  is  no  doubt  that  in  so  doing  he  gave  expression  to  the  character  of 

his  own  native  countryside.  A painter  who  had  not  lived  in  the  constant  change  of 

weather  in  southern  England  or  in  Holland  would  hardly  have  come  to  find  this 

historical  aspect  of  nature  in  the  changes  in  the  weather  and  to  have  understood  it 

with  enjoyment"  (65).  From  Constable's  paintings,  the  aesthetics  of  the 

picturesque,  and  even  the  scientific  discoveries  of  English  meteorologists  such  as 

Luke  Howard  and  Thomas  Forester,  clouds  become  increasingly  English.  As 

such,  they  are  not  simply  the  element  that  reveals  the  spacing  of  space  and  marks 

a duration  in  time.  Clouds  reveal  English  space  and  mark  the  changes  in  English 
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weather.  While  clouds  give  a spacing  of  space  that  is  not  abstract  or  numbered 
space  but  rather  a relatedness  among  objects,  at  the  same  time  the  clouds  are 
reappropriated  for  a specifically  demarcated  abstract  space  of  nationhood.  As  the 
clouds  rest  upon  the  summits  of  the  Lake  District  mountains  and  not  the  Alps  and 
as  the  clouds  are  part  of  the  "unsettled  weather,  with  partial  showers"  of  England, 
the  space  marked  by  the  clouds  and  the  time  of  their  passing  weather  patterns 
become  English  space  and  English  time. 

Written  in  1812,  the  Guide  stands  midway  in  Wordsworth's  career,  between 
his  "golden  years"  and  his  later  works.  We  can  see  in  the  Guide  Wordsworth 
wrestling  with  the  dynamics  of  his  images— how  the  image  works  and  what  it  is 
meant  to  do.  Stasis  and  motion,  liberation  and  confinement  work  at  cross 
purposes  throughout  the  Guide.  While  Wordsworth  uses  static  moments  and  the 
picturesque  classification  of  the  landscape  to  confine  land  and  viewer  to  subject- 
object  relations  according  to  a Cartesian  perspective,  in  his  cloud  images,  he  also 
uses  a still  (but  not  static)  single  moment  and  scientific  classification  to  open  a 
series  of  spatio-temporal  relations.  Additionally,  the  architecture  of  space  and  the 
halting  of  time  in  the  picturesque  contrasts  with  actual  elements  in  the  landscape 
and  the  spatio-temporal  vector  motion  Wordsworth  exposes  in  the  tam.  Yet,  in 
clouds,  it  is  the  still  moment  that  gives  rise  to  a sense  of  passing  duration  and  a 
variety  of  spatio-temporal  configurations.  And  while  vector  movement  between 
objects  liberates  new  possible  relations  and  transformations  as  seen  in  the  tam, 
movement  in  clouds  becomes  a time-image  only  by  its  relation  to  a particular 
carving  of  space  and  unfolding  of  time  revealed  by  a represented  single  moment. 
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With  the  tarn,  Wordsworth  ungrounds  the  English  picturesque  categories;  yet, 
with  the  clouds  he  upholds  an  English  system  of  classification  and  the 
nationalistic  pride  of  the  English  landscape.  Such  frictions  and  contrasts  show  the 
complex  forces  at  work  within  Wordsworth's  Guide  and  within  Wordsworth's  use 
of  images  both  in  this  work  and  throughout  his  corpus. 
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contradictory  states  undermine  the  logical  law  of  noncontradiction  in  which  both 
A and  not  A cannot  both  be  true.  When  Wordsworth  promotes  two  incompossible 
states  of  affairs,  the  law  of  contradiction  becomes  inadequate  to  reality  and  is 
merely  a means  by  which  we,  out  of  habit,  measure  and  create  reality.  (See  Paul 
de  Marls  Allegories  of  Reading.  New  Haven:  Yale  UP,  1979.  119-131.)  If  the 
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law  of  contradiction  is  suspended,  then  the  law  of  self-identity  comes  under 
question.  Identity  carries  within  itself  its  own  difference.  It  is  this  difference 
which  allows  for  the  possibility  of  transformation.  In  formal  logic,  the  law  of 
contradiction  is  achieved  by  the  abstraction  principle.  If  this  principle  is  rejected 
(as  it  has  been  by  Meinong  and  the  Routley  brothers)  then  there  is  room  in  logic 
for  subsistent  and  even  non-subsistent  (absurd)  objects  (Karel  Lambert.  Meinong 
and  the  Principle  of  Independence.  New  York:  Cambridge  UP,  1983  61-62).  It 
should  also  be  pointed  out  that  Meinong  holds  a theory  of  objectivity  by  which  it 
is  the  objective  rather  than  the  object  which  is  concerned  with  being,  "the  object  is 
by  nature  indifferent  to  being  [ausserseiend\,  although  at  least  one  of  its  two 
objectives  of  being,  the  object's  being  or  non-being  subsists."  (Alexius  Meinong. 
"The  Theory  of  Objects."  Realism  and  the  Background  of  Phenomenology.  Ed. 
Roderick  M.  Chisholm.  Glencoe,  I.L.:  The  Free  Press,  1960.  86). 

^Jacqueline  Rose.  Sexuality  in  the  Field  of  Vision.  New  York:  Verso, 

1991. 182. 

^ Jacques  Lacan.  The  Four  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Psycho-Analysis. 
New  York:  Norton,  1981.  80-81.  Figures  to  follow  are  from  page  91. 

’*^Here  1 am  working  from  Merleau-Ponty's  notion  of  "the  thickness  of 
flesh  between  the  seer  and  the  thing  [which]  is  constitutive  for  the  thing  of  its 
visibility  as  for  the  seer  of  his  corporeity;  it  is  not  an  obstacle  between  them,  it  is 
their  means  of  communication"  {The  Visible  and  the  Invisible.  Evanston,  Illinois: 
Northwestern  UP,  1968.  135).  For  Lacan,  this  thickness  of  flesh  which  serves  as 
the  means  of  communication  also  reveal  the  distance  between  subject  and  object 
as  an  irreconcilable  distance.  Scopic  drive  which  constitutes  a geometry  of 
subject-object  relation  ensures  the  insufficiency  of  the  relation  to  meet  the 
subject's  demand. 

' ' Once  again  we  see  the  depth  of  field  disturbing  the  clear  lines  and  clear 
surface  plane  viewed  by  the  subject.  Lacan  tells  the  story  of  seeing  a sardine  can 
floating  in  the  ocean.  The  glitter  of  the  can  winks  at  Lacan.  This  point  of  light 
"introduces  what  was  elided  in  the  geometral  relation-the  depth  of  field,  with  all 
its  ambiguity  and  variability,  which  is  in  no  way  mastered  by  me.  It  is  rather  it 
that  grasps  me,  solicits  me  at  every  moment  and  makes  of  the  landscape 
something  other  than  what  I have  called  the  picture"  (Lacan  96). 

Additionally,  as  Lacan  wishes  to  point  out,  just  as  the  object  is  never 
itself  but  rather  an  image  perceived,  so  too  the  subject  as  pictured  is  never  itself 
but  is  that  which  plays  upon  a screen.  Consequently,  there  is  an  "elision  of  both 
the  inaccessible  object  and  of  the  subject  as  the  guarantor  of  certitude"  (Rose 
193). 
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^''He  reported  on  Oct.  7,  1822,  "I  made  about  fifty  careful  studies  of  skies, 
tolerably  large  to  be  careful." 

25  • 

It  IS  unclear  if  Constable  read  Howard  or  if  he  knew  of  Howard's 
classification  through  his  copy  of  Thomas  Forster's  Researches  about 
Atmospheric  Phaenomea  (1815).  Forester's  first  chapter,  "Of  Howard's  Theory  of 
the  Origin  and  Modification  of  Clouds,"  details  Howard's  system.  For  a 
discussion  of  Constable's  copy  of  Forester's  book  and  its  relation  to  his  cloud 
paintings  see  John  Thome's  "Constable's  Clouds."  Burlington  Magazine  121:  697- 
704. 


Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society.  63:  483-90, 
quoted  in  Badt  47. 


CHAPTER  4 
BECOMING-ZOA 


Where  does  one  begin?  Writing  on  The  Four  Zoas,  this  question  immediately 
arises  when  confronted  with  its  "wall  of  words."*  How  does  one  gain  entry? 

Once  inside  there  is  yet  another  problem:  how  to  write  about  any  one  set  of  topics 
without  deviating  into  another  set,  without  becoming  trapped  by  the  webs  of 
connections  in  the  text.  Having  entered,  how  can  one  stop  the  vibrations  of  entry 
from  resonating  from  the  point  of  entry  to  every  other  region  of  the  text?  Thus, 
the  problem  of  entry  couples  with  the  question  of  escape.^  In  finding  beginning 
difficult,  I am  at  this  point  doing  no  more  than  reproducing  the  very  problems  of 
the  first  pages  of  The  Four  Zoas.  On  page  one  of  Night  One,  the  "title  page"  to 
the  text,  an  array  of  humans,  monstrous  figures,  a bird,  a horse,  and  at  least  one 
specterous  fiend  stretch  and  claw  out  of  the  ground  as  if  striving  into  being.  So 
too,  on  page  three  and  following,  the  "beginning"  of  the  poem,  a series  of 
erasures,  deletions,  and  renumberings  show  Blake's  own  struggle  with  the 
question  of  where  to  begin.  Each  attempt  at  a beginning,  an  entry,  stretches  and 
claws  for  recognition,  for  production  of  a field  of  meaning  over  and  against 
competing  "beginnings." 

The  problem  of  method  has  continually  been  a problem  in  Blake  scholarship  as 
the  collection  of  essays  in  Critical  Paths:  Bake  and  the  Argument  of  Method 
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indicates.  Some  years  before  Critical  Paths,  in  what  has  been  deemed  an 
essential  article  of  Blake  scholarship,  Steve  Shaviro  pursues  the  problem  of 
reading  Blake  through  the  traditional  lenses  of  Blakean  archetypes  and  structural 
mappings.  In  '"Striving  with  Systems': Blake  and  the  Politics  of  Difference," 
Shaviro  sets  up  the  contrast  between  systems  and  creativity,  a novelty  which 
stands  outside  of  systems  in  order  to  create  them  and  which  is  immanent  within 
the  systems  it  founds.  He  finds  a dissymetry  in  the  tension  between  Contraries; 
one  of  the  Contraries  is  privileged  as  a meta-statement  which  "produces  the 
equality  of  opposing  contraries"  (277).  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  tension  between 
mental  and  corporeal  warfare, 

the  co-existence  of  mental  and  corporeal  warfare  is  in  fact  the  triumph  of 
the  former  over  the  latter,  even  though  it  is  only  the  principle  of  the  latter 
which  would  authorize  such  a one-sided  resolution.  It  is  this  reversal 
which  generates  Blake's  aggressively  polemical  stance,  his  speaking  from 
the  side  of  one  of  the  Contraries,  and  his  implication  that  side  of  the 
opposition  is  original  (artists  working  by  inspiration)  whereas  the  other 
side  is  derivative  ("hirelings"  act  only  for  money,  not  out  of  inspiration  or 
conviction),  at  the  same  time  that  he  proclaims  the  mutual  and  eternal 
necessity,  the  strict  equality,  of  those  Contraries.  (278) 


According  to  Shaviro,  the  dissymetry  in  favor  of  the  generative  principle,  the 
creative  artist  who  introduces  novelty,  allows  for  two  movements  in  Blake's  work. 
In  one  movement  the  Contraries  are  in  endless  circularity,  one  always  referring  to 
the  other,  dependent  on  the  other  for  its  definition.  (A  bachelor  is  an  unmarried 
man.  To  define  bachelor  one  must  know  what  marriage  is.  Conversely,  for  a man 
to  be  married  is  to  no  longer  be  a bachelor,  and  one  must  know  what  a bachelor 
is.)  Circularity  exists  in  Blake's  Contraries  such  as  the  contrast  between  creativity 
and  systemization  in  "I  must  Create  a System,  or  be  enslav'd  by  another  Mans." 
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The  second  movement  is  one  of  infinite  regress  in  which  any  statement  of 
Contraries  implies  or  is  founded  on  a meta-statement.  In  Los's  statement  above, 
the  act  of  creation  by  Los  stands  outside  of  the  systematized  tension  of  artist- 
hireling, creation-systemization.  The  meta-statement  stands  outside  of  the 
circularity  and  constitutes  it. 

The  entrance  of  novelty  into  a system  has  two  aspect,  the  subjective 
involvement  within  the  system  and  the  objective  foundation  outside  the  system  by 
which  involvement  is  made  possible.  Blake's  work  continual  establishes  novelty 
such  that  no  particular  objective  foundation  remains  stable.  The  objective 
foundation  becomes  part  of  a system  from  which  arises  another  instance  of 
novelty  with  its  subjective  involvement  and  objective  foimdation.  And  so  the 
infinite  production  of  novelty  continues,  "Blake's  System,  as  the  systematization 
of  this  untotalizable  differential  movement,  is  thus  intrinsically  incomplete.  It  is 
the  positvity  of  this  perpetual  lack  of  closure  which  Blake  privileges  as  Creation 
or  as  Imagination,  the  transcendent  term  nonetheless  at  the  same  time  immanent 
to  the  System  it  founds  and  surpasses"  (279). 

Shaviro  begins  his  observations  on  the  dissymetric  role  of  Contraries  by 
explaining  that  even  systematizing  critics  such  as  Northrop  Frye,  S.  Foster 
Damon,  and  Harold  Bloom  "never  tire  of  pointing  out,  Blake's  elaborate 
constructions  are  themselves  only  means  toward  the  end  of  liberating  the  poet  and 
his  readers  from  any  such  limitations  of  system  or  of  perspective. 

Systematization  must  remain  subordinated  to  the  process  of  creation  of  which  it  is 
nevertheless  the  result  and  the  symptom"  (271).  In  the  need  to  explain  Blake's 
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systems,  critics  have  constructed  their  own  archetypes  and  mapping  structures. 
These  systems  created  by  critics  have  become  so  much  a part  of  our  reading  of 
Blake's  texts  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  make  the  distinction  between  Blake's 
texts  and  the  apparatus  used  to  read  them.  For  example,  there  is  an  assumed 
congruity  between  proper  names  and  characteristics  or  actions,  Urizen  lays  down 
laws,  Los  creates,  Tharmas  flees  from  encounters,  etc.  Additionally,  there  is  an 
assumption  that  proper  names  maintain  the  same  characteristics  throughout  a text 
and  even  across  texts.  Don  Ault  in  "Blake's  De-Formation  of  Neo- 
Aristotelianism"  uses  mathematical  symbols  to  map  the  changes  in  characters 
throughout  The  [First]  Book  of  Urizen.  Such  mapping  takes  into  account  the 
interdependency  of  characters  and  the  role  of  the  proper  name  as  a variable  in  a 
function  of  actions  and  reactions.  His  article  marks  a transitional  step  in  criticism 
from  archetypal  criticism  and  structural  mapping  to  a more  fluid  mapping  that 
tries  to  account  for  changes  in  perspectives  and  characters.  As  change  rather  than 
stasis  becomes  the  means  of  reading  Blake's  texts,  a greater  concern  is  shown  for 
the  minute  particulars  by  which  novelty  or  the  "process  of  creation"  arises  from  a 
text.  The  ingression  of  novelty  is,  as  Shapiro  points  out,  both  transcendent  to  and 
immanent  within  the  System  it  founds  and  surpasses. 

While  assumption  of  a systemic  reading  remain  in  a great  deal  of 
contemporary  Blake  scholarship,  there  are  some  critics  who  attempt  to  proceed 
from  the  minute  particulars.  Such  a means  of  proceeding  is  both  within  the 
Contraries  of  creativity-systemization  and  outside  and  prior  to  contraries.  Taking 
minute  particulars  as  the  starting  point  for  reading  entails  different  assumptions 
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about  the  text.  Traditionally,  archetypal  criticism  and  mapping  look  for  the 
similar  attributes  of  a character  extended  over  a text  or  number  of  texts.  The 
particular  is  subsumed  in  the  abstract.  In  contrast  to  this  traditional  approach, 
particulars,  which  include  the  remnant  not  subsumed  in  a structural  reading's 
gloss  for  similarities,  can  guide  a reading  in  multiple  directions.  Vector 
connections  are  made  between  textual  details.^  The  position  of  the  word  on  a 
page  becomes  important  as  do  the  illustrations  and  their  relation  or  non-relation  to 
the  verbal  text.'*  Small  units  of  the  text  sever  as  the  opening  for  a field  of 
meaning.  Any  point  in  the  text  gathers  contextual  and  vector  data  Ifom  other 
elements  in  the  text.  The  gathering  of  meaning  is  immanent  to  Blake's  System; 
yet,  the  arrival  at  meaning  is  the  ingression  of  a novel  understanding,  an  act  of 
creating  that  is  outside  the  System  and  surpasses  the  System  (be  it  Blake's  or  the 
critics'). 

By  random  selection  I begin  with  the  begitming  of  Night  Eight,  pages  99  and 
1 00.^  In  choosing  randomness  as  a method  of  selection,  I have  already  chosen, 
already  made  suppositions  as  to  how  to  proceed  in  reading.  I prefer  to  use  a 
relatively  small  unit  of  the  text  to  structure  the  problems  and  questions  which  are 
to  be  pursued.  Thus,  minute  particulars  come  to  the  foreground  of  reading.  The 
structure  is  not  from  outside  the  text,  a transcendental  mapping  of  the  text  from  an 
Archimedian  point;  rather,  a particular  moment  in  the  text  determines  the  field  of 
play  to  be  considered.  Any  unit  selected  becomes  a standpoint  by  which  the  rest 
of  the  text  is  measured  for  relevance.  The  related  or  relevant  moments  throughout 
the  text  can  be  considered  as  vectors  which  converge  or  move  through  the 
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selected  unit.  Not  all  the  passages  considered  "important"  by  an  abstract  scheme 

have  relevance.  And  some  of  the  "less  important"  passages  take  on  new  found 

value.  The  noise  of  the  text;  its  inconsistencies,  materials  of  production,  history 

of  production,  stray  marks,  editorial  instructions,  etc.;  becomes  increasingly 

relevant  for  the  production  of  meaning.  Here  1 am  following  Donald  Ault's 

suggestion  that  "every  detail  in  the  poem  has  aesthetic  and  perceptual 

significance."^  While  Ault  has  had  to  limit  his  Narrative  Unbound  to  the  words 

of  the  poem,  this  present  essay  attempts  to  apply  Ault's  attention  to  detail  to  the 

graphic  as  well  as  verbal  elements  of  a leaf  of  The  Four  Zoas.  Ault  explains  that 

relentless  interrogation  of  similarities  and  differences,  of  anomalous 
exclusions  and  inclusions,  emphasizes  the  positive  function  of  a large 
number  of  textual  details  that  have  been  previously  disregarded  by  critics 
because  these  details  1)  have  been  assumed  to  result  from  the  'unfinished' 
manuscript  state  of  The  Four  Zoas  or  2)  have  appeared  to  be  anomalies  or 
discrepancies  that  interfere  with,  even  contradict,  traditional  models  of 
poetic  coherence  (xi). 

The  idea  that  Blake  is  becoming-zoa,  a term  explained  later  in  this  essay,  sets 
itself  directly  against  these  two  assumptions  by  critics.  I've  set  out  to  explain  how 
The  Four  Zoas  is  not  an  "'unfinished'  manuscript"  and  show  how  anomalies  can 
be  imperative  to  the  text. 

While  not  all  of  the  noise  of  the  text  can  be  addressed,  the  approach  by 
immanence  at  least  recognizes  in  its  method  the  inability  to  bring  meaning  to  a 
closure.  With  the  selection  of  a unit,  a hierarchy  of  relevance  and  relations— or 
several  hierarchies  depending  on  the  elements  in  the  unit  to  be  considered— is 
established.  Yet,  because  the  unit  selected  has  been  randomly  chosen,  the 
selected  site  as  a field  of  meaning  and  ground  for  proceeding  can  not  make  claims 
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as  an  ultimately  authoritative  ground.  The  ground  is  only  temporary  and  can 
easily  be  ungrounded.  Additionally  as  Shaviro  has  shown,  the  creative  moment 
which  stands  outside  the  system  of  Contraries  is  susceptible  to  an  infinite  regress 
and  yields  a "perpetual  lack  of  closure  which  Blake  privileges  as  Creation  or  as 
Imagination"  (277). 

In  working  against  a convenient  mapping  of  Blakean  characters  and  their  roles, 
my  method  of  selection  presupposes  that  substantives  and  particularly  proper 
nouns  change  their  meaning  and  function  at  different  moments  in  the  narrative. 
The  change  is  significant  enough  to  forgo  structural  mapping  as  in  Frye  or 
Damon.  Additionally,  one  can  perform  super-abstractions,  abstractions  which 
subsume  and  go  beyond  that  of  proper  names.  The  same  action  or  type  of  action 
is  performed  by  different  characters  and  links  these  characters  over  and  against 
their  difference  in  identity.  The  character  is  not  him/herself  but  a product  of 
actions  and  relations.  A character  at  any  particular  moment  in  the  narrative  is  a 
nexus  point  or  standpoint  for  vector  configurations.  Composition  of  characters 
and  events  come  into  being  because  of  a nexus  of  forces  (actions  and  relations) 
converging  and  diverging  at  particular  moments  in  the  text.  These  forces  or 
vectors  are  temporarily  "captured"  by  examining  a selected  unit  of  a text. 

Having  begun,  then  with  Night  Eight,  a whole  new  series  of  questions  arise. 
Initially,  allow  me  to  explore  the  possibility  of  the  production  of  Blake's  Night 
Eight  of  The  Four  Zoas.  How  is  Night  Eight  possible?  The  words  of  the  text  are 
written  on  a proof  sheet  for  Blake's  illustration  of  Young's  Night  Thoughts. 
Richard  Edward's  edition  of  Night  Thoughts  which  Blake  illustrated  is  possible 
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materially  because  of  a Whatman's  new  mills  for  the  production  of  high  quality 
folio  paper  in  England  and  because  of  the  rising  demand  for  engravers.  Night 
Thoughts  is  made  possible  economically  by  the  rise  in  popularity  of  the  graveyard 
poets  and  folio  editions  of  literary  works.  The  rise  of  a national  literature,  which 
after  1793  feeds  a national  pride  as  Britain  goes  to  war  with  France,  creates  a 
demand  for  sumptuous  editions  of  poets  such  as  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  even 
Young.  And  so  in  reading  Night  Eight  of  The  Four  Zoas,  it  is  useful  to  inquire 
into  its  history  of  production.  Such  a history  entails  both  how  Blake  is 
commenting  on  Young's  text  and  its  historical  context  as  well  as  how  Blake 
becomes  proficient  in  using  illuminated  manuscript  to  verbally  and  visually  depict 
the  transformation  of  characters  and  objects.  There  are  two  types  of  change  at 
work:  1)  Blake's  reappropriation  of  the  proof  sheets  of  Night  Thoughts  in  order  to 
work  against  nationalism  and  2)  the  metamorphosis  of  characters  and  objects  in 
illuminated  texts  confounds  identity  based  on  similarity  and  repetition.  As  we 
shall  see,  change  or  transformation  of  objects  and  characters  becomes  a means  of 
thinking  revolutionary  and  political  change. 

1793 

y 

With  the  declaration  of  war  in  1793  an  incorporeal  transformation  takes  place. 
For  a moment,  at  the  material  level,  nothing  happens.  That  is  to  say,  no  bodies 
are  effected.  After  the  statement  bodies  will  fall;  there  will  be  a body  count.  But 
at  the  moment  of  the  statement,  at  the  moment  of  declaration,  nothing  corporeal 
happens.  Instead,  the  change  takes  place  at  the  level  of  expression.  The  State 
declares  war  on  France.  France  is  now  the  enemy— an  incorporeal  transformation 
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of  meaning.  The  State  expresses  war  and  the  body  of  literature  changes— meaning 
shifts.  Paine's  Rights  of  Man  is  seditious.*  Richard  Brothers  is  arrested  and  sent  to 
an  insane  asylum.  Literature  is  now  redefined  as  State  Literature  vs.  Anti-state 
Literature.  Antiquarianism  is  now  nationalism.  Milton  and  Shakespeare  are  state 
heroes  of  Britain;  their  works  will  come  out  in  folio  editions.  Paine  is  state 
villain.  Cheap  editions  of  Rights  are  made  on  the  sly  and  distributed  to  the 
working  class  to  incite  revolution.^  Blake's  intention  to  make  illuminated  folio 
editions  of  his  visions  was  perhaps  once  possible,  but  now  a law  has  invisibly 
transformed  this  possibility  into  an  impossibility  of  vision  that  would  combine  the 
sumptuousness  of  a folio  edition  like  Boydell's  Shakespeare  with  the  radicalness 
of  Paine  and  visions  of  Brothers.'^  America,  finished  in  1794-95,  will  be  Blake's 
last  completed  illuminated  work  until  Milton,  which  is  finished  approximately 
thirteen  years  later  in  1809-10  (Erdman  802,  806).  By  the  time  of  war,  Blake  is 
able  to  produce  his  own  texts;  however,  because  of  the  war,  he  is  not  able  to 
distribute  them  without  risk  of  censor  by  the  state.  Eventually,  by  the  mid- 
nineties, even  production  of  a text  seems  to  be  out  of  Blake's  reach.  Blake's 
income  steadily  decreases  in  the  1790s.  By  1797  Blake  is  getting  very  few 
commissions,  the  cost  of  living  increases  due  to  war,  and  the  cost  of  paper  rises  so 
much  that  paper  accounts  for  as  much  as  a half  to  three-fourths  the  cost  of 
publishing." 

In  many  ways,  America  (1793)  is  a landmark  of  what  is  possible  for  Blake  in 
illuminated  folio.  There  are  several  moments  in  America  that  illustrate  Blake's 
experimentation  with  transformation  of  an  object.  Take  for  example  page 
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fourteen  (figure  4-1)}^  At  the  bottom  of  the  page  is  a dragon  spitting  forked  fire 
who  emerges  out  of  the  roots  of  a tree.  This  dragon  resonates  with  the 
snake/phallus  protruding  with  forked  tongue  from  a man's  (or  perhaps  it  is  a 
woman's)  legs  as  drawn  in  the  middle  of  the  page.  At  the  top  of  the  page  a 
number  of  leaves  are  drawn  with  a bird  flying  around  them.  One  of  the  leaves,  a 
forked  leaf  at  the  top  far  right  of  the  page,  is  painted  red.  The  dragon's  fire  has 
transformed  the  leaves  of  the  tree.  The  tree  is  aflame,  but  so  subtly  that  it  seems 
to  be  simply  a tree.  The  last  line(s)  of  the  page  read(s),  "The  red  fires  rag'd!  the 
plagues  recoil'd!  then  rolled  they  back  with  fiiry"  and  the  following  page  "On 
Albions  Angels."  The  rolling  back  of  the  fires  is  seen  in  the  small  red  leaf, 
hardly  noticeable  but  obvious  on  the  next  page  where  flames  engulf  foliage  and 
strip  a tree  bear  (figure  4-2).  What  is  significant  about  the  red  leaf  is  that  there  is 
a body,  the  leaf,  separated  from  an  attribute,  the  color  of  a leaf  This  separation  of 
body  from  attribute  allows  for  the  transformation  of  leaf  to  flame.  Redness  and 
curves  of  flames  at  the  bottom  of  page  fourteen  and  on  page  fifteen  resonate  with 
redness  and  the  curves  of  the  leaf  As  the  reader's  eye  shuttles  back  and  forth 
from  one  to  the  other  the  reader  becomes  aware  of  the  transformation  of  leaf  to 
flame,  the  becoming-flame  of  the  leaf  It  is  this  sort  of  separation  and 
transformation  which  W.  J.  T.  Mitchell  describes,  "The  very  subject  of  Blake's  art 
is  this  power  to  transform  and  reshape  visual  imagery,  and  , by  implication,  the 
ability  of  man  to  create  his  vision  in  general"  (37).  Otherwise,  to  see  the  leaf  as 
only  a leaf  is  to  be  stuck  in  "Single  vision  & Newtons  sleep."  While  the  redness 
of  the  leaf  is  an  attribute  of  autumn  it  also  recalls  the  destruction  by  revolutionary 
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or  apocalyptic  fire  on  page  fifteen.  Thus  the  redness  of  the  leaf/flame  puns  on  the 
word  "fall"  both  as  temporal  moment  and  metaphysical  state.  Transformation  is 
not  just  a metaphysical  inquiry  into  how  novelty  arises  and  change  is  possible  but 
also  a political  gesture  as  novelty  and  change  take  on  revolutionary  significance. 
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Figure  4-1  William  Blake.  America.  Page  14.  Copy  M. 
Relief  etching  finished  in  watercolor. 
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Figure  4-2  William  Blake.  America.  Page  15.  Copy  M. 
Relief  etching  finished  in  watercolor. 


Working  in  paired  pages,  here  pages  fourteen  and  fifteen  of  America,  is  not 
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uncommon  for  Blake  and  often  fits  his  printing  method.  Viscomi  in  his  Blake  and 
the  Idea  of  the  Book  pairs  plates  of  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell. 
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Blake  appears  to  have  intended  the  same  for  Marriage  plates  10-11,  14- 
15,  20-21 . Text  and  illustration  divide  these  designs  into  two  simple 
halves,  a composition  that  works  well  enough  on  one  leaf  but  is  visually 
most  effective  when  facing  a similar  divided  plate  whose  halves  are 
arranged  in  the  opposing  way.  Such  pairs  of  plates  form  a balanced  whole 
[see  Marriage  copy  H plates  10  and  1 1],  (107) 


A detailed  understanding  of  Blake's  texts,  Viscomi's  Blake  proceeds  by  way  of 
immanence  rather  than  imposing  transcendental  categories  on  the  texts.  Working 
with  exacting  details  of  printing  methods,  Viscomi  opens  for  the  reader  whole 
new  ways  of  relating  material  production  to  image  and  to  text.  Viscomi's  pairing 
of  plates  and  images  coupled  with  his  eye  for  minute  particulars  allows  him  to  see 
resonances  and  transformations: 

In  Visions  copy  A the  frontispiece  was  placed  as  an  endpiece  and  formed  a 
diptych  with  plate  11.  It  may  have  been  designed  to  do  so,  since  the  cloud 
line  of  plate  1 1 becomes  or  modulates  into  the  cave  line  on  the  facing 
page,  and  Oothoon,  hovering  like  the  sun  over  three  imprisoned  people  on 
the  island  (plate  1 1 ),  becomes  the  eye  over  the  imprisoned  people  in  the 
cave  on  the  shore  (plate  1).  (394  footnote  9,  emphasis  added). 

Thus,  from  Marriage,  to  Visions  of  the  Daughters  of  Albion  to  America,  Blake's 
texts  continually  engage  the  reader  in  pairing  and  transforming  images. 

The  shuttling  back  and  forth  between  pages  fourteen  and  fifteen  of  America  is 
also  a movement  from  the  calmer  darker  page  fourteen  to  the  more  destructive 
and  funous  flames  of  page  fifteen.  The  furious  energy  of  page  fifteen  is 
expressed  in  a series  of  becomings,  textual  transformations.  Following  the  rising 
of  the  flames  from  the  bottom  of  the  page  to  the  top,  the  curves  of  a woman's 
body  and  the  color  of  her  flesh  resonate  with  the  rising  flame.  Her  left  foot  is  on 
the  tip  of  a flame  and  her  right  foot  extends  as  if  standing  on  her  toes.  The 
woman  rises  with  the  flame.  This  is  the  becoming-flame  of  the  woman.  The  top 
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of  the  flame  changes  color  and  shape:  is  it  a flame,  or  a fleur-de-lis,  or  a root? 
There  are  several  perceptual  levels  here.  Then  from  the  root  a woman's  foot  rises. 
Moving  upward  from  her  foot  is  the  woman's  body  and  a tree.  But,  there  is  no 
visible  trunk  to  the  tree,  only  her  legs,  hips,  and  torso.  Roots  become  woman. 

But  the  woman  has  no  hands;  rather  her  arms  become  tree  limbs.  Woman  is 
becoming  tree  branches  (a  sort  of  pun  on  limbs).'"*  Above  this  woman/tree 
another  tree  hovers  over  a grave  that  is  shaped  and  colored  like  the  back  and 
behind  of  a human  whose  head  and  torso  are  buried  in  the  earth.  These  are  not 
isolated  moments  of  America.  Their  number  is  legion,  infecting  the  text  and 
destabilizing  the  images. 

On  page  one  of  the  Preludium  to  America  a man  appears  to  descend  down  a 
tree.  Amid  the  roots  of  the  tree  is  a woman's  torso  and  legs.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
tree  is  a man  in  torment  and  a headless  snake.  A similar  image  is  used  in  Night 
Seven  of  The  Four  Zoas.  The  text  of  America  reads,  "The  shadowy  daughter  of 
Urthona  stood  before  red  Ore,"  and  Night  Seven  b {Zoas  91 .2;  E 363)  reads  "The 
nameless  shadowy  Vortex  stood  before  the  face  of  Ore."  It  is  under  the  tree  of 
Mystery  that  Ore  and  the  Spectre  of  Urthona  encounter  the  Shadowy  female  who 
has  descended  the  tree  leaving  Los  and  Enitharmon  who  remain  above  the  tree. 
Page  One  of  America  seems  to  depict  this  scene  from  the  Zoas.  Page  twelve  of 
America  places  a youthful  and  hopeful  man  next  to  a leaf  which  is  shaped  like  a 
skull  colored  yellowish  white  or  ivory. Thus,  America  serves  as  a marker  of 
Blake's  experimentation  with  images  in  his  early  works.  By  separating  attributes 
from  bodies,  Blake  plays  with  the  transformation  of  images.  The  curve  of  a root 
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becomes  the  curve  of  a woman's  hips.  The  shadows  of  a leaf  are  the  eyes  and 
teeth  of  a skull. 

Transformations  begin  in  Blake's  technique  for  his  early  works.  The 
illustration  of  the  vine  in  "The  Divine  Image"  is  a simple  transformation  from  a 
white  line  image  to  a black  line  image,  "The  manipulation  of  white  and  black  line 
is  most  obvious  in  the  vine,  which  is  positive  outside  the  broad  leaf  and  negative 
when  crossing  it"  (Viscomi  61).  There  is  a visual  and  technical  keenness  to  this 
crossing  from  white  to  black  {figure  4-3).  The  viewer's  eye  moves  from  white  to 
black  as  the  artist's  hand  moved  from  broad  brush  strokes  of  black  to  fine  needle 
work  creating  white  spaces  or  lines.  The  eye  moves  from  white  to  black,  the  hand 
moves  from  brush  to  needle.  There  is  a shuttling  between  physical  image  and 
mental  transformation.  Transformations  at  the  visual  level  of  Blake's  early  texts 
become  in  his  later  texts  transformations  at  both  the  visual  and  verbal  level--as  is 
evident  in  the  "rolled  they  back  with  fury  / On  Albions  Angels"  {America  14-15) 
and  more  evident  and  complex  in  The  Four  Zoas. 

In  a letter  to  Butts,  Blake  will  explain  that  a thistle  "With  my  inward  Eye  'tis 
an  old  Man  grey"  (Nov.  22,  1802;  E 721).  Interestingly,  it  is  the  Eye,  or  that 
which  can  see  an  image  or  vision,  that  has  the  power  to  transform.  As  noted 
above,  examples  of  separating  attributes  from  bodies  in  a visual  transformation 
can  be  found  in  many  early  texts.  One  such  striking  transformation  is  in  "The 
Tyger"  where  the  grayish  stripes  as  an  attribute  of  the  tyger's  body  are  also  found 
on  the  tree  beside  the  tyger.  Furthermore,  the  limbs  of  the  tree  stripe  the  body  of 
the  poem,  intruding  into  the  corpus  of  the  poem  like  stripes  on  the  corpus  of  a 
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tyger.  Striping  and  absolution  are  major  themes  of  Songs  of  Innocence  and 
Experience  as  in  "And  stained  the  water  clear"  from  the  "Introduction"  of  Songs 
of  Innocence.  Blake  will  use  this  method  of  transformation  in  even  more  radical 
ways  in  both  the  images  and  the  words  of  The  Four  Zoas,  but  for  now  let  us  return 


to  the  declaration  of  war  in  1793. 


Figure  4-3  William  Blake.  "Divine  Image."  Songs  of  Innocence  and  Experience. 
Copy  B.  Relief  etching  finished  in  watercolor. 
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1793  presents  Blake's  work  with  the  question  of  what  is  national  literature,  and 
as  we  shall  see  later,  the  political  transformation  of  literature  in  1 793  opens  the 
more  abstract  question  of  how  to  transform  the  writing  surface.  The  war  with 
France  provides  conservatives  in  the  parliament  with  an  excuse  for  tightening 
control  at  home  and  extending  the  grip  of  the  State  into  the  lives  of  its  citizens.'^ 
To  produce  literature  at  the  time  of  war  is  either  to  become  a part  of  the  State 
machine  via  national  literature  or  to  defy  the  State  and  to  risk  arrest  via  subversive 
literature— appropriation  or  condemnation  under  the  Law  of  the  State. 

In  May  of  1792,  partly  in  anticipation  of  Part  Two  of  Paine's  Rights,  a royal 

proclamation  against  "wicked  and  seditious  writings"  tightens  government  control 

over  authors,  printers,  and  distributors.  Prime  Minister  Pitt  explains  to  Parliament 

that  "principles  had  been  laid  down  by  Mr.  Paine  which  struck  at  hereditary 

nobility,  and  which  went  to  the  destruction  of  monarchy  and  religion,  and  the  total 

subversion  of  the  established  form  of  government."'^  In  November,  Lord 

Grenville  and  Henry  Dundas,  Home  Secretary,  vigorously  urge  enforcement  of 

the  May  proclamation.  Within  a week  another  royal  proclamation  against 

seditious  materials  is  issued.'*  The  force  of  these  two  royal  proclamations  further 

promotes  a disciplining  of  citizens; 

Government  spies  were  assigned  to  the  popular  societies  to  monitor 
and  obstruct  their  activities.  Billstickers  were  imprisoned  for 
posting  notices  in  favor  of  Paineite  reforms.  Bookshops  selling 
Rights  of  Man  were  visited  and  harassed  by  agents  of  the  book 
police,  and  sometimes  arrested,  prosecuted,  fined,  or  imprisoned  . . . 

. Public  places  frequented  by  Paine's  sympathizers  were  carefully 
monitored  and  sometimes  harassed.  In  the  villages  of 
Northamptonshire,  house-to-house  loyalty  canvasses  were 
conducted.  In  Wiltshire,  "traitorous  expressions"  earned  a 
schoolmaster  the  sack.  (Keane  335-36) 
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During  the  year  1 793  more  prosecutions  for  sedition  occurred  than  any  other  year 
in  the  tempestuous  decade  of  the  1790s  (Emsley  807).  Nonetheless,  persecution 
and  threats  by  the  government  continue  till  the  end  of  the  century  with  suspension 
of  habeas  corpus  (1794),  the  Two  Acts  (1795),  Suppression  of  Seditious  and 
Treasonable  Societies  (1799),  and  the  Combination  Acts  (1799  and  1800). 

With  the  pursuit  and  prosecution  of  Paine  and  Paineites,  the  government  places 
limits  on  the  debate  about  constitutional  reform.  Paine  claims  that  Britain  as  yet 
did  not  have  a constitution.  He  proposes  to  herald  the  Age  of  Reason  in  Britain 
with  a constitution  similar  to  that  of  the  French  Republic.  Pitt  is  correct  in  seeing 
that  such  a claim  would  lead  to  "the  total  subversion  of  the  established  form  of 
government."  Later  reformers  tried  for  sedition  such  as  John  Baxter  and  Henry 
Yorke  are  forced  to  appeal  to  "the  existence  of  our  constitution"  and  couch  their 
subversive  politics  in  nationalist  terms  by  an  appeal  to  "our  ancestors."'^  In 
seeking  to  enter  the  conversation  of  political  reform,  all  participants  are  forced  to 
recognize  their  subjugation  under  the  present  form  of  government.  Either 
reformers  such  as  Paine  and  Priestly  overstep  the  limits  of  the  debate  and  are 
subjects  of  prosecution  and  public  scorn  or  the  terms  of  the  debate  prevent 
politicians  such  as  Baxter  and  Yorke  from  challenging  fundamental  tenants  of  the 
government:  monarchy,  heredity,  property,  and  the  Church. 

So,  the  question  becomes  how  to  write  without  falling  under  the  either/or 
demarcation  of  nationalist  or  traitor.  How  can  Blake  escape  subjugation  under  the 
State  apparatus  and  State  ideology?  A simple  answer  might  be  to  write  but  not  to 
publish.  But  the  decision  not  to  publish  would  be  a decision  not  to  publish  now 
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because  of  social  circumstances.  This  would  still  make  Blake  subject  to  State 
apparatus  since  he  would  be  responding  to  the  ideological  and  legal  force  of  the 
Pitt  government.  Thus,  social  confines  affect  not  only  published  texts  but  also 
those  texts  that  in  other  circumstances  would  be  published  but  for  political 
reasons  cannot  be  published  at  the  present.  Withholding  publication  is  still  under 
the  tyranny  of  the  State,  under  the  threat  of  the  Law,  "To  defend  the  Bible  in  this 
year  1798  would  cost  a man  his  life. ...  1 have  been  commanded  from  Hell  not  to 
print  this  as  it  is  what  our  enemies  wish"  ("Annotations  to  an  Apology  for  the 
Bible"  611).  To  write  and  not  fall  under  the  tyranny  of  the  State  is  impossible. 

As  will  be  shown.  The  Four  Zoas  is  an  impossible  text.  Its  complex  amassing  of 
minute  particulars  which  are  unreproducable  in  print  technology  defies  the  desire 
to  print  the  text  and  yet  is  not  a refusal  to  print.  Its  narrative  disjunctions, 
eruptions  of  novelty,  and  vector  connections  confound  a State  apparatus  which 
makes  all  citizens  subjects— both  subjects  of  State  law  and  a discourse  which 
serves  the  law  through  its  ideology. 

1797 

Consider  that  the  first  leaf  of  Night  Eight  of  The  Four  Zoas  is  written  on  a 
proof  sheet  of  Blake's  illustration  for  the  Edwards  edition  of  Young's  Night 
Thoughts.  Night  Thoughts  is  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  State;  it  is  part  of  a national 
literature,  the  rise  in  popularity  of  the  graveyard  school  of  poets.  While  Blake's 
illustrations  drawn  from  1795-97  are  used  for  this  national  literature,  Blake 
reappropriate  sheets  of  Night  Thoughts  for  the  Zoas.  Illustrating  Night  Thoughts 
entails  mis-illustrating.  The  "bad"  copies  are  used  by  Blake  for  his  own  work. 
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This  in  itself  upsets  the  value  system  that  selects  the  printer's  copy  as  valuable  and 
considers  rejected  copies  as  valueless. 

The  illustration  on  page  99  of  The  Four  Zoas  is  flawed  {figure  4-4).  The  left 
foot  is  awkwardly  drawn  and  the  toes  are  twice  the  length  of  human  toes. 
Additionally,  the  winged  man  is  off  balance,  in  an  impossible  stance.  His 
shoulders  and  torso  point  in  one  direction,  his  legs  point  in  another.  Where  torso 
would  meet  legs,  the  hip  is  covered  by  a blank  space  for  the  text.  As  already 
mentioned,  some  of  Blake's  pages  can  be  paired.  The  poor  stance  of  the  winged 
man  on  page  twenty-four  of  Night  Thoughts  is  corrected  in  the  stance  of  a winged 
man  on  page  twenty-five.  Page  twenty-five  facing  opposite  page  twenty-four 
shows  another  wined  figure,  this  time  from  the  back  and  with  his  hips  visible. 
There  is  a temptation  to  subsume  the  two  figures  (the  winged  man  of  page  twenty- 
four  and  the  winged  man  of  page  twenty-five)  into  the  same  character,  the 
character  of  Time.  (Erdman's  commentary  in  his  facsimile  edition  of  Night 
Thoughts  does  just  that.^®)  However,  the  men  are  opposites.  While  on  page 
twenty-four  the  right  knee  is  bent  and  the  left  is  extended,  the  figure  on  page 
twenty-five  has  exactly  the  opposite  stance.  The  figure  on  page  twenty-four  has 
arms  and  holds  a scythe  while  his  wings  are  down  by  his  side.  On  page  twenty- 
five  the  figure  has  no  arms,  no  scythe  and  his  wings  are  extended.  Thus,  what 
seems  like  one  winged  man  shown  from  the  front  on  page  twenty-four  and  from 
the  back  on  page  twenty-five  is  divided,  his  torso  and  back  pointing  in  the  same 
direction;  the  man  has  become  two  men  and  allegorical  identity  is  confounded. 
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It  would  be  a mistake  to  see  the  Night  Thoughts  illustrations  as  the  original  and 
the  "manuscript"  of  the  Zoas  as  merely  commentary.  The  proof  sheets  come 
before  the  printing  of  Night  Thoughts  yet  the  Zoas  comes  after.  As  we  shall  see, 
the  bad  copy  returns  to  haunt  the  good  copy,  to  transfigure  the  good  copy  into 
something  unexpected. 

The  Four  Zoas  undoes  this  privileging  of  the  printed  copy  as  the  good  copy  or 
"correctly"  drawn  copy.  The  Night  Thought  illustration  is  but  one  moment  in  a 
series  of  sketches  and  reworkings  of  an  image.  There  is  no  point  of  arrival,  no 
goal,  to  provide  stability  to  the  image;  it  is  always  becoming  something  else— as 
we  saw  in  the  illustrations  of  America.  A foot  is  redrawn  on  page  99.  It  is  not  the 
long  toed,  awkward  left  foot  which  is  redone,  but  the  firm-footed,  stable  right 
foot.  Bloom  reads  the  left  foot  as  symbolically  impermanent,  incomplete,  and 
thus  the  right  foot  would  be  the  sure  foot,  permanent,  essential  (Erdman  915).  On 
page  99  it  is  the  essential  foot  that  is  changing.  Along  with  this  change  comes  the 
destabilization  of  identity.^'  The  territory  of  the  body  begins  to  deterritorialize. 
The  foot  is  no  small  matter  in  the  Zoas.  In  Night  One  the  Spectre  issues  from  the 
feet  of  Tharmas,  thus  dividing  him.  In  Night  Two,  Vala  does  not  recognize  her 
beloved  Luvah  except  for  his  feet;  the  foot  marks  his  identity.  The  foot  is  power: 
Ore's  feet  nailed  to  a rock  or  Los's  unleashed  in  stamping  the  nether  abyss,  power 
of  stars  around  the  feet  of  Urizen,  or  Ahania  submissiveness  at  Urizen's  feet.  On 
page  99  the  big  toe  is  redrawn,  once  next  to  the  foot  and  again  at  a half-inch 
distance  from  the  foot  where  a big  toe  appears  on  the  banks  of  water  or  clouds. 
Power  and  identity,  found  in  the  "rightness"  of  the  foot,  are  redrawn  and,  in  being 
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redrawn,  their  lines  begin  to  unravel  and  transform.  What  will  become  of  this 
figure? 

Before  we  look  at  what  the  figure  is  changing  into,  let  us  inquire  into  what  it  is 
changing  from.  What  is  this  character  with  scythe  and  wings?  In  brief,  the  figure 
is  an  analogy.  Dress  up  a man,  put  wings  on  his  back  and  a scythe  in  his  hand, 
now  he  is  Father  Time.  According  to  the  Night  Thoughts  text  the  line  being 
illustrated  is  "Time,  in  advance,  behind  him  hides  his  wings"  (Erdman  Night 
Thoughts,  24).  Analogy  is  not  transformation.  Analogy  is  based  on  similarity 
while  transformation  is  based  on  difference.  Analogy  uses  an  idea  of  difference 
based  on  mediation  of  difference  by  a concept  with  its  opposition  of  predicates 
and  resemblance  of  perception.  Analogical  thought  respects  the  governing  or 
mediating  concept  which  subsumes  difference.  Such  thought  is  based  on 
imitation: 

Imitation  respects  the  boundaries  between  molar  wholes  while,  setting  up 
comparisons  between  bodies  considered  separately,  as  entities  unto 
themselves.  It  conceives  of  the  body  as  a structural  whole  with 
determinate  parts  in  stable  interaction  with  one  another.  The  model  is  the 
organism:  a body  is  made  up  of  parts  (organs)  with  identifiable 
characteristics,  supposedly  intrinsic  qualities,  which  predispose  the  whole 
they  compose  to  certain  habitual  patterns  of  action.^^ 

Read  Blake's  "Vision  of  the  Last  Judgment."  Questions  of  Good  & Evil  are  cast 

aside  since  they  are  judgments  based  on  the  imitation  of  what  is  deemed  the  ideal 

Good.  Imitation  is  despised.  The  Daughters  of  Memory  who  work  from 

Imitation  are  lesser  than  the  Daughters  of  Inspiration  who  awaken  the  Imagination 

to  creation  over  allegorical  representation.  The  concern  in  page  99,  as  in  the 
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"Last  Judgment,"  is  not  for  identity  based  on  similitude  but  for  Vision  by 
transformation.  Becoming-other  is  not  a reproduction  of  the  same. 

Sameness  and  imitation  serve  as  traps  for  the  engraver  of  the  late  1 8th  century. 
It  is  the  artist  working  with  oils  who  creates,  while  the  engraver  is  hired  to 
reproduce  the  works  of  the  oil  painter.  The  divide  is  between  artists  and 
craftsmen.  Furthermore,  print  makers  are  concerned  that  each  print  of  an 
illustration  come  out  as  similar  as  possible  to  the  one  before  it  in  order  to 
standardize  product  for  the  market.  Blake's  methods  of  intaglio  printing  maintains 
an  element  of  randomness  and  uniqueness  to  each  print.  Blake  is  capable  of 
making  commercial  prints  when  necessary,  but  of  interest  here  is  his  move  toward 
blurring  the  line  between  artist  and  craftsman  and  his  move  away  from 
standardization  as  a means  of  commercial  mass  production.^"*  By  using  proof 
sheets  from  Night  Thoughts,  Blake  deterritorializes  the  commercial  venture.  He 
interrupts  the  flow  from  engraving  to  print  to  bound  book  by  taking  mis-drawn 
engravings  as  the  starting  point  for  an-other  unbound  text.  One  of  the  means  by 
which  Blake  escapes  the  constraints  of  nationalized  literature  and  the  constraints 
of  commercial  production  is  by  transforming  the  nationalized  work  for  profit,  the 
folio  edition  of  Night  Thoughts.  While  Edwards  wants  to  market  to  the  public 
correct  and  standardized  engravings,  Blake  uses  the  "flawed"  engravings  as 
unique  moments  for  his  Vision. 

1800 

The  right  foot  is  redrawn— twice.  Something  is  about  to  change.  Look  at  the 
illustration  on  page  100  {figure  4-5).  Again  there  is  the  face  and  beard  of  an  old 
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man.  Again  there  are  wings.  Again  there  is  a stable  right  foot  and  an  left  foot  in 
motion.  But  this  is  not  a man,  nor  is  it  an  animal,  despite  the  lion-  or  tyger-like 
body,  despite  the  horse-  or  deer-like  legs.  Not  man  nor  animal,  this  is  becoming- 
animal  of  a In  the  body  organized  by  organs,  in  the  organism,  each  body 

part  takes  on  a habitual  way  of  functioning.  Habit  is  standardization  and 
mechanization,  performing  the  same  action  again  and  again  over  time.  Thus 
organs  take  on  different  functions  and  each  function  distinguishes  itself 


Figure  4-4  William  Blake.  The  Four  Zoas.  Page  99.  Proof  NT:  45:  14E,  early 
state  with  pencil  revisions. 
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Figure  4-5  William  Blake.  The  Four  Zoas.  Page  100. 
Pencil  and  chalk  drawing  with  chalk  shading. 


Consider  Los  who  in  The  [First]  Book  of  Urizen  and  The  Four  Zoas 
continually  swings  a hammer  in  forging  body  parts.  His  mechanized  motion  turns 
his  actions  into  habits  till  he  becomes  what  he  beholds.  Los  gains  limbs  by 
reducing  his  motions  to  redundancy  and  thus  limiting  the  freedom  of  possibilities 
of  these  limbs.  Becoming-animal  is  bodily  thought  (Massumi  99).  Becoming 
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opens  the  organs  to  new  dimensions,  opens  "the  doors  of  perception."  Instead  of 
the  same  forces  acting  on  a body  for  the  same  functions,  new  forces  are  applied  so 
that  the  body  functions  differently  and  so  that  no  organ  remains  caught  within  the 
redundancy  of  identity.^’  Analogy  works  by  transcendence  and  abstraction 
while  becoming  works  by  immanence  and  a more  abstract  abstraction.  Analogy 
abstracts  from  concrete  particulars  to  create  a general,  transcendental  model, 
particulars  of  concrete  matter  are  left  behind.  Becoming  begins  with  concrete 
particulars,  the  line  of  a foot  for  example,  and  transforms  the  concrete,  making  it 
more  and  more  abstract: 

Thought-in-becoming  is  more  abstract  than  analogical  thinking,  since  it 
bears  primarily  on  what  may  or  may  not  come  to  pass,  rather  than  on  what 
"is"  by  general  consensus.  At  the  same  time,  it  aims  lower  and  stays  more 
concrete.  The  goal  is  not  to  develop  a general  idea  (model)  that  would 
stand  out  and  above  (transcend)  the  bodies  it  subsumes;  it  is  to  create  a 
new  body  at  ground  level.  (Massumi  98) 

Analogy  is  the  means  by  which  Frye  proceeds  in  charting  The  Four  Zoas?^ 
Analogy  enables  Margrite  Rudd  to  draw  his  two  dimensional  diagrams  of  "The 
Whole  Human  Being  Fourfold". (Ironically,  Rudd's  labeling  takes  place  at  the 
feet  of  a diagrammed  man  and  woman.)  Becoming  follows  a line  of  flight,  a toe 
that  refuses  to  stay  in  its  place,  for  example.  By  redrawing  the  foot  and  then  again 
redrawing  the  toe,  mimesis  is  called  into  question.  No  longer  does  the  drawing  of 
a foot  represent  a foot.  Instead,  it  is  an  abstract  series  of  lines.  Page  100  is  filled 
with  random  lines  not  representing  any  object. 

Eventually,  the  lines  reterritorialize,  or  at  least  some  of  them  do.  They  become 
a human-lion-deer-wolf,  bat-winged  figure.  The  image  seems  to  illustrate  not  the 
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words  of  page  100  but  the  Urizen's  battle  as  it  appears  on  pages  101  and  102.  The 

whole  length  of  the  passage  invokes  a series  of  transformations: 

They  humanize  in  the  fieree  battle  where  in  direful  pain 
Troop  by  troop  the  beastial  droves  rend  one  another  sounding  loud 
The  dire  confusion  till  the  battle  faints  those  that  remain 
Return  in  pangs  & horrible  convulsions  to  their  bestial  state 
For  the  monsters  of  the  Elements  Lions  or  Tygers  or  Wolves 
Sound  loud  the  howling  music  Inspird  by  Los  & Enitharmon  Sounding 
loud  terrific  men 

They  seem  to  one  another  laughing  terrible  among  the  banners 
And  when  the  revolution  of  their  day  of  battles  over 
Relapsing  in  dire  torment  they  return  to  forms  of  woe 
To  moping  visages  returning  inanimate  tho  furious 
No  more  erect  tho  strong  drawn  out  in  length  they  ravin 
Flatten  above  & beneath  & stretch  out  into  beastial  length 
Weakend  they  stretch  beyond  their  power  in  dire  droves  till  war  begins 
Or  Secret  religion  in  their  temples  before  secret  shrines 

{Zoas  101.45-102.13;  E 374) 

It  is  never  clear  who  the  "They"  who  humanize  are.  They  could  be  "Soldiers" 
who  name  the  hermaphrodite  Satan  eleven  lines  earlier,  but  who  are  these 
soldiers?  Most  likely  the  "they"  are  "the  dead  in  Beulah"  who  are  named  seventy- 
nine  lines  earlier.  They  descend  into  Ulro's  night  and  then  return  through 
Enitharmon's  bosom  "From  the  War  of  Urizen  & Tharmas"  (100:1).  If  in  fact  the 
troops  are  the  pack  of  dead  in  Beulah,  then  the  image  on  page  1 00  begins  to  make 
sense.  On  page  99  and  100  the  text  reads: 

[page  99] 

For  nothing  could  restrain  the  dead  in  Beulah  from  descending 
Unto  Ulros  night  tempted  by  the  Shadowy  females  sweet 
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Delusive  cruelty  they  descend  away  from  Daughters  of  Beulah 

And  Enter  Urizens  temple  Enitharmon  pitying  & her  heart 

Gates  broken  down,  they  descend  thro  the  Gate  of  Pity 

The  broken  heart  Gate  of  Enitharmon  She  sighs  them  forth  upon  the  wind 

Of  Golgonooza  Los  stood  receiving  them 

For  Los  could  enter  into  Enitharmons  bosom  & explore 

Its  intricate  Labyrinths  now  the  Obdurate  heart  was  broken 

[page  100] 

From  out  the  War  of  Urizen  & Tharmas  receiving  them 
Into  his  hands.  (99.19-100.2;  E 372) 

The  image  on  page  1 00  depicts  an  element  of  the  war  which  is  mentioned  briefly 
here  and  is  described  in  more  detail  on  pages  101  and  102.  While  the  figure  of 
page  99  looks  to  his  left  toward  the  text,  the  figure  on  page  1 00  emerges  from  the 
darkness  of  a future  description  and  looks  toward  the  past  page,  99.  The  two 
figures  face  each  other,  one  of  the  past  (99)  and  one  of  the  future  (100,  101-02). 
The  futurity  which  Urizen  has  dreaded  since  Night  Two  is  now  facing  the  past. 
The  text  itself  describes  two  creatures  hovering  over  the  Fallen  Man,  "Two 
winged  immortal  shapes  one  standing  at  his  feet/  Toward  the  East  one  standing  at 
his  head  toward  the  west."  It  is  worth  noting  that  because  many  of  the  lines 
regarding  wings  are  crossed  out  in  the  Zoas  "manuscript,"  the  Zoas  in  the  Erdman 
Complete  Poetry  and  Prose  edition  gives  little  attention  to  wings  on  pages  99  and 
100.  In  contrast,  the  "manuscript"  shows  a much  larger  concern  for  wings.  Not 
only  are  the  figures  on  these  pages  winged,  but  also  five  deleted  lines  in  the 
margins  (or  wings)  of  the  manuscript  are  marked  through.  These  lines  describe 
"other  wings"  in  addition  to  the  ones  in  the  body  of  the  text.  These  wings  as 
"other,"  in  the  margins,  and  crossed  out  makes  them  virtual  or  suspended.  It  is 
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possible  that  the  body  of  the  text  can  stand  alone  without  a winged  margin; 
however,  since  a winged  margin  does  exist— highlighted  by  the  lines  which  mark 
its  deletion— the  transformation  from  feathered  wings  to  bat  wings  is  intensified. 

What  shape  do  the  dead  in  Beulah  take?  The  ambiguity  of  the  pronoun 

"They"  and  the  raw  matter  of  corpses  allow  for  the  possibility  of  becoming-other. 

The  "They"  functions  as  an  amorphous  mass  which  takes  on  various  forms 

depending  on  the  forces  at  work  upon  it.  Unformed  matter  is  forced  to  humanize 

by  the  resounding  noise  of  "instruments  of  sound"  and  takes  on  the  attributes  of  a 

pack  of  animals  rending  one  another  to  pieces.  Eventually  the  humanized  troops 

force  the  battle  to  humanize,  "the  battle  faints,"  and  the  animal  attribute  becomes 

attached  to  sound,  "Sound  loud  the  howling  music."  The  troops  themselves 

become  a phallus,  erect  in  war  and  then  limp 

Relapsing  in  dire  torment  they  return  to  forms  of  woe 
To  moping  visages  returning  inanimate  tho  furious 
No  more  erect  tho  strong  drawn  out  in  length  they  ravin 

{Zoas  102.7-10;  E 374) 

The  drawing  of  on  page  100  has  bat  wings.  Since  more  than  analogy  is  at  work, 
wings  of  Time  from  page  99  do  not  simply  translate  into  bat  wings.  The  bat 
wings  replace  arms  and  feathered  wings.  What  guides  transformation  in 
becoming  is  not  similarity  but  rather  a constellation  of  forces  applied  to  an  object. 
The  war  forces  have  been  evident  since  Night  One.  Likewise,  weighing  animal 
against  man  begins  in  Night  One.  In  dire  misery,  Enion  laments  that  "The  Horse 
is  of  more  value  than  the  Man.  The  Tyger  fierce/  Laughs  at  the  Human  form,  the 
Lion  mocks  & thirsts  for  blood"  {Zoas  15.1-2;  E 309).  And  likewise,  sexual 
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division  has  played  its  role  in  the  narrative.  The  phallus  combines  with  the  troops 
of  war  and  the  animals  to  express  at  various  levels  the  conflicts  of  the  narrative. 
Granted  the  figure  on  page  1 00  does  not  look  overtly  phallic,  but  the  protruding 
head  does  look  like  a penis.  What  makes  the  phallic  attribute  evident  is  actually 
the  bat  wings.  Page  42  shows  clearly  a bat  winged  phallus(/zgwre  4-6),  another 
flying  bat  winged  phallus  appears  on  page  134.^°  Thus,  the  constellations  of  war, 
sexual  division,  and  the  animal  attributes  of  both  move  the  line  of  the 
deterritorialized  right  foot  into  a human  becoming  lion-tyger-wolf-bat  winged- 
phallus. 


Figure  4-6  William  Blake.  The  Four  Zoas.  Page  42  Detail. 
Peneil  and  chalk  drawing. 
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Really,  we  should  have  expected  the  figure  of  Time  to  become  animal.  Just 
look  at  his  sinister  left  hand.  On  page  23  of  Night  Thoughts  a father  extends  his 
elongated  and  overly  righteous  right  hand  over  his  child  to  illustrate  the  line,  "We 


censure  nature  for  a span  too  short."  Thus  Blake  plays  on  temporal  span  and 
spatial  span.  The  child  in  the  drawing  is  not  necessarily  too  short,  rather  the  hand 
is  drawn  in  a manneristic  style  making  the  hand  too  long.  Man  measuring  in 
scales  and  constructing  his  own  universal  law  recalls  Urizen's  construction  in 
Night  Two  where  Urizen  hopes  to  guard  against  futurity  by  laying  claim  to  nature, 
censuring  nature  by  his  span.  The  complement  to  the  father's  right  hand  is  Father 
Time's  left  hand  on  the  very  next  page  of  Night  Thoughts  (page  24).  The  position 
of  the  hand,  the  look  of  the  face,  the  knees  bending,  the  overly  long  toes  of  the  left 
foot  bring  to  mind  the  image  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  man  becoming-animal  who 
crawls  among  his  caves  (figure  4-7).  Blake's  drawing  Nebuchadnezzar  has  the 
figure  facing  the  opposite  direction  from  the  figure  on  page  99,  but  the  drawing  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  from  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell  has  the  figure  facing  the 
same  direction  as  that  on  page  99.  Beneath  the  figure  in  Marriage  a caption  reads 
"One  Law  for  the  Lion  & Ox  is  Oppression,"  a dictum  along  the  lines  of  "We 
censure  nature  for  a span  too  short."  Thus,  the  winged  statues  of  angels  on  page 
23  of  Night  Thoughts  combine  with  the  father's  hand  to  become  Father  Time  on 
page  24.  An  imperfectly  drawn  page  24  becomes  page  99  of  The  Four  Zoas 
where  Father  Time  is  becoming-animal  by  way  of  Nebuchadnezzar.^*  The  line 
and  span  of  One  Law  which  is  Oppression  has  been  broken,  deterritorialized. 
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Lines  and  limits  of  organs  composing  an  organism  become  lines  of  flight,  from 
foot  to  claw  and  from  face  to  phallus. 


Figure  4-7  William  Blake.  Nebuchadnezzar . 1 795/c.  1 805 
Color  print  finished  in  ink  and  watercolor. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  image  on  page  100  is  any  more  liberating  than  the 
image  of  Father  Time.  The  human  becoming  lion-tyger-wolf-bat  winged-phallus 
is  a horribly  oppressive  figure.  Perhaps  the  largest  difference  in  terms  of  their 
tyranny  is  that  Father  Time  appears  more  stable,  more  certain.  Time  is  coming. 
"Your  span  of  time  is  short,  mortal"  he  threatens.  The  human  becoming  lion- 
tyger-wolf-bat  winged-phallus  has  a frantic  flux  about  it.  Time  threatens  with 
stable  tyranny  while  the  becoming-animal  figure  threatens  by  horror.  Father  Time 
registers  the  stasis  of  matter  bound  by  form  into  the  substanee  of  a winged  man. 
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The  figure  on  page  100  is  effected  by  such  a constellation  of  forces  that  it  takes  on 
multiple  forms,  none  of  them  fixed  or  certain.  They  appear  for  a moment  like  a 
phantasm  from  the  future. 

Up  to  this  point  most  of  the  discussion  of  the  first  leaf  of  Night  Eight  has 
centered  around  the  figures  on  these  two  pages,  but  only  minimal  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  words  on  the  pages.  While  it  is  certainly  possible  to  proceed  by 
talking  about  the  words  first  or  the  relation  of  words  to  images  first,  by  focusing 
initially  on  the  figures.  I've  chosen  to  highlight  the  becoming-animal  which  would 
not  readily  have  been  evident  otherwise.  The  bat- winged  phallus  on  page  1 00 
forms  a constellation  of  war,  sexual  division,  and  animals.  The  bat-winged 
phallus  is  not  an  analog.  The  conjunctive  synthesis  which  is  performed  is  not 
transcendental;  rather  it  proceeds  by  way  of  immanence.  It  is  not  the  idea  of  the 
perfect  foot  which  creates  the  new  image,  rather  it  is  deviance  from  perfection, 
the  need  to  draw  the  foot  again  which  causes  deterritorialization  by  means  of 
immanence.  There  is  also  an  element  of  abstraction,  but  not  an  abstraction  toward 
a model,  rather  the  abstraction  of  a pure  line,  a trajectory  which  reconfigures 
according  to  a the  variety  of  forces  at  work  on  it— war  forces,  sexual  forces, 
animal  force,  forces  of  the  narrative  past  and  future. 

Just  as  the  bat-winged  phallus  pulls  together  various  narrative  tensions,  so  too 
the  words  on  pages  99  and  1 00  attempt  to  pull  together  these  same  narrative 
forces.  In  both  versions  of  Night  Seven,  the  instigation  of  action  for  the  Night  is 
Urizen's  attempt  to  win  victory  over  Los.  Night  Seven  (a)  works  with  the  sexual 
division  plot.  Urizen  plots  to  destroy  Los  by  luring  the  shadow  of  Enitharmon 
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down  the  tree  of  Mystery.  Heeding  the  cries  of  Ore,  the  Shadow  of  Enitharmon 
descends  the  tree  of  Mystery  where,  by  dialogue  and  sexual  union  with  the 
Spectre  of  Urthona,  she  becomes  pregnant  and  gives  birth  to  dead  males  without 
female  counterparts  who  burst  from  their  tombs.  After  dialogue  with  the  Spectre, 
Los  and  Enitharmon  build  and  weave  forms  for  the  dead.  Seven  (b)  develops  the 
war  plot.  Urizen  assembles  his  troops  for  victory  in  battle  against  Los.  Ore, 
jealous  that  Vala  is  the  harlot  of  Urizen  and  Los,  takes  on  a serpent  form  and 
enters  the  war.  Luvah  is  nailed  to  the  tree.  Ore  rends  the  Shadowy  female  and/or 
Vala  who  meets  Tharmas.  And  as  in  Seven  (a)  dead  burst  from  their  tombs.  The 
war  plot  and  the  sexual  division  plot  come  together  in  pages  99  and  100. 

This  coming  together  becomes  evident  in  the  last  lines  of  page  99  and  the  first 
lines  of  page  100: 

[page  99] 

She  sighs  them  forth  upon  the  wind 
Of  Golgonooza  Los  stood  receiving  them 
For  Los  could  enter  into  Enitharmons  Bosom  & explore 
Its  intricate  Labyrinths  now  the  Obdurate  heart  was  broken 
[page  100] 

From  out  the  War  of  Urizen  & Tharmas  receiving  them 
Into  his  hands.  Then  Enitharmon  erected  Looms  in  Lubans  Gate 
And  called  the  Looms  Cathedron  in  these  Looms  She  wove  the  Spectres 
Bodies  of  Vegetation  {Zoas  99.24-100.4;  E 372) 

Moving  from  99:25  to  100:2,  the  passage  could  just  as  easily  have  read  "Of 
Golgonooza  Los  stood  receiving  them/  Into  his  hands."  The  last  lines  of  page  99 
seem  to  be  a late  addition.  They  have  a unique  position  in  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  body  of  the  text  on  this  page  since  these  two  lines  are  written  over  the 
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illustration  of  Father  Time.  These  lines  look  back  toward  page  90,  the  end  of 
Night  7 (a).  The  first  line  of  page  100  recalls  the  end  of  Seven  (a),  the  dead  as 
"victims  of  the  battle,"  and  the  war  of  Seven  (b)  as  well  as  looking  toward  the  war 
on  pages  101-02. 

Between  100:1  and  100:2  is  a note  to  insert  "Los  stood  &c."  Erdman 
speculates  that  Blake  considered  bringing  in  the  end  of  Night  Seven  (a)  90:2-64  at 
this  point.  This  idea  was  abandoned  since  page  90  could  tighten  the  ending  of 
Seven  (a).  Left  as  is,  "the  thematic  material  of  90,  amplified  with  marginal 
additions,  seems  all  an  amplification  backward  from  the  'Looms  in  Lubans  Gate' 
in  100:2"  (Erdman  840).  Thus  the  marginal  note  "Los  stood  &c"  distorts  the 
narrative  sequence.  Page  90  mingles  briefly  with  page  1 00  in  superimposition,  or 
page  100  is  amplified  by  resonating  with  page  90. The  Four  Zoas  often  repeats 
a brief  sequence  of  words  in  order  to  signal  a shift  in  the  narrative.^^  In  this  case, 
the  narrative  on  page  100  repeats  the  weaving  which  has  already  begun  on  page 
90.  Moving  from  page  90  to  99  to  100,  the  repetition  picks  up  new  images  of 
divinity  from  page  99  thus  adding  to  page  100  the  "Divine  hand"  and  "the  Savior 
Even  Jesus."  Additionally,  page  100  moves  back  into  the  war  cycle  which 
remains  unresolved  at  the  end  of  Night  Seven  (a  & b). 

The  move  back  into  the  war  cycle  is  marked  in  the  manuscript  by  a circled 
passage.  At  the  editorial  level  the  circle  marks  a transfer  of  the  last  nine  lines  of 
page  100  into  the  middle  of  page  101 . Graphically,  the  circle  brackets  of  the 
violent  war  passage  from  the  hopeful  restoration  passage  of  weaving.  The  war 
scene  is  an-other  territory,  one  marked  with  a circle  to  be  moved  or  de-  and  re- 
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territorialized.  The  war  theme  which  is  circled  is  then  illustrated  by  the  human 
becoming  lion-tyger-wolf-bat  winged-phallus  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

(Marking  by  an  astarisk  the  passage  illustrated  is  a device  used  in  the  Blake- 
Edwards  edition  of  Night  Thoughts.)  The  circle  around  the  passage  corresponds 
to  a circle  around  the  groin  of  the  human  becoming  lion-tyger-wolf-bat  winged- 
phallus.  There  is  a playfulness  here.  Is  the  anatomical  part  being  illustrated 
circled;  and  thus,  circling  the  area  of  the  penis  means  the  illustration  is  a giant 
penis?  The  figure  is  twice  marked,  once  by  circling  the  verbal  text  and  once  by 
circling  the  groin  of  the  figure.  The  figure  is  intensified  by  this  double  circling. 

(It  is  also  possible  that  the  circling  of  the  figure  is  a sort  of  question:  can  an 
illustration  of  a phallus  have  a penis?  A mise  en  abyme.)  The  circle  of  the  text 
and  the  circle  of  the  figure  resonate  till  the  circle  becomes  a possible  point  of 
intensification,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  resonance  and  amplifications  of 
"Los  stood  &c"  explained  above. 

It  is  not  a matter  of  moving  or  not  moving  marked  passages;  "Los  stood  &c" 
and  the  last  nine  lines  of  page  1 00,  "But  Urizen  his  mighty  rage  . . .."  Rather  than 
relate  passages  serially— page  90,  100,  101  or  move  them  into  a new  serial  order 
as  Erdman  has  done  90,  100  i,  101  i,  100  ii,  101  ii— of  interest  is  how  these 
passages  defy  a serial  order.  Present  computer  technology  uses  hyper-text  for 
non-serial  relation.  However,  in  hyper-text  one  text  is  always  visible  above  the 
other  which  remains  covered  or  the  two  texts  may  remain  beside  each  other  but  at 
a reduced  rather  than  an  amplified  size.  The  marks  of  resonance  call  for  a 
correlation  between  these  passages  without  a causal  relation  between  them.  Take 
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for  example  the  last  lines  of  page  1 00  where  Urizen  communes  with  the  Serpent 

of  Ore  and  the  Synagogue  of  Satan  to  overthrow  the  World  of  Los: 

[Urizen]  Communing  with  the  Serpent  of  Ore  in  dark  dissimulation 
And  with  the  Synagogue  of  Satan  in  dark  Sanhedrim 
To  undermine  the  Worlds  of  Los  & tear  bright  Enitharmon 

{Zoas  100.32-34;  E 373-74) 

This  communing  passage  is  inter-related  with  101  i where  Urizen  sees  the  serpent 
form  of  Ore  expand  as  it  is  fed  "fruit  of  the  tree  of  mystery/  Kneaded  in  Uveths 
kneading  trough."  The  dark  Sanhedrim  of  100  ii  are  those  who  strive  against  the 
Lamb  of  God  of  101  i.  The  passages  inter-relate  without  either  necessarily 
preceding  the  other  (as  in  a narrative  ordering  and  origin)  or  one  on  top  of  the 
other  (hierarchies  established  in  hypertext  screens  or  bound  books  with  sequential 
pages  one  before  and  on  top  of  the  other).  The  Four  Zoas  "in  itself  as  a non- 
published  text,  conveniently  called  a "manuscript,"  achieves  resonance  between 
passages  without  a hierarchy  of  causality  or  primacy  by  marking  passages  to  be 
moved  or  inserted  but  at  the  same  time  not  actually  moving  the  passage,  only 
marking  them  to  be  moved.  Who  will  do  the  moving?  Erdman  as  an  editor,  for 
example,  must  make  decisions  regarding  serial  relation  of  passages  where  the  text 
establishes  resonances  between  passages. 

The  Four  Zoas  is  to  be  taken  as  more  than  a manuscript  for  an  unpublished 
folio.  Deterritorialized  lines  are  part  of  the  text.  A published  version  of  The  Four 
Zoas,  if  such  a thing  were  possible,  would  clean  up  stray  marks  and  by  doing  so 
reterritorialize  and  make  solid  the  flux  and  destabalization  of  the  "manuscript." 
The  foot  would  not  be  redrawn  twice.  The  random  vertical  lines  of  page  1 00 
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would  be  re-inscribed  within  a pattern  or  design.^^  Publication  would  mean 
erasing  flying  phalluses  due  to  their  distastefiilness  to  the  public.  After  all, 
following  the  advice  of  fiiends,  Richard  Payne  Knight  recalled  his  first  edition  of 
his  study  on  Priapic  worship  because  of  bat-winged  phallus  illustrations  (Paley 
45).  Blake  is  looking  to  circumvent  the  censoring  of  "little  glancing  wings" 
which  "sing  your  infant  joy"  {Daughters  of  Albion  8:9).  Looking  at  the  way  the 
words,  marks,  and  figures  of  the  Zoas  inter-relate,  we  begin  to  understand  a 
statement  1 made  earlier  in  this  essay,  "The  Four  Zoas  is  an  impossible  text." 
Within  the  confines  of  State  censoring  of  literature  during  the  war  with  France 
thus  making  all  literature  National  Literature  or  conspiratorial,  within  the  confines 
of  a traditional  print  market  which  seeks  standardization  and  normalization  of  a 
text,  within  a market  of  copyright  such  that  to  re-use  illustrations  of  the  Blake- 
Edwards  Night  Thoughts  (even  if  they  are  the  bad  copies)  would  be  illegal,  within 
a whole  state  and  capitalistic  apparatus.  The  Four  Zoas  is  an  impossible  text. 

What  Blake  has  achieved  is  a becoming-zoa,  no  particular  animal,  several 
animals  at  once,  a bat,  a snake-Orc-phallus,  a feather- winged  bird  ....  The 
becoming  does  not  stop.^^  There  is  no  final  goal.  Rather  there  is  a rhythm  of 
territorialization,  deterritorialization,  transformation,  reterritorialization,  and  back 
again  to  deterritorialization.  The  term  "manuscript"  is  used  to  denote  a text  which 
is  in  route  toward  publication— even  if  it  never  makes  this  destination.  But  The 
Four  Zoas  as  manuscript  has  no  such  destination.  The  imperfections,  editorial 
markings,  line  revisions,  etc.  of  the  text  are  so  mueh  a part  of  the  text  that  it  defies 
the  State  and  commerce  established  dichotomy  of  publishable  and  unpublishable. 
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Expand  the  domain  of  reading  Blake's  text  by  reading  not  just  the  verbal  text 
but  the  verbal  in  conjunction  and  disjunction  with  the  illustrations.  Yet  there  are 
still  other  thresholds  to  explore.  The  complex  relations  of  the  Zoas  to  State  and 
commercial  interests  occur  again  at  the  micro-level  of  paper  on  which  the  text  is 
printed,  drawn,  and  written.^^  The  woven  1794  J WHATMAN  paper  used  for  the 
Zoas  is  itself  heterogeneous.  The  paper  is  a conglomerate  of  English  rags 
amassed  from  sails,  ropes  (pounded  with  hammers),  and  clothing  of  rich  and  poor 
all  held  by  a glue  made  with  7-10%  animal  leather,  usually  of  cattle  but  also  of 
rabbits,  calves  and  oxen— another  level  of  becoming-animal.  Additionally,  paper 
has  various  colors.  There  is  whiting  by  bleach  (lucrative  methods  were  patented 
in  1790s)  and  blueing  by  "blues"  and  smalt  (grounds  of  glass  which  have  been 
oxidized  with  cobalt).  All  this  coloring  is  to  prevent  the  yellowing  of  paper.  The 
very  paper  as  content  or  base  of  the  Zoas  at  one  level  is  at  another  level  an 
expression  of  forces  applied  to  other  contents— blues,  smalt,  glues,  rags,  etc.  Just 
as  written  texts  increasingly  falls  under  State  law  during  the  1 790s,  so  too  paper 
becomes  appropriated  by  the  State  by  means  of  Excise  taxes  which  come  into 
effect  in  the  early  1700s  but  are  heavily  revised  between  1792-1794  and  are  raised 
due  to  the  war  with  France.  By  the  mid- 1790s  paper  must  be  named,  marked,  and 
dated.  (Dating  of  paper  is  a court  matter,  as  when  Whatman  testifies  to  the  date  of 
his  paper  in  1 770.)  Here  the  question  of  State  appropriation  of  the  writing  surface 
re-appears.  Paper  manufacturing  also  re-appears  in  the  verbal  text  of  the  Zoas. 
Paper  is  woven,  and  Enitharmon  weaves.  Ropes  and  rags  are  beaten  with  a 
hammer,  and  Los  uses  a hammer  in  his  forging.  The  wooden  frame  used  to  lower 
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a mold  for  paper  into  a vat  is  called  "bellows,"  much  like  the  iron  work  bellows 
and  bellows  of  Los.  And  the  words  "Bulls  of  Luvah"  are  written  on  paper  made 
of  an  oxen  glue. 

It  is  not  just  the  text  and  the  paper  of  the  Zoas  which  is  heterogeneous  but  also 
the  ink  for  wnting  and  the  acid  used  for  biting  the  copper  plates  of  the  rejected 
Night  Thoughts  leaf  Thus,  not  only  at  the  level  of  the  text,  but  also  at  the 
micro-level  of  the  making  of  the  text  there  is  a series  of  mixtures  and  of  forces 
combining  and  becoming  something  new. 

Plateaus  of  Becoming 

In  1 793  Britain  goes  to  war  with  France.  In  1 797  the  Blake-Edwards  edition  of 
Young's  Night  Thoughts  (Nights  1-4)  is  printed,  and  Blake  begins  work  on  The 
Four  Zoas.  By  1 800  the  narrative  of  the  Zoas  is  well  under  way,  and  Blake 
moves  to  Felpham.  There  he  will  become  obscure,  as  will  the  Zoas.  John 
Johnson  asks  Hayley  "is  our  dear  Blake  dead."  He  is  not  dead,  or  rather  he  has 
died  several  (twenty?)  times  (Erdman  316,  756).  He  is  deterritorializing, 
becoming-zoa.  The  text  of  The  Four  Zoas  undergoes  revisions  beyond  any  hope 
of  publication.  Blake  is  dead.  He  is  outside  the  State  and  commercial  apparatus. 
Long  live  Blake.  The  Zoas  as  impossible  text  is  worked  and  reworked  till  in 
exhaustion  it  is  put  down  around  1810.  This  is  not  a history  lesson;  rather,  1793 
marks  an  incorporeal  transformation  of  what  is  possible  and  impossible  in  print. 
'93  opens  a space  for  becoming-zoa,  a new  plateau  of  intensity."^*^  The  becoming 
had  begun  long  before  this.  Its  trace  can  be  found  in  Songs  of  Innocence  and 
Experience  and  \n  America.  But  '93,  '97  and  1800  mark  thresholds  which,  as 
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Blake  crosses  over  them,  the  text  of  The  Four  Zoas  becomes  increasingly  intense 
and  resonating  with  an  increasing  instability  and  probability  of  collapse. 

In  April  of  1785  Blake  produces  his  last  Stothard  engraving.  While  he  will 

continue  to  do  commercial  engravings  to  earn  a living,  such  work  is  mere  a 

camouflage,  a disguise  of  fitting  into  the  social-commercial  apparatus  while 

working  against  it."*'  In  1788  Blake  produces  his  original  stereotype  printing, 

which  becomes  a means  of  expression  counter  to  the  sentiments  of  the  age: 

In  eighteenth  century,  intaglio  etching-engraving  was  used  extensively  not 
only  to  reproduce  designs  first  expressed  in  other  media,  but  also  to 
reproduce  the  visual  qualities  of  these  media  through  tonal  processes  like 
chalk  and  crayon  manner.  In  all  these  prints,  both  craftsman  and  publisher 
wanted  complete  uniformity  among  all  impressions— a mechanical 
uniformity  that  found  its  ultimate  and  most  artistically  deadening 
expression  in  banknote  engraving.  In  contrast,  Blake  used  relief  etching 
exclusively  for  original  composition  and  never  attempted  to  disguise  it  as 
another  medium.  Variations  in  inking  and  subsequent  coloring — the 
products  of  both  chance  and  intention— distinguish  each  impression  from 
all  others.  In  their  means  of  produetion  and  basic  characteristics,  original 
relief  etching  and  reproductive  intaglio  engraving  are  the  "contrary  states" 
of  Blake's  graphic  art.  (Essick  120) 


Blake's  poetry,  illustrations,  illuminations  and  even  his  process  of  producing 

them  work  by  way  of  surface  detail  rather  than  abstraction— by  immanence  rather 

than  by  transcendence,  by  Vision  rather  than  Allegory.  This  means  taking 

seriously  Blake's  comment  on  his  art  in  his  "Vision  of  the  Last  Judgment": 

Both  in  Art  & in  Life  General  Masses  are  as  Much  art  as  a Pasteboard 
Man  is  Human  Every  Man  has  Eyes  Nose  & Mouth  this  Every  Idiot 
knows  but  he  who  enters  into  & discriminates  most  minutely  the  Manners 
& Intentions  the  [Expression]  Characters  in  all  their  branches  is  the  alone 
Wise  or  Sensible  Man  & on  this  discrimination  All  Art  is  founded.  I 
intreat  then  that  the  Spectator  will  attend  to  the  Hands  & Feet  to  the 
Lineaments  of  the  Countenances  they  are  all  descriptive  of  Character  & 
not  a line  is  drawn  without  intention  & that  most  discriminate  & particular 
<as  Poetry  admits  not  a Letter  that  is  Insignificant  so  Painting  admits  not  a 


Grain  of  Sand  or  a Blade  of  Grass  <Insignificant>  much  less  an 
Insignificant  Blur  or  Mark>  (560) 
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This  essay  tries  to  attend  to  "Hands  & Feet"  and  to  "Blur  or  Mark."  By  treating 

The  Four  Zoas  as  a manuscript  of  a work  meant  for  publication,  the  modem 

machines  of  commerce  have  been  able  to  capture  the  zoas,  stabilize  the  text  and 

move  from  manuscript  to  printed  text.  This  is  not  to  belittle  the  feat  (feet?)  of 

such  editors  as  Erdman.  Capturing  and  territorializing  the  highly  unstable  Zoas  is 

obviously  a difficult  task.  The  task  is  difficult  because  becoming-zoa  is  meant  to 

defy  capture.  A typeset  and  edited  Blake  undermines  the  Blakean  project: 

Blake's  illuminated  texts  ask  us  to  see  the  individual,  ever-various  shapes 
and  textures  of  designs  and  autograph  letters  through  an  eye  integrated 
with,  and  thus  expand  by,  the  sense  of  touch.  In  this  way,  relief  etching  is 
itself  a stimulus  to  the  "improvement  of  sensual  enjoyment"  and  cleansing 
of  the  senses  to  make  them  more  "enlarged  & numerous."  (Essick  120) 

Edited  and  published  editions  of  The  Four  Zoas  often  censor  the  sensual 
enjoyment  of  reading  caused  by  a shuttling  back  and  forth  between  images  and 
words,  and  by  resonaces  and  amplifications  which  result  from  such  engaged 
reading.  The  anomalies  presented  in  the  text  often  force  editors  into  difficult 
positions.  For  example  Erdman  adds  the  "Globe  of  Blood"  section  to  page  55  ii 
following  a line  in  the  text  reading  "Bring  in  here  the  Globe  of  Blood  as  in  the  B 
of  Urizen."  Erdman  explains  "Editors  have  shirked  their  duty  heretofore,  but 
Blake  plainly  wanted  the  Urizen  lines  inserted  here"  (832).  The  question  here  is 
not  whether  editors  shirked  their  duty  or  whether  Erdman  has  over-extended  his. 
Rather,  ask  why  Erdman  takes  these  lines  of  the  text  as  a command  to  himself, 
Erdman  as  editor,  but  does  not  find  other  lines  such  as  "Los  stood  &c"  as 
compelling  to  follow.  Erdman's  addition  to  the  Zoas  can  make  the  reader  of  the 
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standardized  and  normalized  The  Complete  Poetry  & Prose  of  William  Blake 
aware  of  Zoas  as  a text  which  in  the  1 8th  century  and  even  today  defies 
conventional  printing  methods.  To  enter  Blake's  text  is  to  take  up  the  challenge  of 
becoming-zoa,  of  passing  thresholds  of  the  senses  and  crossing  over  to  the  plateau 
marked  by  The  Four  Zoas. 


Notes 

’ See  Vincent  De  Luca's  "A  Wall  of  Words:  The  Sublime  as  Text." 
Unnam'd  Forms:  Blake  and  Textuality.  Ed.  Nelson  Hilton  and  Thomas  Vogler. 
Berkeley:  U of  California  Press,  1986.  218-41.  Also  Vincent  De  Luca.  Words  of 
Eternity.  Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton  UP,  1991.  80-102. 

2 

All  verbal  quotations  of  Blake's  work  are  taken  from  The  Complete 
Poetry  and  Prose  of  William  Blake.  Ed.  David  V.  Erdman.  New  York:  Anchor, 
1982.  Regarding  illustrations,  references  to  particular  copies  of  Blake's  books  are 
given  where  necessary. 

Webs  of  connection  are  related  to  Urizen.  In  Night  six,  "wherever  he 
traveld  a dire  Web/  Followd  behind  him  as  the  Web  of  a Spider  dusky  & cold" 
{Zoas  73.30-31;  E 350,  also  see  75.25;  E 352).  Reference  to  vibrations  are 
multiple.  For  example,  it  is  because  Urizen  feels  a "deep  pulsation/  That  shakes 
my  caverns"  that  he  leave  his  den  to  journey  across  the  landscape  of  Night  Six 
{Zoas  65.9-10;  E 344).  The  wailing  of  Enion  makes  "the  golden  heavens  tremble" 
such  that  "Ahania  heard  the  Lamentation  & a swift  Vibration/  Spread  thro  her 
Golden  frame"  {Zoas  34.100;  E 324,  36.14-15;  E 325). 

The  notion  of  textual  details  as  vectors  is  similar  to  Nelson  Hilton's  use 
of  words  functioning  as  "nodal  points"  or  the  intersection  of  a "multidimensional" 
and  "polysemy"  of  information  (Nelson  Hilton.  Literal  Imagination:  Blake's 
Vision  of  Words.  Berkeley:  U of  California  Press,  1983.  11).  Vectors  are  the 
traveling  of  a minute  particular  and  its  contextual  meaning  across  the  field  of  a 
text  from  the  standpoint  of  another  minute  particular  through  which  it  travels  and 
which  provides  the  vector's  directedness.  The  notion  of  vectors  takes  seriously  the 
idea  that  "the  words  [and  other  textual  details]  of  the  plates  have  their  own  plots" 
(Hilton  4). 

^ For  Vincent  De  Luca,  the  sublime  in  Blake  is  made  up  of  particulars  or 
"the  immense  inward  delights  of  the  particular  against  the  pretensions  of  the  abyss 
of  the  five  senses  to  represent  the  sublime"  ("Wall  of  Words,"  223).  The 
overwhelming  "wall  of  words"  presented  to  the  reader  especially  in  Blake's  Four 
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Zoas,  Milton,  and  Jerusalem  provides  a visual  perspective  which  disrupts  "the 
continuity  of  meaning  from  plate  to  plate;  the  plates  become  mural  panels, 
movable  units  in  a hundred-paneled  wall"  ("Wall  of  Words,"  De  Luca  232). 

^ This  leaf  of  Night  Eight  was  selected  in  the  following  way.  Donald  Ault 
copied  some  fifteen  or  so  leaves  (a  leaf  being  the  front  and  back  of  a sheet  of 
paper)  from  The  Four  Zoas  facsimile  found  in  The  Four  Zoas  by  William  Blake:  a 
Photographic  Facsimile  of  the  Manuscript  with  Commentary  on  the  Illuminations. 
Ed.  Cettina  Tramontano  Magno  and  David  V.  Erdman.  Cranbury,  N.J.: 

Associated  University  Presses,  1987.  His  selection  was  made  by  a quick  glance  at 
the  pages  for  those  which  stood  out  as  "interesting."  From  these  fifteen  or  so 
leaves  I blindly  selected  the  leaf  of  pages  99  and  100. 

^ Donald  Ault.  Narrative  Unbound:  Re-Visioning  William  Blake's  The 
Four  Zoas.  Barrytown,  New  York:  Station  Hill  Press,  1987.  xi. 

^ For  a more  detailed  account  of  incorporeal  transformations  at  the  level  of 
expression  and  their  effect  on  material  bodies  and  their  meanings,  see  Gilles 
Deleuze  and  Felix  Guattari's  A Thousand  Plateaus:  Capitalism  and 
Schizophrenia.  Trans.  Brian  Massumi.  Minneapolis:  U of  Minnesota  Press,  1987. 
80-82. 


8 

This  happened  in  1792  as  a prelude  to  the  war  with  France. 

^ Edmund  Burke  becomes  another  state  hero  with  his  publication  of 
Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution.  Paine  adamantly  complains  about  Burke's 
government  support  of  1,500  pounds  a year  as  a pensioner  (Jack  Fruchtman,  Jr. 
Thomas  Paine:  Apostle  of  Freedom.  New  York:  Four  Walls  Eight  Windows, 

1994.  265).  The  British  government  sponsored  or  was  otherwise  involved  in  quite 
a few  attacks  on  Paine  including  George  Chalmers's  scurrilous  biography  on 
Paine  and  a number  of  anti-Paineite  pamphlets. 

Morris  Eaves  looks  at  Blake  and  at  the  relationship  between  art, 
technology,  and  commerce  in  "Blake  and  the  Artistic  Machine:  An  Essay  in 
Decorum  and  Technology."  PMLA  95  (1977):  903-913. 

''  James  King  notes  Blake's  income  as  follows,  "If,  for  example,  Blake 
received  an  average  of  LIO  for  each  plate  he  engraved  and  designed  or  simply 
engraved,  his  basic  income  would  have  been  L130  in  1790,  L260  in  each  of  1791 
and  1793,  and  L90  in  1792.  And  he  would  have  been  reduced  to  L60  in  1794  and 
1795  and  L30  in  1796"  {William  Blake,  His  Life.  New  York:  St.  Martin's  Press. 
1991.  103-04).  Regarding  publishing  costs,  Kathryn  Sutherland  writes: 

Britain's  virtual  dependence  for  paper  on  imported  rags  from  France  led  to  an 
acute  paper  shortage  throughout  the  war,  at  the  very  time  when  demand  was 
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rising.  Paper  contributed  the  highest  proportion  (one-half  to  two-thirds)  of  the 
cost  of  printing  a book  ....  Not  only  were  new  books  expensive,  but  during  the 
war  years  (1793-1815)  and  up  to  about  1 820  the  standard  of  living  for  the  vast 
majority  of  the  population  was  probably  lower  than  at  any  time  since  the  war 
years  of  the  early  eighteenth  century,  with  real  wages  of  London  artisans  falling 
by  as  much  as  a quarter  and  non-food  purchases  remaining  at  a minimum.  At  the 
opposite  end  of  the  market  from  rare  books,  experimentation  with  new  typefaces 
and  graphic  processes  led  to  a huge  expansion  of  wall  posters,  cheap  pictorial 
prints,  and  political  cartoons.  ('"Events  . . . Have  Made  Us  a World  of  Readers': 
Reader  Relations  1780-1830."  The  Romantic  Period.  Ed.  David  B.  Pirie.  New 
York:  Penguin  Books,  1994.  3,  9) 

12 

The  following  analysis  of  America  pages  fourteen  and  fifteen  are  based 
on  copy  M as  reproduced  in  William  Blake's  "America:  A Prophecy"  and 
"Europe:  A Prophecy"  Facsimile  Reproductions  of  Two  Illuminated  Books  with 
35  Plates  in  Full  Color.  New  York:  Dover  Publications,  1983.  Copy  M,  printed 
around  1 800,  is  one  of  the  four  colored  copies  out  of  a total  fourteen  copies  of 
America  produced  by  Blake.  Additionally,  coloration  of  each  color  copy  varies. 
Thus,  my  comments  on  color  transformations  are  limited  to  applicable  copies  of 
America,  but  my  comments  on  transformation  of  form  and  outlines  apply  to  all 
colored  and  monochrome  copies.  For  examples  of  paired  images,  paired  pages, 
and  transformations,  see  W.  T.  J.  Mitchell's  Blake's  Composite  Art:  a Study  of  the 
Illuminated  Poetry.  Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton  UP,  1978.  Mitchell  describes 
several  transformations.  In  plate  44  of  Jerusalem,  a serpent  becomes  a flame,  a 
leaf,  and  then  a tendril  (37).  In  The  Book  of  Urizen  plate  17  copy  B,  hair 
becomes  a waterfall  and/or  a network  of  veins  (60).  Oothoon  is  connected  to  a 
flame  like  wave  in  plate  4 of  Visions  of  the  Daughter's  of  Albion  (66).  While 
Mitchell  points  out  such  perceptual  changes  in  images,  his  understanding  of  how 
transformations  take  place  relies  on  a synthetic  a priori  template  of  four  forms 
(circle  as  eye,  spiral  as  ear,  S-curve  as  tongue,  and  inverted  U as  nose)  which 
serve  "the  schematic  constituents  of  pervasive  symbolic  style"  (63). 

1 3 

A focused  example  of  such  transformations  is  theorized  in  A Thousand 
Plateaus.  An  orchid  is  becoming-wasp  by  tracing  on  the  orchid  the  outline  of  the 
wasp  and  by  functioning  as  part  of  the  wasp's  alimentary  system.  At  the  same 
time,  the  wasp  is  becoming-orchid  by  transferring  pollen  and  functioning  as  part 
of  the  orchid's  reproductive  system  (Deleuze,  Plateaus  10).  Deleuze  first  takes  up 
the  question  of  becoming  in  The  Logic  of  Sense.  Trans.  Mark  Lester  with  Charles 
Stivale.  Ed.  Constantine  V.  Boundas.  New  York:  Columbia  UP,  1990.  For 
example,  see  the  first  series  in  Logic  and  the  becoming-grey  of  the  butterfly  on 
pages  71  and  178-79. 

Compare  this  drawing  to  sketches  of  Daphne  metamorphosing  into  a 
tree  in  the  Blake's  notebook  pages  N12  and  N36  drawn  circa  1791  (William 
Blake.  The  Notebook  of  William  Blake.  Ed.  David  Erdman.  Rev.  ed.  Readex 
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Books,  1977).  Blake's  depiction  twice  of  "As  Daphne  was  root  bound"  in  contrast 
with  flying  children  and  winged  figures  (as  in  N73  and  N77)  in  the  notebooks 
shows  his  concern  as  early  as  1791  for  representing  confinement  and  escape. 

Morton  D.  Paley.  William  Blake.  New  York:  Greenwich  House,  1978. 

22,  29. 


Blake  personally  felt  the  overly  zealous  grip  of  the  State  when  in  1803 
at  Felpham  he  is  arrested  and  charged  with  sedition. 

1 7 

John  Keane.  Tom  Paine:  A Political  Life.  New  York:  Little,  Brown  and 
Company,  1995.  335. 

18 

Clive  Emsley.  "Repression,  'terror'  and  the  rule  of  law  in  England  during 
the  decade  of  the  French  Revolution."  English  Historical  Review.  1985.  806-7. 

E.  P.  Thompson.  The  Making  of  the  English  Working  Class.  New  York: 
Vintage  Books,  1963.  87-88. 

20 

Night  Thoughts  or  The  Complaint  and  The  Consolation:  Illustrated  by 
William  Blake,  Text  by  Edward  Young.  Ed.  Robert  Essick  and  Jenijoy  La  Belle. 
N.Y.:  Dover  Publications,  1975.  ix-x. 

See  George  Bataille's  "The  Big  Toe."  Visions  of  Excess:  Selected 
Writings  1927-39.  Minneapolis:  U of  Minnesota  Press,  1985.  20-23.  For  Bataille, 
the  human  foot  is  considered  base;  yet  to  give  it  attention,  as  is  done  in  the  re- 
drawing and  as  is  done  in  this  essay,  is  to  be  excessive,  undoing  a hierarchy  of 
head  as  ideal  and  foot  as  refuse.  The  big  toe  has  often  marked  a threshold  toward 
excess.  It  is  the  big  toe  that  distinguishes  man  from  ape.  Apes  climb  trees  while 
man  has  become  the  upright  tree  "raising  himself  up  in  the  air  like  a tree,  and  all 
the  more  beautiful  for  the  correctness  of  his  erection"  (Bataille  20).  The  big  toe 
as  a proud  and/or  base  erection  becomes  more  evident  as  the  figure  on  page  99 
transforms  into  a phallus  on  page  100.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  what  is 
normally  called  "the  big  toe,"  the  inmost  toe  of  the  foot,  is  actually  not  the  longest 
and  in  this  sense  "biggest"  toe  of  either  foot  in  the  page  99  illustration. 

22  • 

Bnan  Massumi.  A User's  Guide  to  Capitalism  and  Schizophrenia: 
Deviations  from  Deleuze  and  Guittari.  Cambridge,  M.A.:  MIT  Press,  1993.  96. 

23 

In  1770  the  Royal  Academy  accepted  its  first  engravers  into  the 
Academy  as  associate  members.  This  was  less  a recognition  of  their  talent  than 
the  artists'  recognition  of  a market  demand  for  art  which  could  be  fulfilled  by 
hiring  out  engravers  (King  31). 
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Robert  N.  Essick.  William  Blake,  Printmaker.  Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton 
UP,  1980.  80-81. 

25 

I am  borrowing  the  term  "deterritorialization"  from  Gilles  Deleuze  and 
Felix  Guattari's  A Thousand  Plateaus.  The  term  is  used  often  by  them  and  a 
glance  at  the  book's  index  refers  the  reader  to  various  uses  of  the  term.  I am 
interested  in  their  use  of  deterritorialization  of  the  lines  and  organs  of  the  body 
{Plateaus  1 85-90)  and  deterritorialization  of  the  State  apparatus  by  means  of 
nomadic  lines  of  flight  {Plateaus  380-94).  An  extended  look  at 
deterritorialization  and  the  State  apparatus  is  in  their  short  book  Kafka:  Toward  a 
Minor  Literature.  Trans.  DanaPolan.  Minneapolis:  U of  Minnesota  Press,  1986. 

26 

I am  drawing  from  Deleuze  and  Guitarri's  A Thousand  Plateaus,  in  this 
case  particularly  from  chapter  10,  "1730:  Becoming-Intense,  Becoming- Animal, 
Becoming-Imperceptible  . . .". 

27 

Becoming-other  is  a means  of  liberation  via  imagination.  Massumi 
explains,  "Imagination  is  rational  thought  brought  back  to  the  body.  It  is  a 
pragmatic,  synthetic  mode  of  thought  which  takes  the  body  not  as  an  'object'  but 
as  a realm  of  virtuality,  not  as  a site  for  the  application  of  an  abstract  model  or 
prefabricated  general  idea  but  as  a site  for  superabastract  invention.  It  bears 
directly  on  the  body's  affects  —its  capacity  to  affect  and  be  affected,  to  act  and  to 
perceive,  unleashed"  (100).  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  leaf  of  "The  Divine  Image" 
changes  from  a positive  to  a negative  image  and  corresponds  to  changes  in  the 
artist's  hand  and  the  viewer's  eye.  Transformation  is  taken  further  in  becomings 
where  perceptions  change  as  the  very  bodies  and  organs  undergo  transformation 
and  destabilization  of  their  functions.  Mitchell  alludes  to  this  possibility  in  his 
use  of  the  term  "synaesthesia"  for  understanding  Blake's  images  and  in  his  citing 
of  passages  from  Blake  regarding  shifts  in  perception  such  as  "If  Perceptive 
organs  vary:  objects  of  Perception  seem  to  vary"  (Mitchell  74,  61).  But  Mitchell 
remains  committed  to  four  graphic  forms  (66)  and  five  organs  of  perception  (61- 
68)  which  produce  artistic  effects  likened  to  those  of  Turner,  Rembrandt,  and 
Hogarth  (67-68).  Blake's  radical  re-organization  of  sense  perception  is  hinted  at 
in  Mitchell  but  always  contained. 

28 

Fearful  Symmetry:  A Study  of  William  Blake.  Princeton,  N.  J.:  Princeton 
UP,  1947.  277-78. 

29 

Organiz'd  Innocence:  A Story  of  Blake's  Prophetic  Books.  London: 
Routledge  & Paul,  1956.  Appendix  I. 

30 

Paley  explains: 

On  a number  of  pages,  Blake  drew  winged  phalluses,  some  of  which  have  been 
rubbed  away  (perhaps  by  a later  hand),  while  others  remain  on  pp.  42,  100,  and 
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134.  Blake  evidently  got  the  idea  for  these  from  both  the  text  and  the  illustrations 
of  Richard  Payne  Knight's  An  Account  of  the  Remains  of  Priapus  ...  A 
Discourse  on  the  Worship  of  Priapus  (London  1786).  Knight  had  discovered  a 
renmant  of  Priapic  worship  at  Isemia,  near  Naples,  in  1781,  and  he  published  his 
findings  with  speculations  about  their  meaning  as  a letter  addressed  to  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  In  ancient  painting  and  sculpture,  according  to  Knight,  'the  organ  of 
generation  represented  the  generative  or  creative  attribute'  (p.  27).  Blake  took 
over  this  symbolism  in  Vala  but  gave  it  a decidedly  more  negative  twist  of 
meaning  in  accordance  with  the  'torments  of  Love  and  Jealousy'  theme.  (45). 

3 1 

Blake  drew  another  version  of  Nebuchadnezzar  for  Young's  Night 
Thoughts  vii:27  (Foster  S.  Damon.  A Blake  Dictionary:  the  Idea  of  Symbols  of 
William  Blake.  Hanover,  N.H.:  Published  for  Brown  UP  by  UP  of  New  England, 
1988.  297).  Thus,  Father  Time  becoming-animal  by  way  of  Nebuchadnezzar  as  it 
appears  in  the  Zoas  coordinates  with  the  Nebuchadnezzar  of  Night  Thoughts. 

32 

For  the  understanding  of  phantasm  as  a collection  of  surface  effects  by 
disembodied  aggregates,  see  Gilles  Deleuze.  "The  Simulacrum  and  Ancient 
Philosophy."  The  Logic  of  Sense.  253-79. 

33 

Deleuze  and  Guittari  in  Thousand  Plateaus  make  the  distinguish  two 
sets  (inclusive  and  exclusive)  of  three  types  (connective,  disjunctive,  conjunctive) 
of  synthesis.  For  a summary  of  these  terms  see  Massumi  pages  47-57.  The 
inclusive  conjunctive  synthesis  which  I use  here  "joins  divergent  individuals  in  a 
network  of  potential  mixtures  in  which  no  individual  is  precluded  a priori  from 
going  from  any  given  point  to  another  (both  this  and  that;  different  species 
converging  in  'unnatural  couplings')"  (Massumi  57). 

For  an  example  of  such  mingling,  see  Night  One  of  The  Four  Zoas 
where  the  Spectre  of  Tharmas  mingles  with  Enion  to  produce  Los  and  Enitharmon 
(Zoas  7.8-14;  E 304).  For  examples  of  resonance  see  footnote  one  of  this  essay. 
The  resonances  here  in  the  verbal  text  function  much  like  the  resonances  of 
images  on  pages  14  and  15  of  America,  as  previously  explained. 

35 

See  Narrative  Unbound  where  Ault  comments  on  switchwords,  for 
example,  as  used  to  signal  bracketing  of  embedded  structures  in  Night  One  (32- 
40). 


Of  course,  facsimile  editions  of  The  Four  Zoas  come  the  closest  to 
reproducing  the  problems  of  the  text  "in  itself"  Yet,  as  I will  argue  later  in  this 
essay,  the  very  materials  used  to  produce  a page  in  the  1790s  and  the  method  of 
production  effect  the  text  in  a way  different  from  a facsimile  edition. 

37 

See  the  letter  to  Hayley  of  Oct.  23,  1804.  Nebuchadnezzar  has  passed 
through  seven  states  of  intensity  and  is  fixed,  territorized  as  a beast.  Blake  has 
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passed  through  twenty  thresholds  and  is  still  in  flux.  His  and  his  wife's  "feet  are 
free  from  fetters"  (Erdman  756). 

38 

The  following  information  on  the  Whatman  paper  comes  from  Thomas 
Balston's  James  Whatman  Father  and  Son.  London:  Methuen,  1957.  See 
especially  chapter  ten  on  the  raw  materials  used  to  make  the  paper.  As  with 
Viscomi's  detailed  analysis  of  Blake's  production  method,  here  too  a detailed 
account  of  the  making  of  paper  avoids  placing  transcendental  categories  on  the 
text  but  rather  proceeds  by  way  of  immanence.  While  most  of  the  paper  used  for 
the  Zoas  is  woven  Whatman  paper,  three  pages  have  a '[LEJPARD'  watermark 
and  one  has  what  is  most  probably  a 'ITAYLOR'  watermark  (Martin  Butlin's  The 
Paintings  and  Drawings  of  William  Blake.  Text  volume.  New  Haven,  Conn.:  Yale 
UP,  1981.274-75). 

39 

For  examples  of  mixing  ink  see  Viscomi's  Blake  and  the  Idea  of  the 
Book  chapter  ten,  and  for  examples  of  acids  used  for  biting  the  coppers,  see 
chapter  nine.  Regarding  printer's  ink,  Viscomi  explains  that  "printers  often  added 
blue,  burnt  umber,  or  burnt  sienna  pigments  to  black  to  counteract  the  brown  hue 
of  natural  black  pigments  and  to  give  the  ink  a warmer  tone"  (95).  Depending  on 
the  method  used,  the  biting  acid  includes  vinegar,  sal  ammoniac,  bay  salt,  and 
verdigris  or  a nitric  acid  made  with  nitre  and  calcined  vitriol  (Viscomi  79).  Just 
as  the  Zoas  makes  reference  to  the  manufacturing  of  paper,  so  too  it  refers  to  the 
carving  and  biting  of  plates.  In  Night  Two,  "the  molten  metal  ran  in  channels/ 

Cut  by  the  plow  of  ages  held  in  Urizen's  strong  hand/  In  many  a valley,  for  the 
Bulls  of  Luvah  dragd  the  Plow"  {Zoas  28:7-10;  E 318). 

Massumi  describes  a plateau  as  follows,  "a  plateau  is  reached  when 
circumstances  combine  to  bring  an  activity  to  a pitch  of  intensity  that  is  not 
automatically  dissipated  in  a climax  leading  to  a state  of  rest.  The  heightening  of 
energies  is  sustained  long  enough  to  leave  a kind  of  afterimage  of  its  dynamism 
that  can  be  reactivated  or  injected  into  other  activities  . . ."  (7). 

There  is  nothing  new  here,  Jacobeans  of  London  have  a long  history  of 
camouflage  (Iain  McCalman's  Radical  Underworld:  Prophets,  Revolutionaries 
and  Pornographers  in  London,  1795-1840.  New  York:  Oxford  UP,  1993).  By 
"camouflage,"  I mean  that  identity  appears  to  remain  stable  only  in  order  to 
counter  the  social  forces  which  fix  identity  (Massumi  105-106). 


CHAPTER  5 

BLAKE'S  MILTON  AND  THE  UNGROUNDED  FIGURE 


Blake  create  spaces,  as  is  evident  in  the  four  dimensions  of  Golgonooza  and 
the  four  fold  vision  as  well  as  the  creation  of  new  times  and  new  spaces  by  the 
daughters  of  Beulah  and  the  new  space  opened  by  Urizen’s  fall  in  The  Book  of 
Urizen  and  Tharmas’s  fleeing  in  The  Four  Zoas.  And,  Blake  destroys  and 
reconfigures  space  as  in  the  disjunctions  developed  by  the  stealing  of  the  horses 
of  light  in  The  Four  Zoas  and  the  spuming  of  the  “priests”  power  in  the  Book  of 
Urizen  and,  of  course,  the  vintage  press  of  Luvah  in  Milton  and  Jerusalem. 
Reading  Blake’s  poetry  demands  that  the  imagination  dizzily  produce,  destroy, 
and  reconfigure  multiple  worlds. 

Blake’s  poetry  is  fundamentally  about  how  space  is  (re)configured.  And, 
unlike  many  authors  who  assume  a pre-existent  world  which  their  characters 
inhabit,  Blake’s  space  comes  into  being  in  the  time  of  the  poems.  The  space 
unfolds  temporally  and  is  experienced  temporally  in  the  process  of  reading.  We 
see  in  Blake  a concern  not  simply  for  space  but  for  the  spacing  of  space.  He  does 
not  simply  set  his  characters  and  objects  in  a world  that  fimctions  as  a container; 
rather,  Blake  creates  a world  in  which  the  presence  or  absence  of  any  particular 
object  or  character  affects  the  configuration  of  space.  Space  is  dynamically 
involved  in  the  relationship  between  objects  and  between  characters.  Since  the 
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interaction  between  things  takes  place  in  the  progressing  plot  of  the  poems,  the 
space  evolves  as  the  poem  progresses. 

Actually,  to  say  that  the  space  evolves  is  to  simplify  the  problem  in  Blake. 
Space  is  not  singular  in  Blake’s  poetry.  Different  characters  occupy  different 
spaces  that  function  as  separate  and  incompatible  worlds.  For  example, 
characters  in  the  world  of  Beulah  remain  hidden  from  activities  outside  this 
world.  They  perceive  their  world  as  a timeless,  pastoral  iimocence.  The  world  of 
Urizen  counters  the  world  of  Eternity  and  the  world  of  Beulah.  The  space  of 
Urizen's  world  obscures  for  its  inhabitants  the  vision  of  any  possibilities  other 
than  One  Law  and  five  senses.  The  characters  of  Blake's  texts  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  occupy  spaces.  He  manufactures  textual  spaces  self-reflexively  to 
include  the  role  of  the  author  and  of  the  reader. 

Blake’s  work  forms  webs  of  interrelation  between  the  narrative,  the  author, 
the  material  production  of  the  text,  and  the  act  of  reading  itself  The  webs  of 
relation  become  increasingly  dizzying  as  elements  from  diverse  spaces  fold  into 
one  another:  physical  details  of  producing  the  plates  become  actions  in  the 
narrative;  characters  become  ways  of  reading  the  production  of  plates;  characters’ 
reactions  to  narrative  situations  mime  the  reader’s  engagement  with  the  text.  By 
playing  between  these  various  levels  of  text-author-reader  interaction,  Blake 
furthers  his  project  of  renovating  the  reader’s  vision.  By  using  the  text  as  object, 
he  is  able  to  defamiliarize  the  act  of  reading,  causing  the  reader  to  become  aware 
of  the  text  not  simply  as  a translucent  medium  for  representing  a fictional  world 
but  rather  as  a thing  in  the  lived  world  of  the  reader.  That  which  allows  for  the 
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interplay  between  worlds  is  the  spacing  of  space.  What  this  spacing  is  and  how  it 
functions  will  be  the  object  of  inquiry  in  this  chapter. 

Blake  often  plays  with  the  text  as  turning  point — as  a gateway  to  a fictional 
world  and  an  object  within  the  lived  world.  The  title  page  to  Jerusalem  shows  a 
figure  entering  a door  just  as  the  reader  is  entering  the  text.  Similarly,  the  title 
page  to  Milton  shows  Milton  entering  ethereal  vapors  at  the  moment  of  descent 
from  Eternity  to  the  world  of  generation  just  as  the  reader  enters  into  the  world  of 
the  text.  The  title  page  to  Milton  focuses  on  a key  moment  in  the  narrative,  a 
singular  event  that  disrupts  the  worlds  of  Eternity  and  generation  and  brings  both 
worlds  toward  an  apocalyptic  day  of  judgement.  This  key  moment  not  only 
reflects  on  the  story  in  Milton  but  also  serves  as  a call  for  the  reader  to  “Rouze  up” 
and  take  heed  of  the  “New  Age.”’  In  order  to  understand  Blake’s  technique  of 
“rouzing”  the  faculties  to  act,  1 would  like  first  to  examine  the  general  way 
Blake’s  texts  use  pivot  points  before  examing  the  specifics  of  Milton  where  the 
title  page  works  as  a key  to  understanding  the  whole  of  the  prophecy. 

The  Body  as  Pivot  Point 

Scholars  are,  of  course,  familiar  with  Blake's  use  of  a four  fold  vision.  Each 
fold — Eternity,  Beulah,  the  world  of  Generation,  and  Ulro — contains  its  own 
reality  with  occasional  analogical  correspondences  between  one  world  and 
another.  Occasionally,  Blake  gives  a pictorial  representation  of  the  folds.  In 
these  representations,  what  appears  is  not  distinct  realms  but  rather  fields  that  fold 
into  each  other.  Consider  some  examples.  Depending  on  the  individual  copy  of 
Songs  of  Innocence,  “The  Divine  Image”  depicts  the  folds  as  a ribbon  of 
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vegetation  or  a ribbon  of  fire.  For  example,  copy  B clearly  shows  two  spaces  as 
separate  worlds,  each  colored  blue  and  connected  by  the  ribbons  of  a green  plant. 
Between  the  figures  in  the  upper  left-hand  comer  and  the  figures  in  the  lower 
right-hand  comer,  the  ribbon  twists  its  way  through  the  body  of  the  page  weaving 
between  stanzas  of  the  poem.  The  verbal  text  of  the  poem  moves  between  the 
Mercy,  Pity,  Peace,  and  Love  of  God  the  father  and  these  same  characteristics 
found  in  our  human  countenance.  As  the  verbal  text  works  between  common 
features  of  "Mercy  Pity  Peace  and  Love"  in  the  realms  of  heaven  and  of  earth,  the 
vine  connects  and  separates  the  figures  in  the  upper  heavenly  realm  of  the  page 
and  the  lower  earthly  realm.  The  fold  of  the  ribbon  becomes  the  material 
chiasmas  that  spaces  the  two  fields.  As  the  vine  cuts  across  the  page  between  the 
third  and  fourth  stanza,  Blake  has  the  plant  twist  to  reveal  its  other  side.  At  the 
twisting  or  turning  point,  the  vine  shifts  from  a white-line  image  to  a black-line 
image.  The  viewer’s  eye  moves  up  the  page  from  black  to  white  just  as  the  artist’s 
hand  moved  from  broad  bmsh  strokes  of  the  black-line  to  the  fine,  time- 
consuming  needle  work  creating  the  white  spaces  or  lines.  In  the  shift  from 
white-line  image  to  black-line  image  and  then  back  again,  the  artist’s  hand  and  the 
viewer’s  eyes  create  a turning  point  between  the  upper  and  lower  section  of  the 
plate.  By  a trick  of  light  and  shade,  Blake  draws  the  reader  into  the  moment  of 
turning  that  shows  the  connection  between  two  fields. 

Rather  than  simply  separate  two  fields,  Blake  uses  a material  object  as  a 
turning  point  to  reveal  the  interrelation  between  these  worlds.  Take  as  and 
example  the  illustration  Pity,  1795  {figure  5-1).  Here  an  angel  on  a horse  bends 
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over  a supine  body  and  bears  a small  child  from  it.  The  child  is  either  being 
brought  into  a world  or  taken  out  of  a world.  Or  perhaps  the  woman’s  child-like 
soul  is  being  bom  away.^  These  characters  appear  rather  flat  and  two 
dimensional.  But  just  behind  the  angel  is  the  shadowy  outline  of  another  figure 
riding  a horse  and  with  his/her  back  to  the  viewer.  This  shadowy  figure  gives 
dimension  to  the  surface  and  suggests  another  surface  on  the  other  side  of  the 
illumination — a surface  and  side  not  visible  to  the  viewer. 


Figure  5-1  William  Blake.  Pity,  c.1795 
Color  print  finished  in  ink  and  watercolor. 

And  so,  Blake  uses  the  convention  of  rendering  three-dimensional  perspective  on 
a canvas  to  suggest  other  fields  of  experience  outside  those  visible  to  the  viewer. 
The  heads,  feet,  and  tails  of  the  two  horses  are  visible  but  the  body  of  the 
background  horse  is  “hidden”  behind  the  first.  So  perfectly  does  the  body  of  the 
background  horse  remain  “hidden”  that  it  seems  to  share  the  body  of  the 
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foreground  horse.  There  is  a strange  merging  between  horses  and  between  the 
visible  fields  they  occupy.^  We  are  left  to  wonder  how  the  background  field  that 
remains  mostly  blocked  from  view  affects  the  events  in  the  visible  foreground. 
Working  with  the  viewer’s  expectation  for  a three-dimensional  image,  Blake  is 
able  to  promote  a curiosity  about  another  field  on  the  hidden  side  of  the  canvas, 
and  by  merging  the  horses,  he  suggests  a merging  of  two  fields. 

In  Pity  the  horses’  body  serves  as  a material  site  for  a non-material  realm  not 
represented  in  the  picture.  The  title  page  to  The  Gates  of  Paradise  serves  an 
another  example  of  using  a body  as  turning  point  to  reveal  hidden  realms.  In  the 
lower  left-hand  comer  of  the  title  page,  “What  is  Man!,’’  a baby  in  a cocoon  body 
is  sleeping.  In  the  upper  right-hand  comer  a caterpillar  climbs  down  a leaf  The 
child  from  below  looks  upward  to  the  sky  while  the  caterpillar  from  above  looks 
downward  to  the  ground.  The  two  form  a dynamic  cycle.  Left  out  of  the 
illustration  but  implicit  in  this  image  is  the  child  becoming  a butterfly  and  taking 
wings  into  the  world.  And  with  the  words  “What  is  Man!’’  a second  implicit 
image  is  the  biblical  saying  that  man  is  dust.  The  child/caterpillar  marks  the 
space  between  taking  wings  into  the  heavens  and  becoming  like  dust  of  the  earth. 
The  body  becomes  the  gateway  between  worlds  not  readily  visible. 

The  human  body  becomes  the  folding  point  between  two  worlds  in  Blake’s 
illustration  to  Young’s  Night  Thoughts  page  seventy-two.  Here  Adam-  and  Eve- 
like  figures  gesture  with  left  hands  upward  to  the  heavens  and  right  hands 
pointing  downward  to  the  earth  illustrating  the  lines  “sense  and  reason  shew  the 
door,  / Call  for  my  bier,  and  point  me  to  the  dust.’’"^  Blake  uses  this  same  gesture 
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in  The  Arlington  Court  Picture  (1821)  in  which  the  central  female  figure,  Athena, 
points  heavenward  and  also  downward  to  the  Three  Fates  and  Phorcys  who 
emerge  from  the  Cave  of  Nymphs.^  Her  body  at  the  shore  marks  a transition  from 
Odysseus’s  travail  at  sea  to  his  landing  on  the  shores  of  Ithaca. 

Not  only  does  the  body  of  the  illustrated  characters  become  the  fold  between 
worlds,  Blake  applies  this  same  notion  of  body  as  turning  point  to  the  reader. 
Blake  uses  the  physical  act  of  reading  to  transform  the  reader.  The  body  is  not  a 
lifeless  receptacle  awaiting  the  animation  of  the  soul;  rather,  “Man  has  no  Body 
distinct  from  his  Soul  for  that  calld  Body  is  a portion  of  Soul  discemd  by  the  five 
Senses,  the  chief  inlets  of  Soul  in  this  age”  {Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell  4;  E 
34).  Blake’s  texts  activate  the  body  as  passageway  into  infinite  realms: 

But  first  the  notion  that  man  has  a body  distinct  from  his  soul,  is  to  be 
expunged;  this  I shall  do,  by  printing  in  the  infernal  method,  by  corrosives, 
which  in  Hell  are  salutary  and  medicinal,  melting  apparent  surfaces  away, 
and  displaying  the  infinite  which  was  hid. 

If  the  doors  of  perception  were  cleansed  everything  would  appear  to 
man  as  it  is:  infinite. 

For  man  has  closed  himself  up,  till  he  sees  all  things  thro’  narrow 
chinks  of  his  cavern.  {Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell  14;  E 39) 


Blake’s  illuminated  texts  are  designed  to  dissolve  the  reader’s  barriers  and  cleanse 
the  doors  of  perception.  In  the  passage  above,  the  melting  of  surfaces  is  a 
reference  to  an  application  of  acid  to  the  plate.  The  nitric  acid  bites  into  the  metal 
plate  such  that  only  those  areas  varnished  with  an  acid-proof  liquid  stand  out.  In 
the  biting  process  a poisonous  cloud  of  nitric  oxide  is  released.  When  the 
corrosives  have  done  their  work,  “the  infinite”  appears  as  words  and  images 
drawn  on  the  page.^  Viscomi  explains,  “That  the  drawing  may  have  been 
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momentarily  obscured  until  passed  over  with  a feather  is  also  suggested  by 
Rintrah’s  ‘Hungry  clouds’  that  ‘swag  on  the  deep’”  (Viscomi  81).  The  physical 
procedures  of  creating  a text — procedures  that  leave  the  mark  of  production  on 
the  text — become  ways  of  representing  worlds  normally  hidden  to  readers.  These 
physical  marks  invite  the  readers  in  their  lived  worlds  to  expand  their  vision,  to 
open  the  doors  of  perception.  Just  as  the  author  brushes  away  the  poisonous 
clouds  with  a feather  to  view  the  engraved  plate,  the  reader  must  move  or  pass 
his/her  eye  over  the  text  brushing  away  “single  vision”  to  see  the  depth  of 
possibilities  in  the  text.^ 


Milton’s  Body  as  Turning  Point 

Thus  far  we  have  given  a cursory  examination  of  Blake’s  method  by  which 
the  body  of  the  character  acts  as  a pivot  point,  the  body  of  the  reader  houses  ‘‘the 
chief  inlets  of  the  Soul  in  this  age,”  and  the  method  of  printing  creates  and  marks 
the  body  of  the  text.  At  various  moments  one  or  several  of  these  elements  are 
present  in  a particular  passage  or  plate.  However,  Blake’s  Milton  is  unique  in  that 
the  three  methods  work  together  to  become  a primary  heuristic  force  in  the  poem. 
Because  Milton  examines  the  turmoil  of  the  Bard’s,  Milton’s  and  Blake’s 
revelations  and  the  travails  of  their  authorship,  Blake  can  use  this  theme 
reflexively  to  explore  the  methods  of  production  and  the  methods  of  reading  his 
text  about  the  revelation  of  meaning  and  the  turmoil  of  representing  his  vision. 

For  those  unfamiliar  with  the  poem,  an  overview— however  inadequate  to  the 
complexity  of  Blake's  poem— will  help  make  sense  of  the  complicated  events  1 
will  be  discussing.  For  simplicity,  I will  leave  out  the  complex  motives  for 
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actions  and  simply  present  a series  of  events  as  they  occur  in  the  narrative.  The 
poem  is  divided  into  two  books  which  act  as  preconditions  for  each  other.  The 
first  book  establishes  much  of  the  initial  action  for  the  poem  and  follows  Milton 
in  his  descent  from  Eternity  through  ethereal  space  to  Blake’s  Garden  as  he  goes 
to  reunite  with  his  Emanation,  Oothoon.  The  second  book  follows  Oothoon  as 
she  descends  to  meet  Milton  and  bring  the  actions  to  an  apocalyptic  conclusion. 
The  first  book,  which  is  to  a great  extent  the  focus  of  my  discussion,  has  three 
main  components — the  Bard’s  Song,  Milton’s  decision  and  descent,  and  Milton’s 
struggle  with  the  Zoas  who  try  to  obstruct  Milton  as  he  falls  to  the  world  of 
Generation.  The  first  section  begins  with  the  inspired  Bard  telling  a tale  to  all 
who  sit  in  Eternity.  In  the  tale,  Los’s  sons  labor  in  a harvest,  each  according  to  a 
particular  task  and  a particular  “station.”  Rintrah  plows  the  fields,  Palamabron 
drives  the  horses  of  the  Harrow,  and  Satan  grinds  the  wheat  in  the  Mills.  Satan  in 
his  mildness  entreats  Los  to  give  to  him  the  station  and  labors  of  Palamabron. 
Through  the  delusions  of  love,  Los  gives  in  to  Satan’s  demands.  By  Satan  and 
Palamabron  switching  stations  for  a day,  the  cosmic  system  of  the  harvest  goes 
awry.  Amid  the  sorrow  and  anger  caused  by  the  chaos,  Satan  kills  a minor 
character,  Thulloh,  but  the  Assembly  that  sits  in  judgement  of  the  crime  blames 
the  fiery  Rintrah.  A division  of  alliances  between  brothers  ensues  and  causes 
various  spaces  or  worlds  to  be  fashioned.  When  the  Bard  ends  his  tale,  the 
Eternals  denounce  the  song.  Afraid  of  the  Eternals’  wrath,  the  Bard  hides  in 
Milton  who  becomes  inspired  to  descend  from  Eternity  and  find  his  Emanation. 
The  Eternals,  the  Zoas,  Los  and  his  sons,  including  Satan,  try  to  prevent  Milton’s 
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fall  which  disrupts  Eternity,  Beulah,  Generation,  and  Ulro  and  has  unforeseeable 
consequences.  The  second  book  recapitulates  the  descent  only  from  Oothoon’s 
viewpoint.  Additionally,  various  cosmic  states  and  stations  are  described  and 
Milton  (along  with  the  Bard)  enter  Blake  to  inspire  him  in  his  writing  of  Milton. 
Finally,  Milton  battles  Satan  in  Blake’s  Garden  and  reunites  with  Oothoon  to 
eommence  a judgement  and  harvest  of  the  Nations. 

The  title  page  to  Milton  illustrates  the  moment  that  Milton  in  Eternity 
realizes  his  error  and  deseends  to  the  world  of  generation  to  make  amends  (figure 
5-2).  This  moment  is  key  to  the  poem,  so  much  so  that  Susan  Fox  sees  the  whole 
poem  as  taking  place  simultaneously  within  this  one  instant  of  turning.  Since 
this  moment  functions  as  a crucial  pivot  point  of  the  text,  we  will  return  again  and 
again  to  Milton’s  fall  as  it  intersects  with  the  relation  between  author,  reader,  and 
text.  These  interseetions  reveal  how  Blake  eonstructs  spaees  and  how  spaces 
relate  to  temporal  events  of  the  narrative. 

The  turn  recalls  the  folding  between  worlds  that  we’ve  seen  active  in  other 
Blake  illustrations.  In  Milton,  Milton’s  body  acts  as  the  fold  between  worlds.  In 
his  descent,  he  will  leave  his  “real  and  immortal  Self’  sleeping  on  a coach  of 
Death  and  watched  over  by  Seven  Angels  of  the  Presence  while  his  spectrous  self 
and  his  Shadow  descend  into  the  world  of  generation.  In  his  rising  and  in  his 
speeeh,  bracketed  by  his  proelamation  “I  go  to  Eternal  Death!,’’  Milton  enacts  the 
moment  in  which  the  whole  of  the  poem  takes  plaee  (Fox  6).  Milton  becomes  the 
fold  between  worlds,  the  lineaments  of  exchange  between  time  and  Eternity. 
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Figure  5-2  William  Blake.  Milton.  Title  Page.  Copy  C. 

White  line  etehing  finished  in  ink  and  watercolor. 

His  fall  from  Eternity  becomes  a rising  up  both  as  a physical  standing  up  and  as  a 

rebellion  or  uprising,  “Then  Milton  rose  up  from  the  heavens  of  Albion  ardorous!” 

{Milton  14.10;  E 108).  In  the  moment  of  rising/falling,  the  very  fibers  of  his  body 

show  the  concourse  between  worlds: 

Then  Milton  rose  up  from  the  heavens  of  Albion  ardorous! 

The  whole  Assembly  wept  prophetic,  seeing  in  Miltons  face 

And  in  his  lineaments  divine  the  shades  of  Death  & Ulro 

He  took  off  the  robe  of  the  promise,  & ungirded  himself  from  the  oath  of 
God 

And  Milton  said,  I go  to  Eternal  Death!  {Milton  14.10-15;  E 108) 
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The  communication  between  worlds  is  emphasized  by  virtue  of  the  absent 
apostrophe  as  Milton’s  face  becomes  multiple  Miltons,  “Miltons  face,”  in  which 
Milton  now  occupies  several  worlds  at  once:  the  world  of  Eternity,  the  “outside 
course”  through  Beulah,  and  the  land  of  “Death  & Ulro.”  The  change  in  Milton’s 
or  Miltons  lineaments  can  be  see  in  the  title  page  where  not  only  do  various 
colorings  of  his  surroundings  tint  his  body  but  also  the  black  background,  the 
blackness  of  Eternal  Death,  shows  through  in  splotched  lines. 

As  this  change  in  Milton  takes  place,  he  proclaims  “I  in  my  Selfhood  am 
that  Satan:  I am  that  Evil  One!”  {Milton  14.30;  E 108).  The  “that”  over  there, 

Satan  of  the  Bards  song,  becomes  the  “this  here”  or  MiltonQs  body  taking  on  the 
blackness  of  “dark  Satanic  death”  {Milton  23.5 1 ; El  1 9).  Milton  takes  on  the 
blackness  of  Satan  early  in  the  poem.  Yet  since  the  poem  is  an  expansion  of  the 
single  moment  of  descent  into  Eternal  Death,  Milton  is  seen  late  in  the  poem 
again  taking  on  the  darkness  of  Satan.  When  Ololon  descends  into  Blake’s 
Cottage  Garden  and  calls  to  Milton,  “Miltons  Shadow  heard  & condensing  all  his 
Fibers  : Into  a strength  impregnable  of  majesty  & beauty  infinite  . . . within  him 
Satan  / And  Raha[b]”  descended  down  into  the  garden  {Milton  37.6-8;  E 137).  On 
the  very  next  page,  again: 

Milton  collecting  all  his  fibers  into  impregnable  strength 

Descended  down  a Paved  work  of  all  kinds  of  precious  stones 

Out  from  the  eastern  sky;  descending  down  into  my  Cottage 

Garden:  clothed  in  black,  severe  & silent  he  descended.  {Milton  38.5-8;  E 
138) 
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Again,  we  see  Milton  identified  with  Satan.  Here  either  the  fibers  of  his  body  are 
so  condensed  as  to  become  a black  mass  or  the  black  mass  is  merely  a covering  as 
Satan  is  within  Milton  {Milton  37.8;  E 137).  Alternately,  Milton  stands  in  Satan’s 
Bosom,  on  the  Eastern  porch  of  Satan’s  Universe  {Milton  38.15,28;  E 139). 
Ultimately,  Milton  triumphs  in  the  poem  by  throwing  off  any  clothing  of 
determinacy  that  would  bind  his  fate  and  prevent  future  possibilities  of  growth 
and  change,  including  throwing  off  Satan  and  Eternity  as  false  coverings. 

By  descending,  Milton  turns  his  back  on  what  Mark  Bracher  has  called  the 
“feudalistic  metaphysics”  of  Eternity.  In  this  metaphysics.  Eternity  is  the 
equivalent  to  Christianity’s  heaven  as  the  highest  realm  in  the  tiers  of  being.  In 
such  an  Eternity  each  individual  has  reached  the  highest  level  of  realized  and 
finalized  being.  Here  one  experiences  “fulfillment  as  immediate,  positive 
existence  after  death,  in  union  with  a higher  being.”^  Inspired  by  the  Bard’s  song, 
Milton  realizes  the  falseness  of  an  Eternity  outside  of  time  and  outside  of  the 
possibility  of  change  and  difference.  With  his  realization  comes  a collapse  of  the 
Christian  tiers  of  being  as  well  as  the  distinct  realms  of  a Blakean  four  fold  vision. 
While  allegory  keeps  each  level  of  interpretation  distinct,  in  Milton  the  various 
realms  are  interrelated  such  that  action  in  one  world  effects  change  in  other 
worlds.  A change  in  one  world  is  not,  as  in  allegory,  the  shifting  of  a 
corresponding  place  holder  in  its  analogical  equivalent  in  another  world.  Rather, 
with  a change  in  one  world,  the  value,  identity,  and  the  interrelation  of  elements 
in  all  worlds  change.*® 
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Milton  moves  to  escape  Eternity  as  “a  static  realm  that  has  no  influence  on 
actuality”  (Bracher  78)  by  throwing  off  the  “robe  of  promise”  and  renouncing  the 
“oath  of  God.”  Milton  abandons  his  position  as  one  of  the  Elect  and  rejects  the 
State  of  the  Elect  as  a transcendental  template  that  omits  individual  difference  and 
absolves  Milton’s  error.  He  realizes  his  incompleteness — “What  do  I here  before 
the  Judgment?  without  my  Emanation?” — and  in  doing  so  moves  from  a static 
realm  of  finalized  being  to  embrace  a world  of  change  {Milton  14.28;  E 108). 

Only  by  taking  off  the  robe  of  promise  can  Milton  reveal  that  he  is  “clothed  in 
black,”  filled  with  error,  and  interconnected  with  Satan.  With  the  permanent 
covering  of  Eternity  removed,  Milton  can  end  his  selfishness;  he  can  “put  off 
Self’  and  the  Satan  intertwined  with  Milton’s  Selfhood. 

In  throwing  off  the  robe  of  promise,  Milton  leaves  clothing  as  constriction.** 
Clothing  as  the  form  that  shapes  and  constricts  individuals  aligns  with  the  Three 
Classes  as  woven  from  the  looms  of  Enitharmon  {Milton  2.26-27;  E 96).  Milton’s 
robe  of  promise  is  a garment  defining  the  Elect,  the  class  to  which  Satan  belongs 
{Milton  7.4;  E 100).  Free  from  this  constriction,  Milton  moves  through  the  folds 
of  Blake’s  universe  without  any  determining  State.  The  robe  of  promise  inhibits 
the  uprising  of  individuals  in  Eternity  since,  as  the  Seven  Angels  explain  “You 
cannot  go  to  Eternal  Death  in  that  which  can  never  Die”  {Milton  32.24;  E 132). 
Freed  from  this  constriction,  Milton  can  follow  their  advice  and  “Judge  then  of 
thy  Own  Self:  thy  Eternal  Lineaments  explore  / What  is  Eternal  & what 
Changeable?  & what  Annihilable!”  {Milton  32.30-31;  E 132).  Outside  of 
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Eternity,  Milton  can  advance  the  process  of  change.  Milton’s  nakedness  is  part  of 
his  opening  to  other  possibilities. 

What  is  at  stake  in  Milton’s  descent  is  the  possibility  of  radical  change,  a 
change  in  identity  that  has  no  former  precedents  and  can  in  no  way  be  foreseen.'^ 
Milton  hears  the  Bard’s  Song  about  another  world  and  another  time.  As  he 
imagines  this  other  world,  Milton  realizes  the  power  of  Imagination  to  re-form  the 
actual  world.  Through  the  errors  of  the  characters  in  the  Bard’s  story,  Milton  sees 
the  error  of  his  life  in  the  world  of  Generation.  By  rendering  Pity  and  Love  guilty 
for  the  missteps  of  Satan  and  the  death  of  Thulloh,  the  Bard  disturbs  the  Halls  of 
Eternity.  Sung  by  the  bard,  the  other  reality  of  Los,  Satan,  and  Palambron  would 
seem  to  have  no  barring  in  Milton’s  world.  The  Eternals  thunder  their 
renouncement  of  the  Bard’s  message  to  Eternity,  “and  much  condemn’d  the  high 
tone’d  Song  / Saying  Pity  and  Love  are  too  venerable  for  the  imputation  / Of 
Guilt”  {Milton  13.46-48;  E 107).  And  yet,  Milton  is  haunted  by  a reality  that 
does  not  exist  in  Eternity — a world  in  which  Pity  and  Love  can  be  found  guilty 
and  where  a great  Assembly  or  an  assembly  of  Eternals  could  be  wrong.  He 
begins  to  realize  there  are  other  possibilities,  other  steps — not  taken — that 
surround  the  choices  he  has  made  in  his  life  on  earth.  The  Assembly’s  mistaken 
condemnation  of  Rintrah  for  Satan’s  murder  of  Thulloh  and,  as  a result  of  the 
condemnation,  the  subsequent  spaces  and  times  that  are  created  by  Enitharman 
cause  Milton  to  rethink  his  existence  in  Eternity.'^  Just  as  the  Assembly  has 
wrongly  condemned  Rintrah,  the  Eternals  condemn  the  bard.  Through  the  Bard’s 
Song  and  the  Eternals’  reaction,  Milton  sees  that  Eternity  is  no  longer  a privileged 
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world  but  only  one  of  many  possible  worlds.  His  life  in  Eternity  stems  from  a 
series  of  decisions  he  made,  but  it  is  possible  that  he  could  occupy  other  spaces 
and  other  times.  It  is  this  possibility  that  drives  Milton  to  leave  Eternity.  By 
giving  assent  to  the  Bard’s  Song,  Milton  has  already  begun  his  defiance  of 
Eternity,  and  as  he  allows  his  imagination  to  give  credence  to  the  Song,  Milton 
has  made  a first  gesture  toward  occupying  other  worlds.  His  descent  to  Blake’s 
Garden  actualizes  these  subsistent  realities,  allowing  Milton  to  re-form  his  life 
along  new  lines.  He  enters  Blake’s  left  foot  so  that  Blake  may  be  inspired  to  re- 
write the  Three  Classes  and  so  that  in  Blake’s  Garden  Milton  may  be  united  with 
his  Emanation  as  William  Blake  is  united  with  Catharine.''^  For  Milton  every 
actual  event  fights  amid  many  potentialities  that  infinitely  saturate  our  world.  The 
actual  struggles  to  find  its  way  into  existence.  Resulting  from  this  fight  toward 
actuality  “a  feeling  [prehension]  bears  on  itself  the  scars  of  its  birth.”’^  From  the 
scars  of  the  lived  actuality,  we  can  read  in  the  forking  paths  not  taken. 

Inspired  by  the  Bard’s  Song,  Milton  reads  in  the  scars  of  his  present  reality  the 
various  future  and  past  unrealized  possibilities.  Unactualized  possibilities  affect 
the  actual  world;  subsistent  realities  impinge  upon  existence.’^  The  world  of  art, 
evoked  in  the  Bard’s  Song,  enters  into  the  actual  world  through  Milton  as  the 
attentive  audience.  As  we  shall  see  later,  Milton’s  realization  becomes  our  own 
as  Blake  leaves  to  the  reader  the  task  of  reforming  the  identity  of  Milton  in  the 


present  age. 
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The  Spacing  of  Space 

The  title  page  of  Milton  gives  us  the  decisive  moment  of  turning.  As 
discussed  earlier,  turning  points  between  worlds  appear  in  Pity^  “The  Divine 
Image,”  and  Night  Thoughts.  In  the  title  page  to  Milton,  Milton’s  body  acts  as  a 
turning  point  between  the  world  of  the  Eternals  and  the  world  of  Generation  and 
Ulro.  Likewise,  Milton’s  body  marks  the  turning  from  actualized  decisions  of  his 
past  to  some  of  the  unactualized  possibilities  of  his  past  now  about  to  be  realized 
after  his  earthly  death.  As  Milton  stands  at  the  threshold  between  spatial  and 
temporal  worlds,  he  marks  the  space  and  time  between  them.  The  whole  of  the 
narrative  is  condensed  in  the  pivotal  action  of  his  descent. 

For  Blake,  small  aleatory  points  have  immense  impact.  In  Auguries  of 

Innocence,  Blake  would  have  us  “see  a World  in  a Grain  of  Sand  / And  a Heaven 

in  a Wild  Flower”  (1-2;  E 490).  In  Milton, 

There  is  a Grain  of  Sand  in  Lambeth  that  Satan  cannot  find 
Nor  can  his  Watch  Fiends  find  it,  but  the  Industrious  find 
This  Moment  & it  multiply.  & when  it  once  is  found 
It  renovates  every  Moment  of  the  day  if  rightly  placed 
(M7to«  35.42-45;  E 136)'^ 

Readers  are  asked  to  enter  into  the  space  of  the  grain  of  sand  and  the  moment  of 
time  which  the  grain  marks  as  if  falling  from  a clepsydra  just  as  Milton  has 
thrown  himself  toward  the  world  of  Generation  in  an  inspired  moment  that  will 
reconfigure  both  space  and  time.  And  if  we  enter  into  this  space  and  time,  then, 
as  “Industrious”  readers,  we  will  defeat  Satan  and  arrive  at  Blake’s  Garden  as 


Milton  has  done. 
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Arriving  at  a new  space  and  time  comes  from  shedding  the  old  habits  of 
thought  and  action.  For  Milton,  as  mentioned  above,  this  means  stripping  himself 
of  the  robe  of  promise  and  likewise  renouncing  the  clothing  of  Satan.  Coverings, 
be  it  the  robe  of  promise  for  the  Elect,  the  Covering  Cherub  for  Satan,  or  the  robes 
of  blood  for  the  Savior  and  for  Luvah,  complete  characters’  identities.  He 
proclaims,  “I  have  turned  my  back  upon  these  Heavens  builded  on  cruelty” 
{Milton  32.3;  E 131).  By  turning  his  back  and  thus  renouncing  the  system  of  the 
Three  Classes,  Milton  is  able  to  move  outside  of  Class  constrictions:  constrictions 
of  time,  place,  and  mental  state.  He  can  enter  into  the  swarm  of  subsistent 
realities  and  thus  bring  into  existence  unrealized  possibilities.  We  see  this  taking 
place  on  the  title  page  where  Milton  stands  naked  with  his  back  turned  away  from 
the  viewer.  He  moves  into  the  vapors  of  the  Sea  of  Time  & Space.  Notice  that 
the  fibers  of  his  body  are  black.  This  blackness  has  several  layers  to  it.  Blackness 
is  not  simply  an  allegorical  sign  linking  Milton  to  Satan.  Blackness  refers  more  to 
the  obfuscation  of  order  than  to  the  character  Satan  as  both  Satan  and  Milton  in 
their  blackness  disturb  the  ordered  system  of  Eternity. 

Interconnected  with  the  characters,  the  production  of  the  title  page  by  Blake, 
and  its  perception  by  the  reader,  the  blackness  takes  additional  meanings.  The 
figure  of  Milton  in  the  title  page  has  holes  in  his  body  by  which  the  background 
black  color  shows  through.  Milton’s  identity  as  found  in  the  strong  bounding 
lines  of  his  figure  is  dissolving.  As  for  the  character  Milton,  if  his  transformation 
of  identity  is  to  take  place,  he  must  lose  part  of  himself  amid  the  change  and 
redefinition.  Milton  takes  on  himself  the  blackness  of  Eternal  Death.  When  he 
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enters  Blake’s  Cottage  Garden,  Milton  is  “clothed  in  black,  severe  & silent” 
{Milton  38.8;  E 138).  In  turning  from  the  robe  of  promise  to  the  blackness  of 
death,  Milton  turns  away  from  that  which  is  known  and  calculable  and  toward  the 
unfamiliar  and  incalculable.  Here,  at  the  moment  of  turning  after  throwing  off  the 
robe  of  promise  and  before  committing  himself  to  the  unknowable  Eternal  Death, 
Milton  has  no  firm  standing  place  by  which  to  anchor  his  decisions.  He  is  open  to 
new  possibilities.  And  in  taking  on  the  black  robe,  he  commits  to  the  uncertainty 
of  his  descent.  What  Milton’s  nakedness  and  uncertainty  reveal  is  other  realms  of 
being  and  alternative  realties.  Milton’s  choice  to  descend  causes  a rift  in  the 
realms  through  which  he  moves.  Through  this  rift  will  emerge  a new 
configuration  of  the  multiple  layers  in  the  worlds  of  Milton.  And  beyond  the 
selection  of  other  possibilities,  Milton  is  turning  from  a graspable  means  of 
reading  and  understanding  the  place  of  beings  in  the  world  through  Eternity’s 
“feudalistic  metaphysics”  to  the  larger,  ungraspable  problem  of  being — that  which 
authorizes  and  allows  beings  to  emerge  and  participate  in  various  worlds.  In 
leaving  behind  the  surety  of  the  Three  Classes,  Milton  provides  an  open  space,  a 
clearing,  by  which  to  reevaluate  the  validity  of  the  stations. 

This  open  space  works  not  only  at  the  level  of  the  character  Milton  but  also 
at  the  level  of  Milton  as  a drawn  figure.  The  opening  appears  as  the  negative 
space  of  blackness;  however,  in  white-line  etching,  the  blackness  is  the  obscure 
ground  and  the  figures  are  the  negative  space  etched  from  this  ground.’*  At  the 
level  of  the  material  text,  the  blackness  that  shows  through  Milton  is  the  blackness 
of  the  background  in  the  white-line  etching.  Rather  than  draw  figures  using  black 
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lines,  Blake  cuts  the  figures  out  of  the  black  background.  The  outline  of  the 
object  is  traced,  then  the  black  background  is  scraped  off  on  either  side  of  the 
tracing  to  create  white  on  either  side  of  the  black  outline  of  the  figure.  The  white 
lines  are  drawn  negatively  or  indirectly  (Viscomi  65-68). 

This  material  production  can  also  be  read  figuratively.  The  “ground”  upon 
which  Milton  stands  is  no  longer  heaven  nor  light,  but  rather  the  blackness  into 
which  he  descends.’^  The  blackness  of  the  background  showing  through  him 
breaks  through  the  gestalt  divide  between  figure  and  ground.  Here  the  ground 
penetrates  the  figure  and  breaks  the  outline  of  his  identity.  Milton  is  not  simply 
himself  but  only  himself  by  his  relation  to  and  participation  in  the  background 
that  shows  through  him.  Since  figures  are  drawn  “negatively”  in  a white-line 
drawing,  Milton’s  identity  is  not  contained  within  himself  but  is  only  knowable 
negatively.  He  is  seen  by  his  difference  from  his  surroundings  rather  than  by  a 
likeness  to  any  underlying  essence  of  Milton.  The  blackness  spaces  the  relation 
between  things.  The  space  of  difference  is  made  visible  in  the  blackness  of  the 
background. 

The  figure  of  Milton,  drawn  “negatively”  by  removing  the  surface  of  the 
ground  to  create  the  light  color  of  Milton’s  body,  contains  within  itself  an 
undetermined  element  of  the  blackness  which  causes  him  to  be  self-differing.  It  is 
this  element  of  self-differing  that  will  provide  the  freedom  for  Milton’s  descent 
from  Eternity.  It  is  the  undetermined  blackness — a blackness  even  within  Milton 
himself — that  serves  as  the  ground  of  and  for  Milton’s  descent.  A fundamental 
disorder  prevails  over  the  perception  in  Eternity  where,  with  its  “feudalistic 
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metaphysics,”  space  and  time  remain  absolute  and  fixed.  What  authorizes  the 
stance  of  the  Eternals  is  a sense  of  fixity.  What  allows  for  Milton’s  rebellion  is 
the  lack  of  any  order  in  the  ground — its  fundamental  blackness. 

Milton’s  renunciation  as  a verbal  act  gains  its  authority  because  it  is 
simultaneous  with  the  movement  into  the  vapors  of  the  Void  that  marks  his 
descent  into  the  blackness  of  Eternal  Death.  The  words  themselves  take  on 
meaning  only  through  his  action  and  conversely,  his  unheard  of  action  makes 
sense  only  because  of  Milton’s  speech.  The  speech  necessitates  action  and  the 
action  stands  in  need  of  explanation  in  order  to  be  meaningful.  By  speech  and 
action,  Milton  forges  a new  order  from  the  black  background  that  allows  for  the 
undifferentiated  possibilities  into  which  he  descends. 

The  blackness  serves  as  the  spacing  of  Blakean  spaces,  the  space  of 
interrelation  between  the  spaces  of  various  worlds,  including  the  worlds  of  the 
characters,  the  author,  and  the  reader.  The  reader  becomes  complicit  with 
Milton’s  act  in  his/her  act  of  reading.  Try  turning  the  page  of  the  title  page  and 
entering  the  body  of  the  text.  In  doing  so,  the  hand  that  turns  takes  on  the  same 
stance  as  Milton’s  hand  that  parts  the  vapors.  For  a brief  moment,  the  reader 
becomes  the  Miltonic  body  that  enters  into  the  darkness  of  Eternal  Death.  To 
read  Milton  is  to  accompany  him  along  this  journey.  Readerly  expectations  of 
Milton  as  a man  are  challenged  by  Blake’s  character  Milton  who  sets  out  to 
correct  the  errors  of  his  earthly  life.  Our  resistance  to  Blake’s  Milton,  who  seems 
so  very  unlike  the  earthly  author,  is  aligned  with  the  resistance  that  the  Eternals 
and  the  Zoas  show  to  Milton’s  descent.  To  read  Milton  is  to  reconstruct  our  view 
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of  Milton.  Such  reconstruction  is  an  action  in  the  worlds  of  the  text  and  those  of 
the  reader.  The  correspondence  between  the  reader’s  hand  and  Milton’s  begins 
the  act  of  reconfiguring  and  the  actualization  of  the  reconfiguring  in  the 
relationship  between  the  poet  Milton  and  our  present  understanding  of  the  poet. 

As  Mark  Bracher  has  pointed  out  Blake  wants  to  revise  the  identity  of 
Milton.  Because  Milton  lives  on  in  this  world  through  our  understanding  of 
him,  in  order  for  Milton  to  be  thought  of  differently,  we  have  to  change  the  way 
we  understand  the  poet.  Because  Blake  wants  to  revise  our  understanding  of 
Milton,  Blake  must  actualize  this  change  in  the  reader;  he  must  have  us  see  and 
act  upon  a different  way  of  thinking  the  identity  of  Milton.  To  make  the  revision 
of  Milton’s  identity  a part  of  the  lived  world,  Blake  as  author  enters  into  the  text 
as  a character.  Furthermore,  he  claims  that  Milton  enters  his  body,  “so  Miltons 
shadow  fell. . . . And  on  my  left  foot  falling  on  the  tarsus,  entered  there”  {Milton 
15.44,49;  E 110).  The  reader  moves  between  the  character  Milton  entering  the 
body  of  the  character  Blake  and  the  author  Blake  who  believes  a spiritual  Milton 
has  entered  his  body.  Blake  is  writing  as  a man  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  Milton. 
The  hand  is  a composite  form — ^partly  Blake’s  and  partly  Milton’s. 

Thus,  when  my  hand  reaches  out  to  turn  the  title  page  and  1 find  my  hand 
corresponding  with  the  hand  of  Milton,  1 ask  myself,  by  whom  am  I possessed? 

Is  this  in  fact  my  hand?  Or  is  my  hand  a composite  object  possessed  by  Blake  as 
author  and  printer  of  the  text  who  is  possessed  by  a spiritual  Milton  who  sets  out 
with  the  Bard  within  him  to  reconfigure  his  identity  through  abduction  of  Blake’s 
body  who  in  turn  takes  over  the  readers’  bodies?  In  reevaluating  the  identity  of 
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“my”  hand,  I undertake  a pereeptual  transformation  of  the  text.  The  figure  of 
Milton  on  the  title  page  occupies  two  worlds,  the  imaginary  and  the  real.  In 
seeing  the  correspondence  between  my  hand  and  that  of  Milton’s,  my  attitude  or 
intention  toward  the  image  changes  its  meaning.  This  “seeing”  is  a mental  and 
physical  process  that  adjusts  my  relation  to  the  text  and,  conversely,  the  text’s 
relation  to  the  worlds  1 occupy.  1 mentally  adjust  my  attitude  or  intention  toward 
the  text  as  1 physically  see  a relationship  between  the  image  and  my  hand.  Blake 
would  have  the  reader  throw  open  “the  doors  of  perception”  by  such  mental  and 
physical  transformation.^' 

Blake  scholarship  often  equates  Blake’s  understanding  of  the  body  to  that  of 
neo-Platonism.^^  In  so  doing,  it  overlooks  how  important  physical  embodiment 
can  be  to  mental  transformation.  In  “The  Mental  Traveller”  and  The  Visions  of 
the  Daughters  of  Albion,  texts  commonly  used  to  support  the  neo-platonic  view,  it 
is  not  that  the  body  is  itself  the  anchor  that  holds  us  down,  rather  it  is  the  surface 
for  transportation.  This  surface  can  be  nailed  down,  as  in  the  “The  Mental 
Traveller,”  or  closed  in,  as  in  Visions.  Oothoon  laments,  “They  told  me  that  1 had 
five  senses  to  inclose  me  up./  And  they  inclos’d  my  infinite  brain  into  a narrow 
circle”  (Visions  2.31-32;  E 47).  The  adversaries  of  Oothoon  would  have  her 
“mclos’d”  within  her  own  body.  However,  the  body  can  also  be  opened  up,  into  a 
plane  which  glides  across  space  and  time.  In  Milton  we  discover  the  possibility  of 
occupying  virtual  worlds.  Our  “selves”  can  occupy  different  spaces  and  times. 

We  occupy  the  space  here  in  the  now  of  the  present.  But,  how  do  we  locate 
this  here  and  this  nowl  The  “common  sense”  view,  harkening  back  to  Newton’s 
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Pricipia,  considers  space  to  be  a container  in  which  we  place  objects  and  in  which 
we  ourselves  have  a plaee.  Likewise,  time  is  spatialized  so  that  we  place  objects 
along  a linear  temporal  sequenee.  However,  it  is  also  possible  that  time  and 
space  do  not  eome  ready  made  but  are  eontinually  being  built  and  continually 
destroyed  {Jerusalem  53.19;  E203).  Space  and  time  are  the  realization  of  forms 
from  potentiality  to  an  actual  and  ordered  being-together  (Whitehead  94-96).  If 
space  and  time  are  not  absolute  containers,  but  rather  a realization  of  potentialities 
according  to  a particular  order,  it  could  be  possible  to  re-order  the  foundations  or 
“backgroimd”  of  our  spatio-temporal  world.  Whitehead  uses  the  example  of 
Milton’s  Satan  to  illustrate  this  reordering.  He  explains  that  for  Milton,  Satan’s 
fall  opens  into  ordered  existenee  the  “secret  hoary  depths”  (Whitehead  96). 
Coineidentally,  it  is  this  same  sort  of  “fall”  that  Blake’s  Milton  enacts  to 
reconfigure  the  Three  States — the  Elect,  the  Redeemed,  and  the  Retrobate.  His 
descent  forms  a track  from  Eternity  through  Lflro  and  forms  a new  state — the  state 
called  Milton  {Milton  32.26;  E 1 32).  Milton  stretches  his  body  out  into  several 
different  worlds:  the  historical  Milton,  the  Milton  who  remains  asleep  in  Eternity, 
the  Shadow  Milton  who  descends  into  Ulro,  this  same  Shadow  who  eondenses  his 
fibers  to  become  the  Covering  Cherub  for  Satan,  and  the  Milton  who  enters 
Blake.  As  our  hands  turn  the  pages  of  the  text  and  we  read  along,  accompanying 
Milton(s)  in  his/their  journey,  the  imaginary  and  the  real  interseet  such  that  we 
stretch  our  selves  in  new  eonfigurations  of  space  and  time.  Not  only  on  the  title 
page  do  we  deseend  with  Milton.  His  struggles  with  the  Zoas  are  analogous  to 
our  struggles  in  understanding  his  descent  and  understanding  their  (and  perhaps 
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our  own)  opposition  to  it.  His  reconfiguring  of  worlds  mirrors  our  ongoing 
reordering  of  spaces  according  to  the  text’s  various  and  conflicting  constructions 
of  spaces. 


The  Ungrounded  Figure 

There  is  no  ground  on  which  author,  characters,  or  reader  can  stand  that 
does  not  change  and  that  does  not  develop  trap  doors  and  secret  panels  by  which 
one  passes  to  other  realms.  While  it  may  be  tempting  to  develop  an  Archimedian 
point  from  which  to  read  Blake’s  work,  the  result  will  be  a flattening  of 
perspectives  and  production  of  a single  vision.  An  initial  glance  at  Pity  yields  a 
narrow  two-dimensional  perspective.  But,  after  further  examination,  one  sees  the 
horse  and  rider  on  the  other  side  of  the  flat  image.  From  this  other  side  in  Pity,  a 
background  appears  placing  the  larger  figures  in  the  foreground.  The  added  depth 
opens  the  painting  into  multiple  dimensions. 

Flattening  occurs  by  reading  the  folds  of  Blake’s  vision  allegorically.  The 
correspondences  produced  in  allegory  often  elide  the  complex  levels  of  change 
that  take  place  in  Blake’s  text.  The  reader  stands  outside  the  Blakean  worlds  and 
shuttles  the  meaning  of  events  from  one  plane  to  another.  But  in  such  shuttling 
there  is  no  change — only  a shifting  of  placeholders;  the  characters  still  occupy  the 
same  series  of  relations.  To  say  that  Los  equals  the  creative  process  and  that 
Urizen  equals  both  rationalistic  destruction  of  creation  and  Satan  with  his 
authoritarian  control  is  to  miss  other  levels  in  the  text  in  which  Los  is 
authoritatively  controlling  and  Satanic  (“1  am  that  Shadowy  Prophet. . . . both 
Time  & Space  obey  my  will”  Milton  22.16;  E 1 17)  and  Urizen  is  artist’s  clay 
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being  molded  (“But  Milton  took  of  the  red  clay  of  Succoth,  moulding  it  with  care 
/ Between  his  palms:  and  filing  up  the  furrows  of  many  years/  Beginning  at  the 
feet  of  Urizen”  Milton  19.  10-13;  E 1 12). 

Additionally,  a temporal  flattening  takes  place  by  reducing  the  narrative  to  a 
story  occumng  within  one  all-encompassing  universe.  In  a temporal  flattening 
the  multiple  stories  with  different  times  and  events  are  subsumed  within  a meta- 
story that  develop  along  a single  time  line  in  a single  universe  with  multiple 
levels.  Such  a reading  dismisses  the  incompossibility  of  worlds  and  the  spatial 
and  temporal  disjunctions.  Once  again,  the  temptation  is  to  find  a space  and  time 
by  which  the  whole  of  the  narrative  can  be  read.  A single  universe  would  provide 
this  needed  background.  But  as  we  have  seen,  Blake  offers  us  only  a black 
background  of  possibilities  as  a space  that  spaces  differences.  The  age  of  Milton 
is  not  the  age  of  Blake  nor  are  either  of  these  the  time  of  the  contemporary  reader. 
Blake’s  Milton  is  about  the  enactment  of  readers,  author,  and  characters  taking 
part  in  the  interrelations  and  reconfigurations  of  identity  across  spatially  and 
temporally  disjunctive  worlds. 


Notes 

* Milton  1;  E 95.  Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  quotations  of  William 
Blake's  work  are  taken  from  The  Complete  Poetry  and  Prose  of  William  Blake, 
ed.  David  V.  Erdman.  New  York:  Anchor,  1982.  Henceforth  Blake  works  will  be 
referred  to  by  title  of  the  work  with  plate  and  line  number  then  with  page  number 
in  the  Erdman  edition. 

2 

Frederick  Tathem  has  identified  the  painting  as  illustrating  figures  of 
speech  representing  pity  as  found  in  Shakespear’s  Macbeth,  I,  vii,  “And  Pity,  like 
a naked  new-born  babe,  / Striding  the  blast,  or  heav’n’s  cheubin  hors’d  / Upon  the 
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sightless  couriers  of  the  air.”  (William  Blake.  William  Blake  1757-1827.  Ed. 
Martin  Butlin.  The  Tate  Gallery  Collections  Vol.  5.  London:  Tate  Gallery,  1990). 

3 

For  a similar  effect  in  two  horses’  bodies  see  Blake’s  God  Judging 
Adam,  1795. 

^ Edward  Young.  Night  Thoughts  or  The  Complaint  and  Consolation. 
Illustrated  by  William  Blake.  Ed.  Robert  Essick  and  Jenijoy  La  Belle.  Mineola, 
New  York:  Dover  Publications,  Inc.  1975. 

^ Kathleen  Raine.  Blake  and  Tradition.  Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton  UP, 
1968.  73-79. 

^ Joseph  Viscomi.  Blake  and  the  Idea  of  the  Book.  Princeton,  N.J.  : 
Princeton  UP,  1993.  81. 

7 

Notice  that  Milton  in  the  title  page  moves  aside  or  passes  through  the 
vapors  to  enter  the  world  of  generation.  Author  with  his  feather,  reader  with 
his/her  eyes  scanning  the  text  and  hand  turning  pages,  and  Milton  with  his  body 
entering  the  ether  all  engage  in  a physical  process  of  moving  through  levels  of  the 
Blake’s  multifolded  vision.  These  intersecting  levels  of  author-text-reader  will  be 
taken  up  later  in  this  chapter. 

g 

Susan  Fox  explains  the  role  of  turning  in  Milton's  "I  go  to  Eternal 
Death!"  speech,  "This  key  speech  sets  the  instant  of  the  poem,  the  interim 
between  death  and  resurrection,  the  moratorium  ordered  by  Los  in  the  Bard's 
Song"  {Poetic  Form  in  Blake 's  Milton.  Princeton  N.J.:  Princeton  UP,  1976.  64). 

In  her  chapter  "Context,"  Fox  discusses  at  length  the  role  of  simultaneity  in 
Blake's  works  and  then  focuses  on  its  role  in  Milton. 

^ Mark  Bracher.  Being  Form  'd:  Thinking  Through  Blake ’s  Milton. 
Barrytown,  New  York:  Station  Hill  Press,  1985.  76. 

In  Blake’s  “A  Vision  of  The  Last  Judgment,”  Allegory,  which  is  formed 
by  the  Daughters  of  Memory,  is  considered  a weak  form  of  poetry  in  contrast  to 
Vision  formed  by  the  Daughters  of  Inspiration.  Vision  provides  a apocalyptic 
overthrow  of  the  world  as  we  know  it  while  Allegory  merely  re-instates  the 
familiar  “Vanities  of  Time  & Space”  of  this  world. 

" For  relations  of  binding  to  clothing,  see  Morton  Paley’s  “The  Figure  of 
the  Garment  in  The  Four  Zoas,  Milton,  and  Jerusalem.’’"  Blake's  Sublime  Allegory: 
Essays  on  The  Four  Zoas,  Milton,  Jerusalem.  Maidson:  U.  of  Wisconsin  Press, 
1973. 119-39 
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12 

On  the  frontis  Milton  breaks  through  his  former  identity  rather  literally 
as  he  moves  his  hand  through  the  word  Mil-ton.  See  Thomas  A.  Vogler.  “Re; 
Naming  MIL/TON”  Unnam ’d Forms:  Blake  and  Textuality.  Ed.  Nelson  Hilton 
and  Thomas  A.  Vogler.  Berkeley:  U California  Press,  1986.  141-176. 

13  • 

Major  events  produce  ripples  of  action  throughout  series  of  worlds.  The 
Assembly’s  decision  leads  Enitharmon  to  create  new  spaces  to  protect  Satan  (who 
in  another  space-time  is  Urizen)  who  has  descended  to  Death  and  Generation. 

The  decision  also  causes  her  to  create  the  spaces  of  Elynittria  where  Elynittria 
leads  Leutha  to  sport  in  Palamabron’s  bed  amid  “Intricate  labyrinths  of  Times  and 
Spaces  unknown,”  {Milton  13.43;  E 107).  The  production  of  new  spaces  and 
times  by  events  in  a world  shows  the  interconnection  between  worlds;  and  yet,  the 
actions  prohibited  in  former  worlds  are  carried  out  in  the  new  spaces  and  times 
such  that  the  worlds  seem  very  separate.  Late  in  this  chapter  I will  address  the 
“flesh”  of  space,  space  as  connectedness  and  difference. 

The  problem  of  actual  and  virtual  worlds  in  Milton  is  well  illustrated  by 
a Borges  short  story.  Milton’s  choice  among  many  possible  worlds  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  protagonist,  Yu  Tsun,  in  Borge’s  “The  Garden  of  Forking  Paths.”  In 
the  short  story,  Borges  tires  to  represent  unactualized  possibilities.  The  character 
Stephen  Albert  explains  to  the  protagonist  Yu  Tsun  that  any  choice  entails  a series 
of  alternative  or  forking  paths,  steps  not  taken,  "Fang,  let  us  say,  ahs  a secret;  a 
stranger  calls  at  his  door;  Fang  resolves  to  kill  him.  Naturally,  there  are  several 
possible  outcomes:  Fang  can  kill  the  intruder,  the  intruder  can  kill  Fang,  they  both 
can  escape,  they  both  can  die,  and  so  forth.  In  the  world  of  Ts'ui  Pen,  all  possible 
outcomes  occur;  each  one  is  the  point  of  departure  for  other  forkings"  (Jorge  Luis 
Borges.  Labyrinths.  New  York:  New  Directions  Books.  1964.  26.).  Stephen’s 
story  haunts  Yu  Tsun  who,  unbeknownst  to  Stephen  Albert,  has  come  to  kill  him. 
Yu  Tsun  begins  to  imagine  the  forking  paths  of  choices,  “Once  again  I felt  the 
swarming  sensation  of  which  I have  spoken.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  humid 
garden  that  surrounded  the  house  was  infinitely  saturated  with  invisible  persons. 
Those  persons  were  Albert  and  I,  secret,  busy  and  multiform  in  other  dimensions 
of  time”  (Borges  28). 

Alfred  North  Whitehead.  Process  and  Reality.  New  York:  Free  Press, 
1978.226. 

Alexius  Meinong  expresses  the  possibility  that  non-existent  realities 
have  properties  regardless  of  their  state  of  being  (Alexius  Meinong.  "The  Theory 
of  Objects."  Meinong  and  the  Principle  of  Independence.  Ed.  Karel  Lambert.  New 
York:  Cambridge  UP,  1983.  76-87.)  Bertram  Russell  contends  that  non-existent 
objects  cannot  have  properties  since  this  would  violate  the  law  of  non- 
contradiction, for  example  the  spheroid  that  is  not  a spheroid  being  spherical. 
Advocates  of  Meinong’s  position  respond  by  pointing  out  that  the  contradiction 
occurs  only  by  using  the  principle  of  abstraction,  a principle  which  Meinong 
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refutes.  In  combining  the  idea  that  non-existent  realities  have  properties  with 
Whitehead's  actualization  of  possiblities  in  a concrescent,  I maintain  that 
potentialities  affect  the  real  by  their  non-actualization. 

In  Jerusalem,  a grain  of  sand  as  a spatial  figure  becomes  a temporal 
figure  of  a “Moment  in  each  Day  that  Satan  cannot  find”  which  opens  from  this 
world  into  Beulah  and  serves  as  a “soft  slumberous  repose”  amid  the  wars  of  the 
Zoas  {Jerusalem  37.15;  E183).  Just  as  Milton’s  descent  is  the  turning  point  of 
Milton,  in  Jerusalem  the  turning  point  of  the  story,  repeated  four  times  once  for 
each  section  of  the  poem,  is  the  fall  of  Albion. 

18 

See  the  final  sections  of  Martin  Heidegger’s  “On  the  Essence  of  Truth.” 
Basic  Writings.  Ed.  David  Farrell  Krell.  2"‘'  edition.  New  York;  HarperCollins, 
1993.  For  Heidegger,  since  being  as  a whole  is  incalculable  and 
incomprehensible,  what  brings  being  into  accord  with  human  being  is  a 
concealing,  "concealment  preserves  what  is  most  proper  to  alethia  as  its  own. 
Considered  with  respect  to  truth  as  disclosdness,  concealment  is  then 
undisclosedness  and  accordingly  the  untruth  that  is  most  proper  to  the  essence  of 
truth"  (130). 

Notice  also  that  Milton’s  descent  through  swirling  vapors  calls  attention 
to  the  material  production  of  the  plate  in  which  clouds  of  nitrate  are  released 
during  the  application  of  acid  to  the  metal  in  the  etching  process.  To  see  the  plate, 
and  for  Milton  to  realize  his  vision,  one  must  move  through  the  clouds. 

20 

“Milton’s  actions  in  the  poem,  however,  should  not  be  seen  as  the  mere 
product  of  Blake’s  fantasy,  for  it  is  Milton  himself,  in  his  unique  essential 
individuality,  who  performs  the  deeds  attributed  to  his  name,  with  Blake  simply 
arousing  Milton  and  providing  the  opportunity  for  him  to  act.. ..Rather,  the 
imagination  is  first  of  all  that  dimension  of  Being  by  virtue  of  which  non-actual 
individuals  and  particulars  affect  and  are  affected  by  actuality.  It  is  by  virtue  of 
this  dimension  of  Being  that  Milton’s  unique  identity  continues  after  his  death, 
and  influences  and  is  itself  transformed  by  survivors  such  as  Blake  (at  the  time  the 
poem  was  wntten)  and  the  reader  (at  the  present  time)”  (Bracher  75). 

21 

In  “What  is  Literature”  Sartre  opposes  literature  of  engagement  to  the 
literature  read  by  “the  critic”  who  reanimates  the  dead  author,  or,  conversely,  the 
critic  who  is  possessed  by  the  author.  For  Sartre,  possession  is  fruitless  since  the 
dead  author’s  passions,  problems,  and  whole  historical  situation  are  not  felt  nor 
lived  by  the  critic  (Jean-Paul  Sartre.  “What  is  Literatue?”  "What  is  Literature?  ” 
and  Other  Essays.  Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard  UP,  1988.  In  contrast  to  this,  the 
possession  and  animation  that  takes  place  as  the  reader  encounters  Milton,  allows 
the  possibility  that  “Milton’s  unique  identity  continues  after  his  death,  and 
influences  and  is  itself  transformed  by  survivors  such  as  Blake  (at  the  time  the 
poem  was  wntten)  and  the  reader  (at  the  present  time)”  (Bracher  75). 
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Additionally,  one’s  own  engagement  with  the  world  is  different  because  we  see 
Milton  s denunciation  of  the  Eternals’  perspective  and  his  posing  the  question  of 
the  ground  for  beings.  Milton’s  bravery  in  extending  his  hand  into  the  blackness 
of  the  ether  is  mirrored  by  our  own  in  the  opening  of  the  text.  In  each  case  there 
is  an  openness  to  a reconfiguration  of  identity  and  knowledge. 

22 

In  Witness  Against  the  Beast,  E.  P.  Thompson’s  argues  against  reading 
the  images  in  Blake’s  work  as  neo-Platonist  and  instead  cites  the  Muggletonians 
and  other  religious  sects  as  possible  sources  (New  York:  The  New  Press,  1993). 
See  especially  chapter  four,  “The  Polite  Witness”  where  he  addresses  the  work  of 
Kathleen  Reine  and  G.  M.  Harper.  Yet  the  Manichaean  division  of  body  and 
spirit  evident  in  Muggletonian  Christianity  simplifies  the  complex  role  the  body 
plays  in  Blake’s  work  not  simply  in  closing  off  the  Imaginative  and  Visionary  but 
also  in  opening  it  up.  Mary- Kelly  Persyn  in  “’No  Human  form  but  Sexual’: 
Sensibility,  Chastity,  and  Sacrifice  in  Blake’s  Jerusalem''  rebuts  feminist  criticism 
of  Blake  s women  as  negatively  confined  to  the  world  of  Generation  and  the  body 
[European  Romantic  Review  10.1  (1999):  53-83].  Instead,  Persyn  sees  sexual  and 
bodily  activity  as  part  of  the  imaginative  desire  central  to  Blake’s  characters  (65). 
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